More  than  any  other  medium,  the  news¬ 
paper  fits  into  the  pattern  of  people's  lives. 
Thru  it  they  participate  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  In  it  they  get  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  each  day  for  business  and 
personal  affairs.  From  it  they  get  their  buying 
ideas. 

Because  the  newspaper  is  the  medium  from 
which  their  customers  do  their  buying,  retailers 
concentrate  their  advertising  in  newspapers. 
And  in  Chicago  they  place  more  of  their 
advertising  budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  in  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  read  the 
Tribune  than  read  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  Their  buying  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31,  1953  attracted 
to  the  Tribune  more  than  $58,000,000.00  in 
advertising. 

Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  your  bask— 
and  best — Chkago  prospects.  A  Tribune  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  a 
program  that  will  help  you  build  a  consumer 
franchise  among  the  families  who  read  the 
Tribune  that  will  increase  your  sales  and  create 
a  stronger  market  position  for  your  brand. 


REASON 


THE  ELECTROA 
PNEUMATIC  PUMP 


Automatic,  pusEi-button  controlled 
pouring  of  metal  into  the  casting 
box,  quickly,  safely  ...  in  the  exac* 


amount  rrquired.  Opeiates  only 
when  vacuum  is  applied;  water 
circulating;  matrix  in  casting  box; 
core  locked  in  casting  position. 
Signpl  light  indicates  that  plate  is 
ready  for  removal. 


PLAINFIELD,. NEW  JERSEY 


tXECUTIVE  AND  SAlt.  S  OFFtCE  .SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


[^of  reasons  why 

The  AttjV  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate 
^  produces  better  plates  f-a-s-t-e-r 


Upr 

jl 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


•  In  Indianapolis  it  isn't  that  families  love  their  little 
girls  more.  It’s  just  that  they  have  more  with  which  to 
express  their  affection.  That’s  because  the  average  income 
per  family  in  this  great  market  is  $6593  .  .  .  25.7%  above 
the  national  average,*  and  7th  among  cities  of  600,000 
population  and  over.  That’s  why  department  store  sales, 
for  example,  are  149%  above  the  national  average.* 
But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story  about  Indianapolis  .  .  . 


over 


►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Consumer  Income  Supplement*  1954*  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  November  27,  1954 


Total  AdvertUing  of  Fir$t  Fifty  Newipaper$-Nine  Months  1954 

1.  Milwauk**  Journal  (E  &  S) . ^ 

2.  Lo*  Angolot  Timo»  (M  &  S) . 

3.  Chieoao  Tribono  (M  &  S) . . 

4.  Miomi  HoroW  (M  &  S) . 

3.  Woihington  Star  (E  Si  S) . 

4.  Now  York  Tim..  (M  S.  S) . 

7.  Clov.lond  Ploin-DooUr  (M  Si  S) . 

8.  D.troit  Uwwt  (E  Si  . . 

9.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  (E  &  S) . 

10.  Boltimor.  Son  (E  Si  S) . 

11.  Phila<i.lphia  Inquirar  (M  Si  S) . 

12.  Minnwipoli.  Star  Si  Tribon.  (E  Si  S) . . . 

13.  N.W  OrlMn.  Tirnt.-Pieoyono  Si  Stata.  (M  Si  S) . 25.451,424 

14.  St.  looli  Po.t  OUpofeh  (E  Si  S) . "^1,^ 

15.  Akron  Booton-Journol  (E  Si  S) . 

16.  N.W  York  N.W.  (M  Si  S)  (So.  Not.) . 

17.  Dollo.  rimoi-HoroW  (E  Si  S) . 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  6  Con.titation  (E  &  S) . 23,5M,275 

19.  Toronto  Star  (E)» . .  . . 

20.  itWoihington  Po.t  Si  Timo.-HoraW  (M  6  S) . 

21.  Cincinnoti  Enqoir.r  (M  6  S) . M'm'aol 

23.  Colombo.  Di.pateh  (E  &  S) . 22,^,^ 

24.  Momphi.  Commoreiol  ApfMol  (M  k  S) . 21 

27.  Konw.  City  Star  (E  Si  S) . 2’^*^ 

29.  Philod.lphia  BulUtin  (E  Si  S) . oi'nos’oog 

31.  Indionopoli.  Star  (M  k  S) . oa'ooo'ii? 

32.  Montrool  la  Pro.w  (E)* . 

33.  U.  Ang.l..  Examinor  (M  Si  S) . M'S’*-* 

36.  San  PraneiKO  Examiner  (M  k  S) . lo’axnxA!! 

37.  Pittdjorgh  Pr...  (E  Si  . . lo’775  7a7 

38.  Buffalo  Evening  N.w.  . IOASO.557 

39.  Fort  Worth  Stor-T.legram  (E  k  S) . 

41.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pr...  k  Di.pateh  (E  k  S)  .. . . . 

42.  Syroeuw  Herold  Journal  Si  American  (E  i  S) . 1Y,522.^ 

43.  Portland  Oregonian  (M  &  . . 

44.  Toronto  Telegram  . .  .73  gt4 

45.  HOUSTON  POST  (M  k  . . 

46.  Oakland  Tribune  (E  &  . . lo'ixs’xao 

49.  Roche.ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M  k  S) . ia'a3s'A34 

(•)  Publidied  eix  day.  only. 

(I)  Wodiington  Poet  purchoMd  the  TimeeSfei^  ^  ^rch  17,  1954. 

I  MOTE;  New  York  New.  Kneoga  include*  3,985,957  Knee  oS  .pHt-run 


NOTE;  New  York  New.  Kneoge 
adv*rti.ing. 


Media  Record*,  Fint  Nine  Month*  1954 


PROOF  that  The  Chronicle  is  Houston's  Most 
RESULim  Advertising  Medium ! 


THE  NOUSTOH  CHRONICLE 

JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advertising  Director 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Mgr. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY — National  Representativet 


Reliable  Records 
To  THE  Editor:  In  the  Nov.  13 
issue  of  E&P,  I  was  dismayed 
at  the  attack  on  Media  Records, 
Inc.  by  Charles  W.  Horn,  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Loa  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner. 

Mr.  Horn  claims  Media  Re¬ 
cords  as  an  “undependable 
guide”  for  measuring  classified 
advertising  and  then  coming  up 
with  a  national  average. 

It  may  interest  him  to  know 
that  we,  a  little  paper  of  18,000 
in  the  “Best  Location  In  The 
Nation”,  have  found  them  to  be 
astoundingly  accurate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  situation.  That 
is  unless  he  considers  1/lOth  of 
one  per  cent  way  off  the  beam. 

I  also  checked  Media  Records 
linage  in  E&P  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  ’54  for  ALL  L.  A. 
papers.  They  are  running  at 
98.8%  of  ’53  while  the  national 
average  is  98.3%.  I  say  this  is 
hitting  pretty  close,  wouldn’t 
j  you? 

After  checking  all  available 
figures  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Horn’s  attack  of  Media  Records, 
one  thing  becomes  obvious  .  .  . 
he,  like  most  other  CAMs,  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  linage  loss  and 
at  last  has  found  a  “fall  guy.” 

I  say  this  ...  if  you’re  losing 
linage.  I’m  sorry.  If  I  don’t 
know  what  I’m  talking  about. 
I’m  also  sorry.  But  please  don’t 
poison  the  minds  of  other  CAMs 
by  damning  a  completely  reli¬ 
able  source  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  newspapers  and  their 
advertisers. 

Richard  D.  Kostic 
Classified  Advertising  Mgr. 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon. 

j  Dr,  Sheppard  on  Trial 

To  THE  Editor:  I’m  just  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  night  desk  of  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  but  I 
feel  that  the  time  is  long  over¬ 
due  for  you  and  other  Fourth 
!  Estate  publications  to  strongly 
chastise  the  treatment  the  press 
has  accorded  the  Sheppard  trial 
in  Cleveland,  0.  It  has  been  a 
i  disgrace  to  American  journalism 
I  and  has  brought  back  all  the 
I  traditions  of  yellow  sensational¬ 
ism  that  branded  news  report¬ 
ing  of  another  era.  This  trial 
certainly  is  not  news  reporting; 
it  is  not  even  being  done  as  in¬ 
terpretive  reporting.  It  seems 


that  the  press  is  making  a  soap 
opera  out  of  it,  with  good  ‘Doc 
Sam’  getting  his  just  desserts 
one  day  and  being  heroically  de¬ 
fended  the  next.  The  coverage 
of  the  trial  just  stinks  1 

The  newspaper  has  a  job  to 
do.  It  should  mirror  life,  reflect 
what  is  g^)ing  on  in  the  world. 
It  is  intended  as  a  mirror,  not 
as  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
Sheppard  trial  has  been  blown 
up  out  of  all  proportion.  Fea¬ 
ture,  weepy,  sentimental  staff 
writers  from  the  metropolitan 
papers  have  been  using  the  trial 
of  a  man  whose  life  is  at  stake 
as  a  means  of  boosting  their 
circulation. 

Certainly  no  man  has  ever 
been  tried  more  in  the  press 
then  Dr.  Sheppard.  Whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not  I  certainly 
would  not  say.  I  think  that  the 
press  has  a  very  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion  to  report  facts  in  their 
true  perspective  and  not  to  use 
red  headlines  screaming  about 
rumors  or  dripping  with  senti¬ 
ment  and  surrounded  by  half 
a  dozen  drawings  of  this  vulgar 
and  black  mark  on  the  name 
of  American  journalism. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mark  Howat 


The  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kan¬ 
san  described  Marilyn  Monroe 
as  being  “attired  in  a  tight-fit¬ 
ting  black  wood  suit  with  a 
plunging  neckline.” 

• 

New  mail  trucks  described 
by  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley 
Evening  Monitor:  “Kids  fol¬ 
lowed  another  truck  down  the 
street,  thinking  the  new  gadget 
was  piloted  by  a  good  human 


Complaint  described  by  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette: 
“Blank  complained  of  pain  in 
his  angle.” 

• 

Musician  described  by  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald: 
“She  has  studied  piano,  organ, 
voice,  saxophone  and  rums.” 
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instead  of  ‘‘Good-Bye 


TO  YOUR  AD  BUDGET 


Money  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 

Advertisers  (just  to  name  one  group)  have  con¬ 
siderable  respect  for  money.  For  example,  just  see 
how  enthusiastically  they  respond  to  the  money¬ 
pulling-power  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Their 
advertising  expenditure  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  multiplied  more  than  10  times  in  the  last  12 
years. 

There’s  another  thing  advertisers  like:  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  more  of  something  at  less  cost.  Again 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  stands  high.  Cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  readers  has  dropped  64%  since  1942. 

Even  those  with  a  modest  ad  appropriation  can 
editor  8C  publisher  for  November  27,  1954 


do  a  lot  in  the  National  Business  Daily.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  take  a  13-time  schedule  — 

For  an  eighth  page  ....  $  9,004 

For  a  quarter  page  .  .  .  16,335 

(8-  X  Km#”) 

For  a  half  page .  30,938 

(Either  x  lO^e"  or  8"  x  21") 

Spent  this  way,  money  can  be  the  root  of  a  lot 
of  advertising  happiness. 

Call,  wire  or  write:  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York;  711  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago;  911  Young  Street,  DaUae; 
415  Bush  Street,  Sim  Francisco. 
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Ray  Errin’. 

\^lippin^A  \^oli 


umn 


Miami  Musings 


W  HILE  in  Miami  for  the  press  party  unveiling  plans  for  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  last  week,  I  called 
on  three  persons  on  three  newspapers  who  kindly  said  they  are 
“regular  readers”  of  Clippings — Maude  Kimball  Massengafe, 
society  editor  and  columnist,  Miami  Beach  Sun;  Thomas  W. 
Hagan,  editor,  Miami  Daily  News;  George  Beebe,  managing 
editor,  Miami  Herald.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Massengale,  with  whom  I  used 
to  work  on  the  old  Tropics,  predecessor  of  the  Sun,  proudly 
showed  me  over  the  tabloid  daily’s  enlarged,  modern  plant 
Parks  Rusk,  who  was  advertising  manager  back  in  those  days, 
was  made  publisher  by  George  B.  Storer,  the  owner,  while  1 
was  down  there.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hagan,  commenting  on  Clippings’  raen> 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  Tower,  overlooking  Biscayne  Boulevard, 
Bayfront  Park  and  Biscayne  Bay,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  newspaper  plant  locations  in  the  country,  said  the 
newspaper’s  president,  James  M.  Cox,  had  the  Tower  designed 
after  a  historic  cathedral  in  Seville,  Spain,  which  he  had  ad¬ 
mired  on  a  tour.  .  .  .  Mr.  Beebe,  when  I  admired  his  hand¬ 
some  news  room,  remarked  that  the  Herald  already  has  out¬ 
grown  its  building  and  is  looking  for  a  more  expansive  location. 


Lines  (Head  &  By) 

B  Y  VIRTUE  of  their  varied  experience,  reporters  have  a  smattering  oi 
knowledge  of  many  fields.  For  instance,  when  Marie  Ryckman,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  covered  a  church  meeting  she  found  herself  draM 
as  organist.  .  .  .  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  Press,  for  the  eighth 
straight  year,  greeted  the  Live  Long  and  Like  It  Club  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  .  .  .  Hugh  Halliday,  who  writes  a  weekly  column  on 
birdlife  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has  written  a  book,  "Wildlife  Friends* 
(Thomas  Allen  &  Co.,  Toronto).  .  .  .  The  School  of  Journalism,  Wist 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  is  seeking  a  rare  picture — one  cf 
Enos  W,  Newton,  editor  (1841-65)  of  the  Kanawha  Republican,  Charlie 
ton,  W,  Va.,  to  complete  a  gallery  of  the  state's  press  'greats'.  .  .  . 
Six  eloquent  words,  "uncommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue,"  insaibsd 
on  the  new  monument  near  Arlington  Cemetery  of  Marines  raising  tbi 
flag  on  Suribachi  were  written  by  the  late  John  Burgan,  once  assodoli 
editor  of  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  while  he  was  a 
lieutenant  serving  os  Admiral  Nimitz's  communique  officer. 

— The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States  took  a  psft 
ad  to  congratulate  a  suburban  weekly,  the  Jefferson  Pariik 
Times,  in  its  10th  anniversary  edition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D. 
Reeks,  publishers  of  the  weekly,  were  honored  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  eight  civic  clubs  of  the  area  and  supported  by  54 
other  organizations.  .  .  .  Another  weekly,  the  Hamburg  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  gave  a  tea  for  75  area  organization  presidents  and  tbek 
publicity  directors  with  a  speech  by  Nelson  Griswold,  city  editor, 
liuffalo  Evening  News,  Theme  of  the  program  arranged  by  Su 
Editor  Richard  C.  Allen  was  “How  can  we,  your  local  newspaper, 
serve  you  better?” 

— E.  M.  Hyde,  advertising  director,  Sharon  (Pa.)  HeraM, 
quoted  the  public  relations  ads  in  E  &  P  of  the  Council  of  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Organizations  when  he  told  400  theater  owners 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best  ally  of  smalltown  movie 
operators  is  the  local  newspaper. 


Good  News  In  A  Civilized  Society 

Eve  and  Adam  had  several  sons. 

But  only  two  remembered  ones: 

Abel  slain  in  a  murder  crude; 

Brother  Cain  who  won  that  feud. 

Now,  as  then,  the  Page  One  News 
Consists  of  deeds  the  saint  eschews! 

— By  Daniel  O’Connell 
Danvers,  Mass. 


NEW  SALES  HELP 
for  food  advertisers 


COOPE  RATION 

with 

FOOD  RETAILERS  -  ADVERTISERS 


Find  out  how 

the 

ROANOKE 

newspapers  cooper¬ 
ate  to  insure  the 
greatest  results  from 
food  advertising! 
Explained  dramati¬ 
cally  in  a  new, 
brochure  ‘‘Roanoke 
Market  Development 
Plan” 

•  How  the  plan  works! 

•  List  of  food  stores 
cooperating! 

•  Results  of  local  tie-tn 
advertising! 

•  Comments  of  retailers! 


Oge 


fUl, 


FREE!  Write  today  to 

SAWYER -FERGUSON -WALKER  CO.  60  List  42nd  St  Ne«  ygtfc,n.  N  V 
or 

ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 


$12,000  Mercury-News  Budget 
Sells  819  Homes  in  One  Week 


And  here's  what  the  Santa  Clara  County  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Homebuilders  had  to  say  after  their 
Mercury-News  campaign  moved  $8,160,000  worth 
of  new  homes  in  a  single  week: 

"In  the  week  previous  to  National  Homes  Week 
this  group  .  .  .  recorded  sales  of  267  homes. 
During  National  Homes  Week  these  same 
builders  rang  up  819  sales! 

"We  think  this  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
pulling  power  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News." 

That's  another  reason  why  we  say: 

It's  SAN  JOSE  for  SEU! 

NOW  OVER  81,000  DAILY! 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  RIDOER-JOHNS,  INC. 
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For  the  Stereotyper  .  .  . 

Made  for  the  Job,  our  NEW  LOW  COST 

MULTI  CAST  TAILBOARD 

This  is  a  Stereotypers  tailboard  for  curved  and  flat  casting  boxes. 

It  is  used  for  casting  bases  and  job  work. 

It  can  be  used  on  both  sides  of  your  flat  casting  box  and  is  available  in  sizes: 

20"  X  36"  and  24"  x  36" 

Made  only  in  .054  Thickness 

LOW  PRICE 

In  bundles  of  25  sheets . $0.45  per  lb.  •  Less  than  bundle  lots . 0.53  per  lb. 

f.  o.  b.  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


Try  it  and  You  Will  Order  More 


CORK  MOULDING  BLANKETS  BULLDOG  MOULDER  AND  CREEPER 

Sizes:  20"  x  24"  —  21"  x  25"  —  22"  x  26"  MOULDER 


i/g"  Thick  . 

.  $6.00 

21"  X  25"  X  1/4"  . 

.  $18.00 

3^6"  Thick  . 

.  6.30 

21"x  25"  X  5/16" . 

.  20.00 

1/4"  Thick  . 

.  6.50 

21"  X  25"  X  Ys"  . 

.  22.00 

5^6"  Thick . 

.  8.00 

CREEPER 

Vo"  Thick  . 

9.50 

21"  X  25"  X  f/g"  . 

.  7.50 

30%  Quantity  discount  on 

case  lots  of  25  or  more. 

CHAMPION  CORK  CREEPERS 

SUPERIOR  RED  FIBRE  MOULDER 

20" X  24" X  1/16"  . 

.  $4.40 

21"x  25"x  1/32" . 

.  $1.10 

21"  X  25"  X  1/16" . 

.  4.50 

21"x25"x  1/16" . 

.  2.20 

22" X  26" X  1/16"  . 

.  4.65 

21"x25"x.090  . 

.  3.25 

20"  X  24"  X  .090  . 

.  6.00 

21"x25"xl/g"  . 

.  4.40 

21"x25"x.090  . 

.  6.30 

22" X  26" X  1/16"  . 

.  2.20 

22"  X  26"  X  .090  . 

.  6.60 

AMERICAN 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY, 

INC. 

P.  0.  Box  421 

Lynnfield 

1,  Mass. 
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The  swing  in  the  New  York  suburbs 
is  to  The  New  York  Times 


More  new  suburban  home  owners 
in  the  New  York  market 
read  The  New  York  Times  than  read 
any  other  New  York  newspaper 


As  New  York’s  suburbs  grow,  so  grows  The  New 
York  Times.  That’s  a  fact  proved  in  a  new  survey 
made  by  Fact  Finders  Associates. 

The  survey  shows  that  among  families  newly 
moved  into  New  York  suburban  homes,  32.1% 
read  The  New  York  Times  on  weekdays  and  48.5% 
on  Sundays. 

More  read  The  Times,  both  weekdays  and  Sun¬ 
days,  than  read  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

This  is  important  and  significant  news  for  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  wants  to  keep  track  of  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  biggest  and  most  profitable  of  all  markets. 


prospects  for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services  . .  .  for 
furniture,  home  furnishings,  appliances  and  floor 
coverings,  to  start  with. 

This  survey  gives  further  evidence  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  circulation  rise  of  The  New  York  Times  in  the 
profitable  New  York  suburbs. 

If  you  would  like  more  details  about  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  survey,  write  to  Research 
Department,  The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Sbc  ijork 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


For  new  suburban  home  owners  are  better  sales  For  35  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market. 
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Future  of  Newspapers  Pegged 
To  Future  of  U.  S.  by  Gediman 

Tells  4-A  Only  Paper  Offers 
Clear-Cut  Evidence  of  Results 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Delegates  to  the  Eastern  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  New  York  this  week 
were  advised  that  the  future  of 
the  newspaper  in  this  country 
“is  whatever  the  future  of 
America  is — and  that  is  good,” 
by  H.  James  Gediman,  executive 
vicepresident,  American  Weekly. 
ind  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly. 

In  an  address  aimed  at  show¬ 
ing  how  newspapers  will  keep 
pace  with  the  future,  Mr.  Gedi- 
man  told  a  media  group  meet¬ 
ing  that  daily  newspapers, 
“like  the  air  we  breathe,  tend 
to  be  taken  pretty  much  for 
granted.  Breathing  isn’t  very 
dramatic,  either — until  you  try 
to  get  along  without  it.” 

Pointing  out  that  without  the 
printed  word,  the  recorded 
thought  and  experience  of 
mankind  would  be  lost,  Mr. 
Gediman  stressed  that  the  most 
widely  distributed  form  of  the 
printed  word,  in  this  counti'y, 
especially,  has  been  for  cen¬ 
turies — the  newspaper. 

Asks  No  Veneration 

“I  ask  for  no  veneration  of 
the  newspaper  because  it  has 
demonstrated  not  only  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  survive  but  to  grow 
throughout  the  centuries  as 
other  forms  of  communication 
entered  our  lives,”  Mr.  Gedi- 
man  said.  “Certainly  we  should 
not  embrace  the  newspaper  as 
the  best  merely  because  it  is 
the  oldest.  But  I  suggest  it  is 
equally  judicious  not  to  em¬ 
brace  television  as  the  best 
merely  because  it  is  the  new¬ 
est.” 

Mr.  Gediman  urged  advertis¬ 
ing  men  to  be  alert  to  the 
eronomic  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  “because  never  in  our 
history  has  there  been  so 
nearly  universal  ability  of  the 
people  we  reach  to  respond  to 


our  advertising.  Never,  there¬ 
fore,  has  circulation  meant  so 
much.” 

Mr.  Gediman  continued :  “Con¬ 
ceding  that  radio  comes  very 
close  to  reaching  all  the  homes 
(969^),  accepting  the  maga¬ 
zines’  claim  to  reach  some¬ 
where  around  85%  of  the 
homes,  and  TV’s  72%  of  the 
homes,  let’s  see  what  has  been 
happening  to  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  while  all  these  varying 
degrees  of  penetration  by  other 
media  have  been  achieved.” 

Cites  Figures 

Mr.  Gediman  cited  figures 
showing  that  in  a  15-year  span, 
against  a  family  increase  of 
27t^%,  both  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  have  not  merely 
kept  pace  with  the  population 
growth,  but  have  far  exceeded 
it. 

Daily  circulation  has  gained 
37%.  Sunday  circulation  has 
gained  45%. 


“But,”  Mr.  Gediman  went  on, 
“let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  a 
development  within  the  Sunday 
field  of  almost  unprecedented 
momentum.  Newspapers  are 
adding  magazine  facilities  with 
unprecedented  rapidity. 

“There  has  been  a  117% 
gain  in  the  circulation  of  roto¬ 
gravure  magazines  distributed 
with  the  Sunday  paper,  whether 
syndicated  or  locally-edited. 
But  when  we  combine  the  roto¬ 
gravure  factor  with  the  na¬ 
tionally-syndicated  factor,  we 
discover  a  joining  of  elements 
that  made  the  greatest  progress 
of  all— 360%. 

“There  remain,”  he  said 
“only  a  handful  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  without  some  roto¬ 
gravure  facility,  either  a  na¬ 
tionally-syndicated  magazine  or 
a  locally-edited  one,  or  both.” 

Mr.  Gediman  added  that  .soon 
it  will  be  as  unusual  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  any  middle 
or  large-sized  market  to  pub¬ 
lish  without  a  color  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazine  as  it  is  today 
to  publish  without  a  color 
comic  section. 

Important  Transition 

“What  is  happening  here  is 
an  important  transition  by 


which  the  newspaper,  through 
its  Sunday  magazine,  is  incor¬ 
porating  into  its  package  a  kind 
of  editorial  fare  hitherto  pretty 
much  reserved  to  the  general 
or  service  magazine. 

“Conversely,  the  news  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Ldfe,  Time,  News¬ 
week,  etc.,  have  built  sizable 
circulations  on  editorial  con¬ 
tent  more  traditionally  re¬ 
served  to  the  newspaper. 

“With  all  the  incursions  by 
news  magazines,  by  radio,  by 
TV,  into  a  field  that  was 
largely  its  own,  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  sold  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

“And,”  Mr.  Gediman  empha¬ 
sized,  “the  people  are  paying 
more  for  these  papers  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  They  are  paying 
more  for  newspapers  than  for 
all  other  printed  media  com¬ 
bined.” 

Dollar  Volume 

Commenting  on  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  in  major 
media  during  1953,  Mr.  Gedi¬ 
man  took  “due  note”  of  that 
fact  that  newspapers  finished 
1953,  “not  only  with  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  in  their  history, 
not  only  with  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  but  also  with  the  largest 
advertising  revenue  in  their 
history.”  He  added  that  this 
record  -  breaking  performance 
applies  alike  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  retail;  that 
the  dollar  volume  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
weekly,  general,  women’s  and 
farm  magazines  combined — 
“greater  than  all  radio  stations 
combined;  greater  than  all  TV 
stations  combined;  greater 
than  all  of  these  media — radio, 
magazines,  TV  put  together.” 

Shocks  Most  People 

Mr.  Gediman  said  that  it 
shocks  most  people  to  learn 
that  80%  of  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  schedules  are 
less  than  5,000  lines,  and  that 
50%  do  not  exceed  1,000  lines. 

“There  is  little  in  life  of 
which  we  can  be  certain — ad¬ 
vertising  results,  maybe,  least 
of  all.  But  a  retail  store  in  a 
given  community  offering  spe¬ 
cified  prices,  at  specified  times, 
comes  about  as  close  to  reality 
as  we  can  expect  to  get.  .  . 
No  medium,”  Mr.  Gediman 
noted,  “has  such  clear-cut  evi- 
(Continued  on  paye  14) 


gtuf  tljanka . . . 

AT  THIS  SEASON  of  national  thanksgiving, 
dear  Father  of  us  all,  we  speak  our  joyous 
gratitude  for  America's  free  press  and  all  the 
men  and  women  in  its  dedicated  service  in 
every  department  of  our  newspapers. 

Make  us  worthy  of  our  assigned  role  to  light 
candles  in  the  minds  of  a  free  people. 

As  we  count  our  spiritual  and  material 
blessings  which  cram  the  cornucopia  of  our 
plenty,  may  we  keep  fully  mindful  of  the 
precious  heritage  that  is  ours. 

WE  GIVE  THANKS  for  a  responsible  journalism, 
thriving  in  freedom  and  providing  for 
millions  what  they  need  to  live  in  liberty- 
information,  inspiration,  guidance  and 
education. 

(WriHen  for  E&P  By  OXIE  REICHLER,  editor,  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman.) 

“i’i!iiniiiiii!!iiiiiiiii'iiiiraiiiiiiiiiii«^^^^^  1'"  ^  ■  . . .  iiiniiii 
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Youth  Crime 
Publicity  Plan 
Is  Advanced 


Shopper  Bid 
Favored  for 
TV  in  Canton 


Washington 

A  118-page  typewritten  (sin¬ 
gle-spaced)  report  by  Hearing 
Examiner  Fanny  Litvin  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  publisher  of  a 
shopping  news  was  better 
qualified  to  operate  a  television 
station  in  Canton,  Ohio,  than 
either  of  two  other  applicants, 
one  of  them  being  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers. 

The  examiner  naiTowed  the 
decision  to  two  major  points 
in  favor  of  Tri-Cities  Telecast¬ 
ing,  Inc.:  local  live  program¬ 
ming  and  less  concentration  of 
control  of  media  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

Brush-Moore’s  extensive  in¬ 
terests  in  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  in  Ohio  and  Maryland 
were  held  to  disfavor  its  bid 
for  a  Channel  9  permit,  in  the 
examiner’s  recommendation. 

Receives  Demerits 

The  third  applicant.  Stark 
Telecasting  Oorp.,  received  de¬ 
merits  on  the  factor  of  diversi¬ 
fication  of  media  because  two 
of  its  subscribers  for  stock 
(50%)  own  a  daytime  radio 
station  in  Canton. 

“We  have  found,”  the  ex¬ 
aminer  reported,  “that  the  only 
interests  any  stock  subscribers 
of  Tri-Cities  have  in  any  news¬ 
papers  are  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton  Frank  who  are 
subscribers  for  a  total  of 
27.4%  of  the  Tri-Cities’  stock 
and  who  own  and  publish  the 
Canton  Economist,  a  weekly 
shopping  news,  and  the  Stofi 
County  Times,  a  shopping  news 
published  every  other  week. 

“We  conclude  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Stark’s  two  stock  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Station  WCMW  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  direct  and  day- 
to-day  concentration  of  mass 
communications  media  in  Can¬ 
ton  than  do  the  interests  of 
Tri-Cities’  two  subscribers  in 
two  shopping  new.spapers.” 

On  the  basis  that  the  end 
result  of  the  licensing  of  all 
broadcast  stations  is  program¬ 
ming,  the  examiner  found  Tri- 
Cities’  proposals  superior  to 
those  of  the  other  applicants. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

School,  police  and  municipal 
officials  here  have  drafted  an 
anti-juvenile  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  publishing  names  of 
youths  involved  in  “important 
crimes.”  The  officials  also  want 
hearings  involving  juveniles  to 
be  opened  to  reporters. 

State  laws  and  court  decisions 
hold  that  cases  involving  offen¬ 
ders  up  to  18  years  of  age  must 
be  handled  in  private  hearings 
by  county  judges.  Presumably, 
the  judges  could  hold  a  news¬ 
paper  in  contempt  for  publish¬ 
ing  names. 

Consequently,  the  group  is 
prepared  to  ask  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  for  an  amendment  during 
the  present  session. 

Mercer  County  Prosecutor 
Mario  H.  Volpe  wants  county 
judges  to  be  given  the  right  to 
publicize  the  cases  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  “beneficial.” 
However,  he  does  not  believe  all 
cases  should  be  made  public.  “It 
all  depends  on  whether  the  par¬ 
ent  or  the  offender  is  to  blame,” 
he  said. 

The  officials  proposing  the 
amendment  have  polled  jurists 
for  their  views.  Judge  Clifton 
C.  Bennett  has  indicated  he 
does  not  want  the  full  burden 
to  be  placed  on  the  judge. 
“There  should  be  full  publicity 
or  none  at  all,”  he  said,  but  he 
does  not  know  which  method 
would  be  more  helpful. 

A  principal  sponsor  of  the 
proposal.  Public  Safety  Direc¬ 
tor  Andrew  J.  Duch  said  he 
believes  publicity  might  cause 
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IDEA  MAN  AT  WORK — David  Ogiivy,  president  of  Ogiivy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  gave  the  AAAA  conference  two  projects  to  consider:  One,  a 
revolving  fund  of  $2,000,000  to  bring  into  existence  at  least  six  new 
agencies  every  year — agencies  which  would  not  otherwise  see  the  light 
of  day;  Two,  a  national  college  of  advertising  and  marketing  "on  a 
par  with  Harvard  Law  and  MIT  and  just  as  tough  on  its  students." 


“an  irresponsible  parent  to  do 
something  to  rectify  a  bad  sit¬ 
uation. 

“I  am,  of  course,  not  advo¬ 
cating  that  newspapers  give 
great  space  to  offenses  of  a 
trivial  nature,”  Mr.  Duch  said, 
“but  in  certain  types  of  delin¬ 
quency,  social  pressure  should 
be  more  effective  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy.” 


/%uvt;rusiii|;  news  .  r?  *  9  17*  vut  uasic  iiuciiics. 

Circulation  44  ll<X0CUtiv0S  r  imi  Douglas  D.  Martin,  head  of 

Classified  Clinic  42  G0tS  TV  Sat0llit0  Grant  the  university’s  journalism  de- 

Editorial  .  36  WASHINGTON  partment,  presented  the  Den- 

Editorial  Workshop  .  49  By  vote  of  three  commis-  Post's  editor  and  publisher 

Journalism  Education  .  28  sioners,  the  FCC  this  week  to  Dr.  Richard  Harvill,  U  of  A 

Letters  2  awarded  a  channel  9  televi-  president,  as  one  who  “has 

Newspaper  Law  .  36  sion  permit  to  Forest  Capital  ably  served  the  cause  of  press 

Personals  .  37  Broadcasting  Co.  for  a  satellite  freedom.” 

Photography  .  58  station  at  Lutkin,  Tex.  Prin-  Mr.  Hoyt  asserted  that  Sena- 

Promotion  64  cipals  in  the  company  include  tor  McCarthy  had  made  a 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  two  executives  of  Southland  shambles  of  the  dignity  of  the 

’Round  Their  Beats  .  12  Paper  Mills,  R.  W.  Wortham  United  States  Senate  and  the 

Shop  Talk  .  68  Jr.  and  E.  L.  Kurth  Sr.  The  American  press. 

Short  Takes  > .  2  station  will  re-broadcast  pro-  “During  the  years  in  which 

Syndicates  .  54  grams  from  KPRC-TV,  Hous-  the  dark  shadow  of  Joe  McCar- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  over  the  land- 

publication  may  be  reproduced  This  was  the  first  VHF  satel-  scape,  he  said,  by  means  have 
provided  acknowledgement  is  Srant.  Commissioner  Fraida  all  newspapers  shown  him  up  for 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  Hennock  objected  to  it  strenu-  what  he  is — a  grave  threat  to 
LISHER  copyright  and  date  of  arguing  that  the  satel-  all  our  basic  liberties  by  his 

lite  system  would  deprive  the  contemptuous  flouting  of  the 
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AP  Editors  Spurred 
To  Local  Fol  Battle 


ASSIGNMENT  FOR  ‘55 — APME's  new  president,  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
center,  assigns  continuing  study  work  to  Michael  J.  Ogden,  left,  of 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  and  Coleman  Harwell,  right,  of  Nashville 
Tennessean.  Mr.  Harwell  will  be  chairman;  Mr.  Ogden,  vicechairman. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  close  of  their 
annual  sessions  here  Nov.  20 
vere  urged  to  get  into  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  information  at 
the  local  level  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  formal  resolution 
dted  an  Alabama  judge  for  his 
“distinguished  service  in  behalf 
of  a  free  press  in  America”  in 
refusing  to  restrict  newspapers. 

The  resolution  noted  that 
“during  the  course  of  the  vice 
trials  at  Phenix  City,  Ala., 
Presiding  Judge  Walter  B. 
Jones  dismissed  a  motion  pro¬ 
testing  against  news  coverage 
of  the  proceedings  with  the 
words  ‘freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  press  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  court  rulings’  and  defended 
the  widespread  publicity  as 
legitimate  items  of  news,  of 
general  public  interest  reciting 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
times.’  ” 

Vincent  S.  Jones  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors  as  APME  Presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Wallace  Lomoe 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  V. 
M.  Newton  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent 


Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  was 
elected  secretary  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  Murray  Powers, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  treas¬ 
urer. 

It  was  announced  that  Cole¬ 
man  A.  Harwell,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  would  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Continuing  Study 
Committees  in  1955.  Michael 
Ogden,  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  will  be  vicechairman. 

Re-elected  by  the  membership 
to  the  board  of  directors,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Eyerly,  were 
William  J.  Foote,  Hartford 
Courant;  A.  M.  Glassberg, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald;  and 
Everett  Norlander,  Chicago 
Daily  News.  New  members  of 
the  board  are  Tom  Harris,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  J.  Curtis 
Lyons,  Petersburg  (Va.)  Pro¬ 
gress-Index;  Paul  Neville, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
and  Mr.  Ogden. 

Miles  Wolff,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News  and  Record,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  John  Cauley,  Kansas 
City  Star,  who  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  transferal  to  the 
Star’s  Washington  bureau. 

Elected  to  the  nominating 
committee  for  1955  were:  Alden 
Waite,  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 


Review,  chairman;  John  Paul¬ 
son,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum; 
Charles  A.  Fell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  Tom  Hanes,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch; 
and  John  Moore,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald. 

Participants  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  devoted  to  freedom  of 
information  included  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  APME,  ASNE  and 
SDX,  Fol  committees  giving 
visual  evidence  to  the  liaison 
and  cooperation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  three  groups  in  this 
problem. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee,  stated  that  “what  start¬ 
ed  out  as  a  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  press  has  turned  into  a 
defense  of  the  broad  rights  of 


the  American  people.”  He  re¬ 
viewed  activities  in  this  field 
at  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  level.  In  the  first  he 
said  editors  are  handicapped 
because  their  “legal  position  is 
insecure” — there  is  a  lack  of 
statutes  providing  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  to  the 
people.  He  said  that  one  ave¬ 
nue  of  information  after  an¬ 
other  has  been  closed  by  spe¬ 
cific  legislation,  citing  the  in¬ 
come  tax  law  as  an  example. 

One  trouble,  however,  is  that 
much  legislation  which  doesn’t 
mention  the  press  is  of  vital 
interest  and  concern  to  the 
press  but  doesn’t  get  included 
in  these  reports.  He  said  ASNE 
had  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  editofe 
h  CONTINUING  STUDY  which  wasn't  covered  in  the  Blue  Book  took 
^«ce  on  the  dance  floor  in  Tampa  when  members  ot  the  Associated 
^r*u  Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc.  un-laxed  after  serious  busi- 


Myron  V.  DePew,  Sacramento  Bee 


C.  H.  Hamilton,  Richmond  News  Leader 
ness  sessions.  AP  cameraman  who  made  these  pictures  showing  editors 
interpreting  some  modern  steps  failed  to  identify  the  beauteous 
senoritas. 
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77  Citations 


For  Assistance 


On  News,  Pix 


Tampa,  Fla. 


The  Associated  Press  Man- 
aging  Editors  Association 
awarded  special  citation  to  77 
AP  members  for  outstanding 
participation  in  the  news  and 
newsphoto  reports. 

Each  recipient  received  a 
certificate,  which  gave  details 
of  the  news  coverage  achieve¬ 
ment  cited. 

The  citation  winners: 


News  Coverage  —  Chicago  Tribune^ 
KavscM  City  Star,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Louisville  Times.  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  Bristol  (Va. )  Her¬ 
ald-Courier,  Baltimore  Sun,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Scranton  Times,  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner, 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Daily  Pioneer,  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  Kent  County 
(Md.)  News,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  Middletown  (N.  Y. )  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  Alice  (Tex.)  Echo,  Hobbs  (N.  M.) 
News-Sun,  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader- 
Telegram,  Detroit  News,  St.  Joseph 
News  Press  and  Gazette,  Jackaon 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Fredericksburg  ( Va. ) 
Free  Lance-Star,  Topeka  State  Journal, 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Review,  La 
Cross  (Wis.)  Tribune,  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Dady  Press,  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  News, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Wellington  (Kas.)  News,  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  News  and  Journal,  Par¬ 
sons  (Kas.)  Daily  Sun,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  and  Register,  Litle  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News- 
Star,  El  Paso  Times,  Denver  Post. 

Newsphoto  Coverage  —  KARK-TV , 
Little  Rock,  (Ark.),  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
South.  Bend  Tribune,  Hartford  Times, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Hartford  Courant, 
San  Antonio  Exirress,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Oaldand  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Life 
Magazine,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  Albuquerque  Journal,  Bangor 
News,  Shreveport  Times,  Boston  Post, 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital-N etvs  and 
Post-Tribune. 

News  and  Newsphoto  Coverage — 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe 
Gazette,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Evening  Journal,  Vicksburg  Herald  and 
Post,  Leavenworth  (Kas.)  Times,  New¬ 
port  (R.I.)  News,  Miami  Daily  News, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Dady  News. 


Guild  Okays 
AP  Contract; 
$139  Top  Pay 


A  FOND  TRIBUTE  to  Edward  H.  Butler,  left,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  as  the  "great  head  of  a  great  newspaper 
in  a  wonderful  town"  was  paid  recently  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  Lawyers'  Club.  Charles  F.  McCahill,  center,  a  native  of 
Buffalo  who  is  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
News,  made  the  principal  address.  Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond,  right, 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  toastmaster. 


regardless  of  where  the  story 
may  have  broken,  and  in  many 
instances  regardless  of  the  fact 
it  broke  outside  their  hours  of 
publication.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  News,  there  was  a  touch  of 
irony  for  Editor  John  McDon¬ 
nell,  who  broke  the  story  of 
former  Gov.  Harold  Hoffman’s 
defalcations  in  public  funds.  It 
was  Mr.  Hoffman,  himself  a 
former  newsman,  who  got  Mr. 
McDonnell  his  first  job  as  a 
young  correspondent  with  the 
News  32  years  ago. 


Price  Advising 
On  Censorship 


Washington 


N.  E.  Press  Items 

Washington 
A  collection  of  4,500  manu¬ 
scripts  through  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  may  be  traced  has 
been  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  by  descendents  of 
Nathan  Hale,  Revolutionary 
War  hero.  Among  them  are 
the  papers  of  Nathan  Hale  II, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  1814-1854. 


The  system  of  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  which  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  World  War  II  is  part 
of  the  preparedness  program 
evolving  in  a  continuing  study 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation. 

Byron  Price,  wartime  director 
of  censorship,  is  giving  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  adviser  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Censorship  Plan¬ 
ning — a  government  and  media 
group  which  reports  directly  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Willard  S.  Paul,  deputy 
to  ODM  Director  Arthur  S. 
Flemming. 

Protection  of  vital  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
continuing  study  on  a  high  mili¬ 
tary  echelon  since  1948  when  the 
National  Resources  Security 
Board  began  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  date  the  wartime 
voluntary  censorship  setup 
which  Mr.  Price  administered. 


A  Touch  of  Irony 

Murray  Powers  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  chairman  of 
the  Membership  Participation 
Committee,  announced  the  cita¬ 
tions  and  said: 

“There  is  a  good  story  behind 
each  of  these  citations.  Each 
is  a  prime  example  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operative  exchange  of  news  and 
pictures.  They  include  many  of 
the  finest  beats  of  the  year — 
scored  because  of  the  alert  and 
unselfish  work  of  AP  members 
who  supplied  news  and  pictures 
regardless  of  hardships  involved. 


A  new  contract  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  which  upgrades 
27  bureaus,  with  wage  in- 
creases  from  $1.75  to  $13.50  a 
week,  and  boosts  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  in  eight  major  cities  to 
$139  has  been  ratified  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per  Guild  who  are  employed 
by  the  press  association. 

The  vote,  in  a  nationwide 
referendum,  was  announced  by 
ANG  headquarters  as  “better 
than  four  to  one.”  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  retroactive  to  Nov.  5 
and  runs  to  Dec.  31,  1955. 

Approximately  1,500  persons 
are  covered  by  the  agreement 
which  grants  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
and  greater  fringe  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  changes  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  pension  and  insurance 
programs  which  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  telegraphers’ 
union. 


Bureaus  Upgraded 
Bureaus  in  the  following 
cities  have  been  placed  on  i 
$127.50  minimum  (some  had 
been  at  $114  and  others  at 
$119):  Albany-Troy,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Charlotte,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dallas, 
Denver,  Des  Moines,  Grand 
Rapids,  Harrisburg,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Lansing,  Louisville,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Miami,  Milwaukee  New¬ 
ark,  New  Orleans,  Oklahoma 
City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Richmond, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego  and 
Seattle. 


Seven  bureaus  remain  at 
$117.50.  The  eight  places 
where  the  minimum  goes  up 
from  $135.50  to  $139  are  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Phils 
delphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Washington. 
District  reporters  in  New  York, 
previously  $6.50  below  the  scale, 
move  up  to  within  $4  of  the 
top  pay. 


Starters  Raised 


The  starting  minimum 
raised  from  $57.50  to  $6® 
across  the  nation. 

Other  changes;  Increase  in 
severance  ceiling  from  46  to 
48  weeks,  four-week  vacations 
after  12  instead  of  15  ye*”- 
half-time  extra  for  any  work 
after  7  p.m.  Christmas  Eve. 
20%  raise  in  night  differen¬ 
tials,  full  vacation  and  sid 


FRONT  PAGE  STUFF — Robert  Eunson,  Tokyo  bureau  chief  of  AP, 
points  to  excellent  results  obtained  from  color  separations.  Interested 
observer  at  APME  exhibit  in  Tampa  is  Edward  Haller.  Marshfield  leave  coverage  for  part-tin* 
(Wis.)  News  Herald.  employes. 
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CARTOONISTS  PEN  THEIR  VIEWS  ON  SOME  HOT,  COLD  AND  ANNUAL  FIGHTS 
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SLIGHT  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED  TB  NEVER  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY 

Ivey,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  Arit,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Seibel,  Richmond  |Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


All  News 
Machines  Put 
In  One  Room 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler  have  established  a  special 
communications  room,  just  off 
the  news  room  and  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  copy  desk. 

The  purpose  is  threefold  — 
speedier  news  coverage,  greater 
efficiency  and  easier  mainte¬ 
nance. 

As  with  other  newspapers 
communication  problems  and  fa¬ 
cilities  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  post- World  War  II 
period. 

Before  the  war  there  were 
fewer  than  a  half  dozen  com¬ 
munication  machines  at  the 
Herald  and  Traveler — two  or 
three  AP  and  one  UP  tele¬ 
printer. 

After  the  war  more  tele¬ 
printers  were  added.  Radio  de¬ 
velopments  brought  new  and 
varied  sets  into  the  building. 
Western  Union  automatic  page 
printer  machines  replaced 
Morse  operators  and  their  old- 
time  keys. 

Then  there  are  the  eight  ma¬ 
chines  that  monitor  stock  quo¬ 
tations  through  the  AP  direct 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  the  composing  room. 

In  all,  more  than  30  communi¬ 
cation  machines  were  set  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  seven-story  building. 

The  new  center  is  the  room 
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once  used  by  Morse  operators 
— sometimes  in  the  old  days  by 
as  many  as  15  operators  on  a 
Saturday  night  during  the  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

Cabinets  were  built  around 
the  30  X  16-foot  room.  Ma¬ 
chines  now  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  cabinets.  Underneath  are 
stored  rolls  of  paper  and  car¬ 
bon,  and  fresh  ribbons  for  the 
machines. 

Instead  of  hopping  from  one 
room  to  another  —  sometimes 
missing  a  news  flash — the  copy 
boys  now  patrol  one  room,  man¬ 
ning  all  machines. 

More  than  two  weeks  were 
spent  wiring  the  room  so  that 
every  machine  is  on  its  own 
circuit.  In  this  way  if  one  ma¬ 
chine  should  blow  a  fuse,  it 
won’t  shut  down  the  rest  of 
the  equipment. 

The  latest  in  radio  equipment 
— sets  powerful  enough  to  reach 
planes  and  ships — is  assembled 
in  an  alcove  room  off  the  main 
communications  room. 

Burchett  in  Hanoi 

Chicago 

Reporters  for  Communist 
newspapers  live  in  Hanoi, 
North  Viet  Nam,  as  guests  of 
the  government  and  move 
around  under  armed  guard,  re¬ 
ports  Quentin  Pope,  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service.  Among 
the  Red  writers  who  showed  up 
for  the  takeover  of  northern 
Indo-China  by  the  Viet  Minh 
was  Wilfrid  Burchett,  Paris 
Soir,  who  served  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  in  the  Korean  truce 
talk  period. 
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204-Pg.  Edition 
For  Gen’l  Motors 

Flint,  Mich. 

A  record  edition  of  204  pages 
was  published  by  the  Flint 
Journal,  commemorating  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors’  50  millionth  car 
which  rolled  off  Chevrolet’s 
assembly  plant  here  Nov.  23. 

The  Journal’s  hig  issue  on 
Nov.  22,  carried  25,374  inches 
of  advertising,  of  which  9,539 
inches  were  national,  14,117  lo¬ 
cal  and  1,718  classified.  Most  of 
the  advertising  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  congratulatory  ads  from 
industrial  and  business  Arms 
not  only  in  Flint  but  across 
the  nation,  according  to  Carl  J. 
Koch,  Journal  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

A  total  press  run  of  129,500 
copies  was  printed,  consuming 
185  tons  of  newsprint. 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  Makes 
3  Far  East  Changes 

TTie  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  three  changes  in  its 
Far  East  staff,  to  take  effect 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

After  seven  years  in  New 
Delhi,  Robert  Trumbull  will  go 
to  Tokyo  to  succeed  Lindesay 
Parrott,  who  recently  was 
transferred  to  the  Times  bu¬ 
reau  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
on  the  Times  UN  staff  since 
1946,  will  go  to  New  Delhi. 
Robert  Alden  has  been  assigned 
to  Singapore  to  work  with  'ITll- 
man  Durdin  in  the  vast  area 
that  includes  Malaya,  Indochina, 
Indonesia,  Burma  and  Thailand. 


$446,350 
Death  Benefits 
In  54  Years 

Chicago 

Benefits  amounting  to  $446,- 
350  have  been  paid  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  deceased  Chicago 
Tribune  employees  by  the  Dear¬ 
born  Mutual  Benefit  association 
during  the  54  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  largest  amount 
paid  in  one  year  was  $23,250, 
disbursed  in  1952  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  31  members. 

The  figures  were  announced 
by  J.  P.  Kreutzer,  president  of 
the  association,  who  pointed  out 
that  there  has  been  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  paid  to  the 
beneficiary  of  a  deceased  mem¬ 
ber.  Still  in  effect  is  the  $750 
payment  established  in  1927. 
The  death  benefit  at  the  time 
the  association  was  formed  was 
$400. 

The  membership  fee  of  $1 
a  year  has  remained  the  same. 

As  deaths  occur,  members  are 
assessed  $1  to  cover  payments 
of  benefits  and  to  maintain 
strong  reserve  funds.  With 
2,000  members  currently  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  association,  Mr. 
Kreutzer  estimated  that  each 
assessment  would  provide  for 
the  costs  of  two  and  one-half 
death  payments. 

From  Jan.  1  through  Sept.  15 
of  this  year  each  member  paid 
a  total  of  $5  in  assessments  to 
pay  benefits  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  14  members.  In  1953  mem¬ 
bers  paid  eleven  $1  assessments. 
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’ROUND  BEATS 


Shave  Retires 
But  Dinners 
Will  Go  On 


lOl  and  playing  football  at  convict  boss  told  me  to  come  TT  .  0 

University  of  Minnesota,  Ed  back  the  following  Thursday  i^00S 

offered  a  “temporary”  job  and  give  a  talk  to  the  congre-  O  «/ 

as  sports  editor  of  the  old  gation.”  The  boss,  Mr.  Gerber 

St.  Paul  News.  Although  he  disclosed,  is  the  mastermind  for  iNtJWo  v^0IlL0r 
lacked  only  a  few  credits  for  a  a  group  of  girl  solicitors  who 


lacKea  oniy  a  lew  creuits  lor  a  a  group  oi  giri  solicitors  wno  a  4  m  *11  » 

ners  law  degree,  Ed  took  the  job  collect  $150,^0  for  the  outfit  0mi3l0 

and  stayed  27  years.  yearly. 

Later  he  headed  the  Minne-  That  Thursday,  after  spend-  A  centralized  government 
sota  State  tourist  bureau  and  ing  little  time  preparing  a  15-  news-dissemination  agency  in 

ran  the  Minneapolis  hockey  club  minute  talk  from  the  Bible,  Washington  would  be  “terrible" 

Minneapolis  ][)gfore  joining  the  Star  and  the  reporter  delivered  an  ad-  — “it  would  be  murder,”  said 

Ed  Shave,  Minnesota’s  “grand  Tribune  in  1941.  dress  on  brotherhood  to  six  skid  James  C.  Hagerty,  White  House 

old  man”  of  outdoor  sports,  row  unfortunates.  The  boss,  he  Press  secretary,  in  a  talk  to 

closed  his  career  as  outdoor  Girl  Reporter  Traps  revealed,  directed  three  hymns  New  York  public  relations 

_  An  Escaped  Convict  and  a  prayer.  people  Nov.  19. 

M  inn  e  a  p-  «TnrKHni  m  During  his  talk,  Mr.  Gerber  Mrs.  Denny  Griswold  asked 

o  lis  Tribune  ^  +1,  told  his  readers,  the  derelicts  if  there  were  any  possibility 

with  his  favor-  ^  1  ^  were  asked  to  sign  “chits”  prov-  that  a  Department  of  Informa- 

ite  annual  .  church  dispensed  charity  tion  might  be  set  up  in  the 

event,  the  ,  „  P  1^  potoViincr  nn  and  he  was  drowned  out  when  a  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hagerty  scorned 

pheasant  dinner  woman  worker  barked  at  a  the  very  idea, 

for  disabled  ’  i,  °  shabbily-dressed  man  who  came  In  his  job  as  spokesman  for 


Girl  Reporter  Traps 
An  Escaped  Convict 

Stockholm 


TTafoi.ana  'nriiipVi  Johansson,  who  has  been  hunt-  «  u  u»»  1 
veterans,  which  ,  .  .v  ’  •  „  j  j  to  “church”  late. 

he  founded  13  While  eating  a  meal  with  the  said  he  followed  one  rule:  “1 

year,  ago.  ® S'Earb™  FMqvist  a  re-  «’•*  k-owingly  lie  to  aa, 

Shave  Even  though  inVinTiw  Pr-oar,  or,  ®f  the  unfortunates  tried  newspaperman.”  He  added  that 

Ed  has  official-  a  quarter  from  him.  he  couldn’t  “get  away  with  it" 

ly  retired  (he’s  70),  he  still  tbp  mHin  women  worker  shouted,  because  too  many  reporters  in 

plans  to  carry  on  with  the  din-  °TbP  avpa  give  him  a  cent.  He’s  Washington  know  the  govern- 


In  his  job  as  spokesman  for 
the  President,  Mr.  Hagerty 


bologna,  bread  and  coffee)  now  are  times  when  I  don’t  tell 
get  out.”  them  everything.” 

Boh  Casey  Tells  How  *?®“"**? 

II  D  <  Di*  J  ^l’®  New  York  Chapter,  Pub- 

He  Beat  Blindness  He  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 


plans  to  caiiy  on  wilii  me  um-  .  nnrtb  nf  i-  imn  «  vein,,  o  .. vv/..  guvem- 

ners.  He  Will  also  write  an  Johansson  always  doing  that  You’ve  had 

occ^ional  piece  for  the  Sunday  your  meal  canned  beans,  ®oujse,  he  said,  the« 

Tribune  as  well  as  serve  as  ad-  „  ___  bologna,  bread  and  coffee)  now  are  times  when  I  don’t  tell 

vi,„  l„  the  10,000  leikee  aeeo-  ‘'’™  -erylhieg.” 

ciation  a  group  promoting  Min-  reported  to  have  been  Boh  Casev  Tells  How  *’'*‘*“®  P*’®®®"*®^ 

nesota  s  touri^  trade.  stolen  by  the  criminal.  ww  p  J  The  New  York  Chapter,  Pub- 

Big,  burly  Ed  spent  most  of  Contacting  her  paper  and  the  Beat  Blindness  lie  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 

his  time  with  the  Star  police  by  radio,  Miss  Flodqvist  Chicago  gave  Mr.  Hagerty  a  plaque 

Tribune  traveling  through  Mm-  followed  Johansson  another  few  **On  Nov.  11,  1951,  I  made  saluting  him  for  extraordinarly 
nesota  and  adjoining  states,  both  cars  were  the  astonishing  discovery  that  high  standards  set  during  his 

writing  his  column  and  making  blocked  by  police,  alerted  by  I  was  going  blind,”  says  Robert  years  as  press  secretary  to  Gov- 

some  200  talks  annually  before  ^b©  press  car.  Johansson  gave  J*  Casey,  veteran  Chicago  news-  emor  Dewey  and  President 

sportsmen’s  clubs,  conservation  up  paperman,  who  began  a  series  Eisenhower, 

groups  and  chambers  of  com-  of  articles  in  the  Chicago  Trib-  “You  have  discharged  dif- 

™®1‘®®-  Phony  Church  Group  this  week  under  the  head-  ficult  responsibilities  with  in- 

In  1941,  a  friend  Ed  was  visit-  ^  “0"®®  I  Was  Blind.”  tegrity  and  skill,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  at  the  Veterans  hospital  in  xp  oy  p  series  deals  with  his  ses-  ing  have  brought  lasting  credit 

Minneapolis  remarked  that  he  Boston,  Mass,  sions  in  physicians’  offices  and  to  the  profession,”  the  citation 

would  like  to  have  a  pheasant  Tom  Gerber,  a  Boston  Trav-  on  operating  tables  to  remove  of  merit  stated, 

dinner.  Ed  thought  a  minute  eler  newsman,  infiltrated  one  cataracts  and  his  emotions  when  More  than  300  persons  st¬ 
and  said:  “By  golly.  I’ll  see  of  Greater  Boston’s  phony  he  could  see  again.  For  26  tended  the  luncheon, 

that  you  all  get  a  pheasant  church  organizations  last  week,  years.  Bob  Casey  was  a  star  re-  • 

dinn®r-”  but  before  being  found  out  be-  porter.  He  is  also  the  author  of  ‘Electronic  Tools’ 

He  told  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  cause  he  was  “too  well  dressed”  34  books.  He  has  retired  from  ¥7  r  „ 

veterans’  organizations  about  he  twice  preached  the  Gospel  to  active  newspaper  work,  living  ^  *  llture  Keporters 

the  plan,  and  they  were  eager  a  group  of  down-and-outers  the  with  his  wife,  the  former  Hazel  CHICAGO 

to  co-operate.  That  first  year,  “church”  was  trying  to  save.  MacDonald,  a  former  Chicago  Better  “electronic  tools”  will 

500  disabled  veterans  were  Mr.  Gerber  joined  the  group  Times  reporter,  at  Wilmette,  help  news  media  in  speeding 

served  a  pheasant  dinner  with  to  expose  phony  church  drives  hi,  information  to  the  public  in  the 

all  the  trimmings.  Since  then  and  to  tell  Bostonians  that  “this  •  future,  a  General  Electric  offi- 

huntsmen  throughout  the  state  store-front  is  one  of  about  20  (Governor  Hodses  week, 

have  provided  birds  for  the  din-  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  that  .  ^  ®  _  Among  the  future  possibilitie* 

ners.  This  year  4,000  veterans  swindle  $500,000  from  the  un-  i  lans  rress  (iHllery  listed  by  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker 

in  seven  Minnesota  hospitals  suspecting  public  every  year.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  were: 

were  served.  He  reported  that  he  went  to  The  capitol  press  corps  cov-  Electronic  recorders  which 

At  the  age  of  17,  Ed  left  the  this  particular  church  charity  ering  North  Carolina’s  1955  will  capture  still  pictures  and 

family  farm  at  Hawley,  Minn.,  outfit,  perhaps  the  best  orga-  General  Assembly  probably  will  transmit  them  directly  to  the 

in  a  sombrero  and  a  $4  Fargo  nized  of  the  lot,  dressed  in  old  look  down  upon  the  Senators  newspaper  office, 

suit  with  $10  in  threshing  clothes.  But  afterwards  he  and  Representatives  in  January.  Video  tape  recorders  reduced 

money  sewed  in  the  suit’s  aroused  their  suspicions  because  “We  are  very  hopeful  of  hav-  in  size  by  use  of  new  circuitry 
lining.  he  was  “too  well  dressed.”  ing  a  press  gallery  ready  for  and  transistors. 

Soon  he  was  in  Minneapolis  “Making  the  initial  contact  both  the  House  and  Senate,”  'TV  cameras  as  portable  « 


ing  at  the  Veterans  hospital  in 
Minneapolis  remarked  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  pheasant 


information  to  the  public  in  the 
future,  a  General  Electric  offi- 

>dses  week. 

^  II  Among  the  future  possibilitie* 

liHllery  Hated  by  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  were: 

ress  corps  cov-  Electronic  recorders  which 


lining. 

Soon  he  was  in  Minneapolis 


serving  300  customers  on  a  with  these  swindlers  was  sim-  Governor  Luther  Hodges  told  today’s  still  camera. 
Minneapolis  Tribune  route  to  pie  enough,”  Mr.  Gerber  pointed  newsmen.  The  proposal  is  sub-  Small  transmitters  to  reUy 
help  pay  his  way  through  high  out  in  the  first  part  of  the  ject  to  approval  by  the  Coun-  on-the-spot  coverage  of  new 

school.  series.  “I  just  went  to  the  cil  of  State  of  expenditure  of  events  or  interviews  to  either 

In  1910,  as  a  gangling  youth  ‘church’  and  said  I  was  inter-  a  “modest  sum”  for  putting  up  newspaper  or  TV  studio  simul- 

working  his  way  through  law  ested  in  religious  work.  The  ex-  the  galleries.  taneously. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Morning  vs.  Evening 
^Sales  Astigmatism^ 


The  morning  vs.  evening  con¬ 
troversy  flared  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  in  Spo¬ 
kane. 

Submitted  for  discussion  was 
the  question  of  ethics  raised  by 
the  fact  that  a  northwest  news¬ 
paper  says  in  television  spot 
announcements: 

“Yes,  you,  too,  are  looking  at 
television  just  like  hundreds  of 
others  as  well  as  many  others 
who  go  to  shows,  evening  shop¬ 
ping,  and  other  amusements 
during  the  evening  hours.  That 
is  why  morning  time  is  reading 
time.” 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  replied,  as  follows: 

“This  is  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ethics  as  of  judgment, 
and  in  my  opinion  might  aptly 
be  termed  ‘business  astigma¬ 
tism’. 

“I  will  admit  that  every  one 
of  us  is  guilty  at  times,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  heat  of  keen  compe¬ 
titive  selling,  of  unwise  acts 
and  ill-considered  decisions,  but 
I  submit  that  when  we  go  so 
far  as  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
advertisers  in  the  readership  of 
newspapers  we  commit  a  dis¬ 
service  to  the  industry  we  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

Effect  on  Media  Man 
“Sometime  ago,  I  encountered 
this  question  from  a  media 
director  of  a  nationally  known 
advertising  agency.  ‘What,’  he 
asked,  ‘is  the  matter  with  news¬ 
paper  thinking?’  He  went  on 
to  tell  me  about  a  campaign  his 
agency  was  preparing,  how 
salesmen  of  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  emphasized  the  lack  of 
value  in  evening  newspapers  be- 
<ause  of  the  fractionated  even¬ 
ing  audience  due  to  television, 
radio,  movies,  etc. — how  sales¬ 
men  of  evening  newspapers  de¬ 
cried  the  worth  of  morning 
newspapers  because  they  said 
people  were  too  busy  during  the 
day  for  intensive  and  profitable 
readership.  One  group  was 
spreading  doubts  about  evening 
newspapers,  the  other  was 
spreading  misgivings  about 
morning  newspapers.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  it  might  be  significant 
that  the  agency  resolved  the 
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question  by  signing  up  for  a 
radio  network  show! 

“Indeed  it  was  significant. 
Probably  every  one  of  those 
salesmen  felt  at  the  close  of 
each  day  that  he  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  selling  his  paper. 
He  had  been  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  he  had  been 
doing  was  UNselling  all  news¬ 
papers. 

“You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
it  makes  not  one  iota  of  dif¬ 
ference  whether  a  newspaper  is 
read  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  newspaper  is  being 
read,  that  it  is  there  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader  when  he 
or  she  is  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind  and  is  delivering  the 
message  of  the  advertiser  as  no 
other  medium  can.  That  is  the 
important  thing,  and  it  is  what 
we  should  be  selling. 

Nullify  Bureau’s  Work 

“All  of  us  go  to  our  publi¬ 
shers  recommending  and  urging 


B  Advertising  effectiveness 
I  is  first  and  foremost  with 
I  M.  Anthony  Mattes,  man- 
m  ager,  the  ad  department  of 
g  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
I  California,  which  last  year 
g  spent  $926,770  in  newspaper 
1  space  to  rank  No.  100  among 
=  the  top  100  national  news- 
g  paper  advertisers, 
p  And  speaking  of  effective- 
g  ness,  Tony  finds  readership 
g  studies  reflect  “a  very  satis- 
g  factory  reader  interest  in 
g  our  newspaper  advertising, 
g  not  only  in  the  ‘noted’  cate- 
I  ffory,  but  also  a  qualitative 
g  measure  of  the  impact  and 
g  penetration  of  our  sales  mes- 
i  sage.” 

H  Tony  continues:  “Our  in- 
g  creased  linage  over  the 
y  years  is  the  best  answer  as 
g  to  how  we  feel  about  news- 
g  paper  advertising,  not  only 
g  for  products  and  services, 
1  but  also  for  our  institutional 


their  continued  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which  is 
dedicated  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  newspapers  against  all 
competing  media,  and  then  we 
nullify  that  investment  by  in¬ 
ternecine  warfare  and  whole¬ 
sale  bloodletting  that  dissipates 
our  strength  and  permits  com¬ 
peting  media  to  make  damag¬ 
ing  inroads.  If  you  think  that 
is  not  happening  right  now,  take 
a  look  at  your  own  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  figures. 

Stand  to  Gain 

“Newspapers  generally  stand 
to  gain  more  when  each  of  us 
stresses  the  strength  of  our  own 
newspaper  rather  than  trying 
to  capitalize  on  what  we  feel  to 
be  the  weakness  of  another.  If 
all  of  us  will  do  that  all  sales¬ 
men  will  be  talking  about  news¬ 
papers  in  terms  of  their 
strength  and  not  in  terms  of 
their  weaknesses. 

“Let’s  stop  talking  about 
morning  time  being  reading 
time,  or  evening  time  being 
reading  time  and  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  newspaper  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  reader  at  any  time 
that  suits  his  convenience,  and 
consequently  can  always  de¬ 
liver  the  advertiser’s  message 
more  completely,  more  effec¬ 
tively.” 


copy.  We  have  found  news¬ 
papers  the  most  effective 
way  to  meet  local  condi¬ 
tions.” 


M.  Anthony  Mattes 

Standard  Oil  of  California 


Tony  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  and  went  West  at 


Editor  Makes  Report 
On  Shopping  Centers 

HaCKENSAiCK,  N.  J. 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
this  week  published  a  series  of 
news  features  about  shopping 
centers  around  the  country. 

To  obtain  the  information  the 
newspaper  early  this  month 
dispatched  Executive  Editor 
James  R.  Sutphen  on  an  8,000- 
mile  journey. 

Mr.  Sutphen,  who  until  earlier 
this  year  was  city  editor,  looked 
into  newspaper  problems  as 
well  as  retailing  changes  in 
these  suburban  centers.  He 
collected  data  on  how  newspa¬ 
pers  are  sold — stores,  stands, 
honor  racks — in  these  hubs,  each 
of  which  contains  scores  of  re¬ 
tail  stores. 


Bowen  Joins  Metro 

Appointment  of  Stephen  G. 
Bowen  as  director  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment  was  announced  this 
week  by  Charles  T.  Kline, 
president  of  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
en  will  join  Metro  on  Jan.  1, 
when  he  leaves  Tatham-Laird, 
Inc.  of  Chicago,  where  he  is 
now  media  director. 


the  age  of  six.  Following  g 
graduation  from  ’Frisco’s  g 
Lowell  High  he  returned  to  J 
Manhattan’s  Columbia  Uni-  g 
versity  where  he  majored  in  J 
economics,  business  adminis-  1 
tration  and  journalism.  ■ 

He  became  ad  manager  | 
for  Standard  Oil  of  Cali-  g 
fornia  in  1944,  after  having  J 
served  hitches  as  ad  man-  B 
ager  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s  de-  J 
partment  store  in  New  York,  m 
and  as  an  account  executive  g 
with  Benton  &  Bowles  and  J 
Blackett,  Sample  &  Hum-  g 
mert.  Today  he  keeps  a  wea-  1 
ther  eye  on  the  advertising  g 
for  eight  of  Standard’s  sub-  m 
sidiaries.  1 

Recently  elected  West  g 
Coast  director  of  the  As-  J 
sociation  of  National  Adver-  g 
tisers,  Tony  is  married  and  g 
shares  his  spare-time  fishing,  m 
riding  and  sailing  with  liis  m 
wife  and  10-year  old  son. —  J 
R.  B.  McI.  I 

a 
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pitiiffimiiiiniiiuiiiyii  LINAGE  LEADER 
I  ‘Increase  in  Linage  Tells  How  We  Feel  Abeut  Newspapers’ 


GOOD  RESEARCH  on  small  budgets  was  one  topic  for  the  AAAA  conference.  Panelists  included  (left  to 
right)  William  S.  Blair,  of  Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather;  Margaret  C.  Booss,  of  D'Arcy  Advertising;  and  Join 
E.  Shepherd,  of  Fletcher  D.  Richards. 


ANY  QUESTIONS? — Andy  Ragona,  production  manager  of  the  Nov 
York  Times,  and  his  team-mate,  Ralph  Froelich  of  Grey  Advertisinq 
Agency  handled  a  few  after  conducting  a  panel  on  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  AAAA  meeting. 


AAAA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


dence  of  productivity  as  the 
newspaper.” 

The  advertising  executive 
said  without  such  a  facility  as 
the  newspaper  through  which 
the  retailer,  “your-life-and- 
death  link  in  the  distribution 
chain,  can  maintain  his  busi¬ 
ness,  the  whole  structure  of 
advertising  and  selling  would 
crumble.” 

TV  Too  Dynamic’ 

Ted  Bergmann,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Du  Mont  Television 
Network,  told  the  4-A  media 
group  meeting  that  TV  is 
“much  too  dynamic”  to  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  any  single  ad¬ 
vertising  formula. 

Already,  he  added,  it  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  10%  of 
all  advertising  expenditures 
and  by  1959  will  account  for 
20%  of  such  spending.  “It’s 
now  responsible  for  about  18 
billion  dollars  worth  of  retail 
sales  and  by  1959  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  moving  41  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  at  re¬ 
tail,”  Mr.  Bergmann  predicted. 

Lead-ofT  man  at  the  media 
session  Vernon  C.  Myers,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Look  magazine,  claimed 
top  honors  for  his  media  field 
by  noting  that  magazines,  again 
this  year,  “as  they  have  been 
ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  are  at  all-time  highs 
in  paid  circulation,  in  reader 
audiences  and  in  advertising 
revenue.” 

Mr.  Myers  said  that  today 
there  are  more  advertisers  in¬ 
vesting  more  money  in  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  now  than  ever 
before  in  all  history.  “Today, 
the  combined  circulations  of 
ABC  magazines  is  greater  by 
far  than  the  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  all  daily  newspapers,” 
he  declared. 

The  magazine  publisher  said 
that  PIB  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1954  again  led 
all  national  media  in  the  dol¬ 
lars  invested  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Research  Group  Meeting 

How  an  analysis  of  retail  ads 
was  used  to  obtain  5,000  com¬ 
pleted  trade  interviews  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis  at  12c  per  call, 
was  told  to  a  research  group 
meeting  by  John  E.  Shepherd, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
research,  Fletcher  D.  Richards, 
Inc. 

He  explained  that  his  agency 
had  been  asked  to  make  a  na¬ 
tionwide  check  on  men’s  toilet¬ 
ries  to  determine  answers  to 


several  basic  questions.  “We  hit 
upon  what  we  felt  was  a  new 
research  approach  to  such  a 
problem,”  Mr.  Shepherd  said. 

“We  reasoned  that  to  sell 
men’s  toiletries  a  retailer  must 
promote.  To  promote  he  must 
advertise.  To  advertise  he  must 
run  retail  ads  in  his  local  news¬ 
paper. 

“Therefore,  if  we  secured 
copies  of  all  retail  advertise¬ 
ments  on  men’s  toiletries  for  the 
four  weeks  preceding  Christmas, 
we  would  have  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  what  the  industry 
was  doing.” 

Newspaper  Clippings 

Mr.  Shepherd  related  how  his 
agency  hired  a  clipping  service 
to  supply  it  with  every  ad  that 
appeared  on  men’s  toiletries  in 
any  newspaper  in  the  country 
for  the  four-week  period  be¬ 
tween  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas.  He  said  that  by  January  1 
his  agency  had  5,000  clippings, 
representing  7,000  ads  “which 
turned  out  to  be  a  storehouse 
of  information.” 

“First,”  he  went  on,  “we 
sorted  these  clippings  by  states. 
Then  we  measured  and  tabu¬ 
lated  the  number  of  lines  de¬ 
voted  to  each  brand  by  each 
outlet  in  each  state.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  then  tabulated  and 
totaled,  and  here  were  some  of 
the  things  we  learned; 

“We  were  able  to  estimate  a 
promotional  expense  on  these 
items  by  retailers  of  some  $2,- 
000,000.  From  that  figure  we 
estimated  their  retail  volume 
would  run  between  40  and  50 
million  for  a  four-week  period. 

“That  the  best  territory  for 
men’s  toiletries  at  that  time 
was  in  the  Midwest  states, 
chiefly  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan. 

“Based  on  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  done,  we  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  drug  stores  would  ac¬ 
count  for  53%  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume;  department  stores  35%, 
and  men’s  apparel  stores  11%. 


“We  also  learned  which  were 
the  best-selling  brands.” 

The  agency  researcher  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  agency  felt 
it  had  found  a  new  way  to  check 
distribution,  sales,  brand 
strength,  consumer  preference, 
etc.,  and  a  method  for  setting  up 
bench  marks  for  future  com¬ 
parisons. 

“For  we  had  almost  forgotten 
that  in  this  business  of  adver¬ 
tising  there  are  few  secrets,  be¬ 
cause  to  sell  you  must  promote. 
To  promote  you  must  advertise. 
And  when  you  advertise  at  the 
local  level,  local  newspapers 
will  be  the  backbone  of  your 
eflFort.” 

Production  Session 

Agency  men  attending  a  me¬ 
chanical  production  group  meet¬ 
ing  were  given  some  basic  facts 
by  Andy  Ragona,  production 
manager.  New  York  Times,  and 
Charles  Frederickson,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers. 

Mr.  Frederickson  gave  an  out¬ 
line  on  what  his  papers  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  magnesium 
and  the  quick-etch  method.  He 


submitted  curved  magnesium 
plates  and  printed  pages  for  in¬ 
spection  by  the  agencymen. 

Mr.  Rogona  explained,  among 
other  things,  the  problem  of 
shrinkage  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  “Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  newsprint  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  this  commodity,”  he  said, 
“the  newspaper  industry  had  to 
find  some  method  in  which  to 
save  and  stretch  this  costly 
newsprint.  Of  many  suggestions 
and  plans  the  one  that  was 
adopted  was  the  further  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  over-all  page.” 

He  told  the  agencymen  that 
today  the  set  size  of  a  standard 
newspaper  is  15  7/16  to  print 
14  5/8  on  the  width  and  308 
lines  deep  to  print  300  lines 
deep.  He  said  it  is  “safe”  to  al¬ 
low  one  line  for  every  40  lines 
for  shrinkage. 

• 

Behrens  with  D-F-S 

Chicago 

Albert  M.  Behrens  has  joined 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  In¬ 
corporated,  of  Chicago  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Lady  Esth- 
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PLAIN 


ASHLAND  /  WOOSTER 


MT.  VERNON 


WADSWORTH  V  \  >v  ^  ^ 

^  SALEM 

MASSILLON  X  BARBERTON  "^sebrING 
ALLIANCE 

MILLERSBURG  \  NEW  PHILADELPHIA 


Your  direct  route  to  results 

in  a  $5  billion  market 


There’s  no  better  way  to  speed  up  sales  than  to  tell  your 
story  to  a  double  market.  And  that’s  just  what  happens 
when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  With 
the  P.  D.  you  reach  greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adjacent 
counties.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  No  detour¬ 
ing,  no  wasted  efforts  . . .  just  a  straight-away  toward 
more  results  for  less  money.  Investigate  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  today! 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchandising  coverage  with  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
(New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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{CItvtIanJ) 
Cuyahoga  Cj. 


26  Adjattnt 
County  Ana* 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales 
Efif.  Buying  Income  . 


$1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 
522,053,000  403,545,000 


279,064,000 

63,158,000 

100,473,000 

2,998,757,000 


128,040,000 

38,554,000 

73,949,000 

2,333,759,000 


*  Akron,  Canton.Youngstou'n  not  indudtd. 
Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  19S4 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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Chi.  Tribune 
To  Improve 

Print  Methods 

Chicago 

“When  something  new  is 
needed,  it  will  come  in  the 
Tribune,”  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher, 
declared  at  the  52d  banquet  of 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

“Tomorrow  John  Park  (pro¬ 
duction  manager)  and  I  will  sit 
down  together  to  consider  im¬ 
proving  printing  methods,”  the 
Colonel  told  the  banquet  audi¬ 
ence  of  470  members  of  the  ad 
department  and  executives  of 
other  departments.  The  dinner 
this  year  preceded  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department’s  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

(The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
been  experimenting  with  dry 
offset  color  printing  for  some¬ 
time  under  the  direction  of 
John  Park,  production  man¬ 
ager.) 

Praises  Ad  Department 

Col.  McCormick  hailed  the 
Tribune’s  advertising  depart¬ 


ment  as  the  best  in  any  news¬ 
paper,  saying: 

“My  two  great  interests  in 
life  have  been  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
enterprises.  Little  has  been 
said  about  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  but  much  has  been 
said  about  the  First  Division. 
That  statement  by  Gen.  Persh¬ 
ing  that  refers  most  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is:  ‘The 
First  Division  is  the  best  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  world.’ 

“By  the  same  token,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  department  in  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

When  advertising  first  came 
into  business,  he  said,  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  “buy”  newspapers.  He  re¬ 
called  that  an  advertiser  once 
told  him  that  if  the  Tribune 
did  not  run  the  news  the  way 
the  man  wanted  it,  he  would 
take  his  advertising  out  of  the 
paper.  Col.  McCormick  replied, 
“I’ll  keep  it  out.”  Then  he 
added,  “We  still  have  it.” 

Advertising  grew  little  by 
little,  he  noted,  asserting  the 
late  William  H.  Field,  former 
business  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  was  the  originator  of 
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modern  advertising  selling  as 
practised  by  newspapers. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  who  was 
toastmaster  at  the  banquet,  said 
that  figures  on  the  Tribune's 
linage  records  for  1954  were 
incomplete,  but  that  aside  from 
classified,  linage  and  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  were  continuing  at  high 
levels.  He  pointed  out  that  de¬ 
cline  in  “help  wanted”  advertis¬ 
ing — a  situation  faced  by  all 
metropolitan  papers — was  the 
major  factor  in  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  classified.  He  said 
that  steps  will  be  outlined  at 
the  forthcoming  Tribune  ad  de¬ 
partment  convention  to  meet 
1955  conditions. 


Ad  Council  Plans 
2  New  Campaigns 

The  Advertising  Council  this 
week  voted  to  use  part  of  its 
$100-million-a-year  advertising 
facilities  to  help  ease  juvenile 
delinquency  and  slum  condi¬ 
tions  through  nationwide  cam¬ 
paigns  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio-TV,  car  cards,  and 
outdoor.  Both  campaigns  are 
due  to  break  next  Spring. 

These  and  other  Council  cam¬ 
paign  plans  for  1955  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  650  business  leaders 
attending  a  Council  dinner  in 
New  York  climaxing  the  first 
annual  Advertising  Council 
Day. 

Highlight  of  the  dinner  was 
the  presentation  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Award  for  Public  Service 
to  Charles  E.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


...  page  ONE  News 

Take  any  outside  newspaper  .  .  . 
read  page  one  ....  few,  if  any 
stories  about  Elizabeth  ...  Union 
County  communities. 


Now  let’s  see  what  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper,  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  features. 

.  .  .  corporate  city  news  ...  urban 
communities  and  plenty  of  pic¬ 
tures,  too,  throughout  the  big  two 
daily  sections. 

Local  News  .  .  .  Local  Advertis¬ 
ing  ...  the  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  to  win  brand  preference 
and  the  greatest  sales  volume 
for  your  product. 


Pailn  3ouninl  new  jersey 


SpwM  Ktpnt€ntmti0€t:  WAKO-CRUTITH  CO..  INC. 


Dakota  Dailies 
Organize  to 
Plug  Markets 

The  Dakota  Dailies,  a  group 
which  includes  the  10  major 
daily  newspapers  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  publi¬ 
cizing  the  resources  and  market 
potential  of  the  two-state  area. 

The  group  also  will  promote 
the  dominant  coverage,  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  in  this 
one  and  three-quarter  billion 
dollar  market  of  345,000  house¬ 
holds. 

Recent  development  of  oil  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Williston  Basin, 
mineral  exploitation  in  the 
Black  Hills  area,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  main  stem  dams  in  the 
Missouri  River  program,  and 
the  impact  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  economy  of  the 
two-state  area  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  area  development 
promotion. 

Superiority  of  coverage  over 
any  other  media  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  media  promotion. 

The  10  newspapers  which 
form  the  group  are: 

Farga  Forum,  Grand  Forks 
Herald  Bismarck  Tribune  and 
Minot  Daily  News  in  North 
Dakota;  Sioux  Falls  Argw 
Leader,  Aberdeen  Americas’ 
News,  Rapid  City  Journal,  Wa¬ 
tertown  Public  Opinion,  MU- 
chell  Republic  and  Huron  Daily 
Plainsman  in  South  Dakota. 


ADVERTISING  COUNCIL  DAY  was  attended  by  many  dIstinguisiMd 
guests.  Among  them  were:  (left  to  right);  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  chairtM* 
of  the  board,  Studebalcer-Packard  Corporation,  and  chairman  of  fh* 
Public  Policy  Committee,  the  Advertising  Council;  Mrs.  John  C. 
Sterling  and  her  husband  who  is  publisher  of  This  Week  magazine  atd 
a  Council  director. 
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Safety  on  the  job  is  not  accidental! 


Ac-CIDENT  prevention  is  serious  business  to  tlie  people 
of  Union  Carbide.  They  work  witli  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure  in  many  fields,  yet  last  year  tbeir 
over-all  reeord  was  73  per  cent  better  than  for  U.  S. 
industry  as  a  whole. 

1,500,000  MAN-HOURS  and  no  lost  time  accidents 
...2,500,000  man-bours  with  no  disabling  accidents... 
24  years,  covering  a  total  of  5,668,533  accident-free 
labor  hours.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  safety  rec¬ 
ords  at  various  Union  Carbide  plants. 

IN  RECOGNITION  of  these  achievements.  Union  Car¬ 
bide  was  granted  the  1953  Award  of  Honor  of  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

But  safety  goes  beyond  the  plant  with  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide.  In  many  areas,  they  have  enrolled  in 
home  safety  programs.  Through  these,  whole  families 
learn  how  to  avoid  accidents  — in  the  home,  on  the 
street,  at  school,  and  at  play. 


IN  1954,  Union  Carbide  plants  received  133  awards 
from  the  National  Safety  Council.  These  awards,  given 
in  recognition  of  plant  and  home  safety  programs,  in¬ 
cluded  six  Awards  of  Honor  and  nineteen  Awards  of 
Merit. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  UCC  are  proud  of  these  awards.  But 
their  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  helping  to  increase  safety  — both  on  and 
off  the  job. 

FREE:  Learn  how  ALLOYS,  CARBONS,  CASES,  CHEMICALS,  and 
Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  Jor  "Products 
and  Processes”  booklet  N. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |l|<<  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited 


UCCs  Trado-markvd  Products  include - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Electromet  Alloy*  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  PvROFAxGas  Linde  Oxygen 
Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide  National  Carbons 

Bakelite.  Vinylite,  and  KrenE  Plasties  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  ACHESON  Electrodes 
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THE  ^OKAME  MARKET 
REALLY  MAKES 


Adv*ftiung  R«pr«Mntotn 


Cr*«fii«r  4  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York.  Chkogo. 


Pacific  Northwest  orders 


grow  longer  and  longer 


BIUION  DOLLAR  SPOKANE  MARKEI 
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one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 


Dotroit.  Lot  Angolot,  Son  Francbco,  Atlonto.  Color  Roprotonfotivot,  SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW.  Comic  Soctiont:  Mottopotiton  Group. 


Watch  your  Pacific  Northwest  sales  jump  when  you  really 
cover  and  sell  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market.  The  over 
a  million  residents  of  this  self-contained  market  who  spend 
better  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annually  on  retail 
goods  make  a  big  difference  in  Pacific  Northwest— or  any 
other— sales  program. 

The  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Spokane 
Market  is  half  again  as  big  as  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  combined.  With  more  people  than  Baltimore 
or  Cleveland,  this  is  too  big  a  market  to  miss.  But  you  are 
missing  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  the  Spokane  Market 
if  you  aren’t  giving  it  the  individual  attention  it  merits. 

You  reach  .  .  .  and  sell  .  .  .  big-buying  Spokane  Market 
residents  when  you  use  a  medium  that  measures  up  to  the 
size  of  the  market  itself  .  .  .  The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Together  tney  deliver  the  cover¬ 
age  and  acceptance  that  moves  merchandise  at  full  volume 
in  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market. 

Be  sure  you  are  reaching  and  selling  this  different  market 
that  makes  all  the  difference  in  Pacific  Northwest  sales. 


Accepted  as 

Home-Town  Newspapers 
the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Inland  Empire 


Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  160,000—81.84%  UN>Duplicated 
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Cleary  Recalls 
Early  Career 
At  Chi.  Trib. 

Chicago 

Jim  Cleary,  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  may  sometimes  forget  his 
wife’s  birthday  or  those  of  his 
children,  but  he  always  re¬ 
members  Sept.  30.  For  on  that 
date  in  1907  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a 
young  reporter. 

James  M.  Cleary,  now  vice- 
president  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Inc.,  recalled  his  early 
career  on  the  Tribune  in  a 
talk  last  week  before  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Minus  1st  Week’s  Pay 

Young  Cleary  had  planned  to 
be  a  lawyer,  but  turned  to 
newspapering  when  he  couldn’t 
get  started  as  a  law  clerk  for 
more  than  $5  a  week.  His 
first  job  on  the  Tribune  was 
that  of  a  picture  chaser.  He 
told  his  audience  that  he  was 
hired  on  a  trial  basis,  and  that 
while  he  succeeded,  he  didn’t 
get  paid  his  first  week’s  pay 
with  the  Tribune — nor  has  he 
ever  collected  that  initial  sal¬ 
ary. 

In  the  years,  that  followed, 
Mr.  Cleary  won  his  spurs  at 
the  Tribune  doing  many  things, 
eventually  establishing  the  pa¬ 
per’s  business  survey  depart¬ 
ment  (now  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment).  As  a  young  man,  his 
ability  to  “speak  up”  and  say 
what  he  thought  was  wrong 
with  Tribune  operations  earned 
him  the  respect  of  his  elders. 

He  recalled  some  of  the  early 
promotions  staged  by  the  'Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  lusty  period  when 
that  paper  was  battling  its 
competitors  for  leadership.  He 
told  of  the  land  shows  the  Tri¬ 
bune  sponsored  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  advertising  of  farm 
lands  and  other  property 
throughout  the  Middle  West  in 
the  early  1900’s. 

Recalls  Lotteries 

He  mentioned  the  “cheer 
check”  lotteries  conducted  by 
the  Tribune  and  the  old  Herald- 
Examiner,  with  the  latter  start¬ 
ing  the  stunt  by  offering  $25 
a  day  to  lucky  persons  holding 
inning  numbers.  Later  the 
Tribune  offered  $25,000  a  day, 
and  its  Hearst  morning  com¬ 
petitor  raised  the  ante  to  $50,- 
WO.  Elach  paper  sought  to 
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top  the  other,  both  flooding  the 
city  with  lucky  numbers,  until 
finally  the  Tribune  was  offering 
$200,000  a  day.  At  that  point, 
Mr.  Cleary  recalled,  the  late 
Victor  Lawson,  then  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in¬ 
terceded  through  the  postmas¬ 
ter  to  get  both  morning  papers 
to  call  off  their  lotteries,  which 
were  not  published  in  the  mail 
editions. 

Mr.  Cleary’s  ability  to  write 
good  copy  aided  him  in  selling 
the  first  full-page  food  store 
ad  in  the  Tribune,  along  with 
getting  full-page  ads  from  a 
laundry  and  an  art  gallery. 
This  led  to  establishment  of  a 
copy  service  department  and 
eventually  to  the  business  sur¬ 
vey  department,  forerunner  of 
the  modern  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  Mr.  Cleary  who 
wrote  the  famous  'Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  ad:  “1921  Will  Reward 
Fighters.” 

He  was  also  in  on  the  genesis 
of  the  $100,000  contest  for  an 
architectural  design  of  the 
present  Tribune  Tower.  It  was 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  who  called  Cleary  to 
his  office  and  told  him  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  world-wide  contest, 
leaving  all  the  details  to  Mr. 
Cleary.  These  included  a  trip 
to  South  America  to  inspect 
the  LaPrensa  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  he 
found  a  gym  in  the  LaPrensa 
plant. 

Swords  for  Reporters 

In  the  gym,  he  said,  he 
found  the  usual  dumbbells  and 
Indian  clubs,  along  with  ra¬ 
piers.  “The  swords  were  for 
reporters,  apparently,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  defend 
their  honor  and  their  news 
stories,”  remarked  Mr.  Cleary. 

Mr.  Cleary  took  leave  from 
the  Tribune  long  enough  to 
help  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  establish  a  promotion 
department.  It  was  while  in 
Los  Angeles  that  he  met  Paul 
Hoffman,  then  a  young  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer,  who  was  destined 
to  head  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  friendship  event¬ 
ually  led  Mr.  Cleary  to  leaving 
the  Tribune  to  join  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  at  Studebaker,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is  now  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary. 

As  a  passing  aside,  Mr. 
Cleary  said  that  his  early  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  editorial 
material  to  go  into  special  sec¬ 
tions  caused  him  to  have  an 
aversion  to  special  sections 
which  stands  today.  He  now 
insists  that  Studebaker’s  ads 
are  not  run  in  auto  sections,  but 
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rather  in  the  regular  news 
section  of  such  an  issue. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
veteran  agency  man  offered  five 
“gripes”  about  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentation,  as  voiced  by  his 
agency’s  space  buyers,  and  in¬ 
cluding  one  pet  peeve  of  his 
own.  TTie  four  points  raised 
by  space  buyers  were: 

(1)  Representatives  don’t  al¬ 
ways  know  who  is  handling  a 
particular  account  and  take 
their  sales  story  to  the  wrong 
space  buyer. 

(2)  Representatives,  in  turn, 
don’t  let  the  space  buyer  know 
who  is  normally  assigned  to 
cover  a  particular  account. 

(3)  Newspapers  fail  to  keep 
a  firm  date  on  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  ad  is  to  run,  this  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  automobile 
copy. 

(4)  National  advertisers  pay 
a  higher  rate,  but  local  adver¬ 
tisers  continue  to  enjoy  the 
preferred  positions. 

(5)  Mr.  Cleary  detests  let¬ 
ters  from  the  “big  brass”  that 
go  over  the  heads  of  the  sales¬ 
men  calling  on  the  account. 

Weintraub  Moving  Up 
To  Board  Chairman 

William  H.  Weintraub,  presi¬ 
dent  of  William  H.  Weintraub 
&  Company,  Inc.,  announced  this 
week  that  he  would  become 


Chairman  of  the  Board  on  Jan. 
3. 

He  also  announced  effective 
on  that  date  the  election  of  a 
new  slate  of  officers  consisting 
of  Elkin  Kaufman,  president, 
John  D.  Scheuer,  ^nior  V.  P., 
Norman  B.  Norman,  Exec.  V. 
P.,  Eugene  H.  Kummel,  V.  P. 
&  Sec’y.,  B.  David  Kaplan,  V.  P. 
&  Treasurer,  John  Morris,  V.  P. 
&  Director  of  Marketing,  Miss 
Kay  Daly,  V.  P.  &  Fashion  Di¬ 
rector. 

• 

McLean,  Auto  Ad 
Pioneer,  Dies 

William  S.  McLean,  67,  form¬ 
erly  general  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  for 
the  Fisher  Body  Division  of 
General  Motors,  died  Nov.  16. 
Mr.  McLean  was  one  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  industry’s  pioneers  in 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 

In  1914,  he  joined  the  sales 
and  advertising  department  of 
the  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  and  from  1917  to  1927  he 
held  various  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  positions  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

In  1927,  he  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Fisher 
Body  and  subsequently  was 
made  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


the  COMPLETE  Picture  of  Buffalo’s  8- County 
Market  in  a  Single,  Ready  Reference 

Population  Characteristics  —  Retail  Trade  Statistics— Buying  Power 
Figures— General  Data  — for  City  of  Buffalo,  its  ABC  City  Zone, 
Metropolitan  Area,  and  Complete  8-County  Market. 

42  pages  of  factual,  minutely  detailed  marketing  and  sales  informa¬ 
tion  arranged  for  quick,  convenient  reference.  Five  colored  maps. 
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BEST  AD 

You  probably  have  your 
own  strong  views  on  the 
merits  of  long  ad  copy 
vs.  short  copy. 

Our  most  effective  copy 
runs  just  two  words  long, 
no  more. 

These  two  words  tell 
you  the  basic  story  of 
our  magazine’s  specific 
editorial  direction  .  .  . 
and  the  exclusive  interest 
it  holds  for  the  men 
whose  media-buying  de¬ 
cisions  can  mean  business 
for  your  newspaper. 

The  two  words?  They’re 
directly  below,  on  the 
cover  of  our  magazine . . . 


48  W.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  18 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Bosch  Beer  Makes  Good 


Use  of  Newspaper  Ads 


Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising, 
schedule  to  fit  the  food  day  pat¬ 
tern,  plus  cheery  1,000-line  ads 
to  tie-in  with  key  holidays,  has 
boosted  sales  of  Bosch  Beer, 
brewed  by  Bosch  Brewing  Co., 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and  sold  in 
Upper  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

Bosch  turned  to  newspapers 
in  1953  when  a  survey  showed 
that  not  enough  people  could 
recall  the  Bosch  Beer  label.  The 
brewery  sought  the  services  of 
C.  Wendel  Muench  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  which, 
in  turn,  came  up  with  a  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  program. 

Introduce  Tuba  Man 

The  campaign  was  keyed  to 
run  in  newspapers  on  food  ad¬ 
vertising  days,  designed  to  make 
Mrs.  Housewife  aware  of  Bosch 
packaged  beer.  In  addition,  the 
ads  were  aimed  to  put  the 
Bosch  trade  mark  (Tuba  Man) 
in  action.  An  added  punch  was 
provided  by  using  1,000-line  ads 
preceding  holidays,  such  as  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day,  Easter,  Memorial 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s. 

A  total  of  17,000  lines  were 
used  this  year  in  37  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  dail¬ 
ies.  Two  hundred  line  ads  are 
used  weekly  on  food  days,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Tuba  Man.  When 
the  holiday  ads  came  along,  the 
agency  sought  to  energize 
Bosch  distributors  into  mer¬ 
chandising  their  product 
through  chain  and  independent 
food  stores  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  by  food  pro¬ 
cessors. 


dlfVIVABli 


REIY 


Here’s  how  Bosch  tied  into 
Valentine’s  Day — an  occasion 
in  which  candy  and  flowers 
usually  get  the  big  play. 

“Just  remember,  wives  and 
sweethearts — you  can’t  please 
a  Valentine’s  Day  hero  more 
than  to  have  plenty  of  smooth, 
mellow,  golden  Bosch  Beer  on 
hand,  ready  chilled  when  he 
comes  home,  or  calls  for  you. 
He’ll  say,  ‘There’s  a  gal  who 
who  knows  her  men!’  Buy  a  full 
case  or  some  6-packs  ahead  of 
time.” 


Credits  Newspapers 


Today,  Bosch  Beer  accounts 
for  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of 
total  beer  sales  in  the  territory 
served.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
papers,  Bosch  uses  outdoor, 
spot  radio  and  some  radio  sports 
programs.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  carried  the  major 
load. 


“We  feel  the  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  newspapers  has  material¬ 
ly  helped  us  in  showing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  sales  during 
1954,”  J.  Raymond  Fox,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bosch  Brewing  Co.,  told 
E&P.  “Subsequent  studies  made 
since  our  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  got  underway,  shows 
that  a  high  percentage  of  per¬ 
sons  were  able  to  readily  identi¬ 
fy  the  Bosch  Tuba  Man  label. 
In  fact,  the  Tuba  Man  has  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  Bosch 
Beer.” 


S  KocInUHir  Pltii,  Dtit  P.  Wiw  Tort  2B.  W.T. 


Mr.  Muench,  head  of  the 
agency  bearing  his  name, 
pointed  out  to  E&P  that  news¬ 
papers  offer  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  creative  selling  ap¬ 
proaches  and  can  secure  im¬ 
mediate  sales  action.  “We 
know  this  from  experience,”  he 
said.  “In  our  current  Bosch 
campaign  we  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  humor  and  have  put  ac¬ 
tion  in  our  client’s  label  through 
the  activities  of  the  Tuba  Man.” 


Driiffhtfiilly  Moeth. 
mUow,  foldan.  always 
uatfam.  Boach  ia  tlw  baar  eaatUar 


Tuba  Man  Supplies  the  Action. 


Chrysler  Cars  Debut 
In  6-Page  Supplement 

Five  dealers  representing 
Chrysler  Corporation’s  four 
makes  of  automobiles  in  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Pasco,  Richland,  and 
Kennewick,  Washington,  last 
week  went  in  on  a  six-page  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Chrysler’s  line  of 
1955  cars. 

The  Herald,  represented  ns- 
tionally  by  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc.,  printed  pages  one  and 
six  in  red  and  black.  Five  of 
the  pages  were  full-page  ads. 

Page  one  carried  a  banner 
line  in  red  ink  and  contained  a 
1,050-line  Chrysler  Corporation 
ad,  plus  editorial  copy  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  new  cars. 

Chrysler  Corporation  recent¬ 
ly  announced  it  was  increasing 
its  schedule  in  newspapers  by 
16%  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  page  8). 


Opens  N.  Y.  Ad  Office 

The  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  announced  this 
week  the  opening  of  a  New 
York  office  for  the  sale  and 
service  of  general  advertising, 
effective  Dec.  1.  James  J.  Todd 
will  manage  the  new  office  at 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
17. 


Wash.  (D.  C.)  News 
Names  Myron  Glaser 

Myron  Glaser  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  Next. 
it  was  announced  by  Howard 
Grothe,  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Glaser  succeeds  George 
Graff  Jr.,  who  recently  resigned 
to  become  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Charloiit 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

Mr.  Glaser  joined  The  News 
April  1,  1954  as  manag:er  of  the 
resort  and  travel  department 
after  many  years  in  a  similar 
capacity  on  the  Washingtc* 
Times-Herald. 
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Washington  stores 
were  packed  and 
jammed  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  11th 

Armistice  Day  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  sale  days  of  the  year  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  year’s  business  on 
November  1 1th  was  sensational.  Advertising  was  very  heavy,  too,  and  we’d 
like  to  show  you  how  it  was  distributed  among  Washington’s  three 
newspapers. 

The  Washington  Star  carried  237,399  lines  or  49.8% 
of  Armistice  Day  advertising  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Daily  News  carried  98,929  lines  or  20.7%  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  advertising  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Post-Times  Herald  carried  140,788  lines  or  29.5% 
of  Armistice  Day  advertising  on  Thursday  morning. 

Alone,  mind  you.  The  Washington  Star  carried  49.8%  of  the  total.  When 
you  add  the  20.7%  carried  by  the  Daily  News  you  come  face  to  face  with 
the  inescapable  fact  that  70.5%  of  all  Armistice  Day  advertising  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  placed  in  the  two  evening  newspapers. 

As  we’ve  been  telling  you  right  along,  it  is  a  family  habit  in  Washington  to 
look  in  an  evening  newspaper  to  see  what  the  stores  are  advertising.  Not 
morning,  but  evening.  That’s  why  The  Washington  Star  is  4th  in  the  nation 
in  retail  advertising  and  5th  in  the  nation  in  total  advertising  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1954.  The  Star  pays  off  in  customers. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Reprasanted  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormtbaa,  Inc.,  420  laxinglon  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Datroil  —  lot  Angalat  —  San  Francisco 
Spacial  Florida  raprasantotiva;  Tho  laonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Booch,  Florida 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 


Say  It  with  Impressions 
Is  Aim  of  Florists^  Push 


The  Florists’  Telegraph  De¬ 
livery  Association  last  week 
announced  its  newspaper  and 
national  magazine  schedules 
for  the  period  November 
through  June  1955. 

There  will  be  some  470,147,- 
028  printed  newspaper  impres¬ 
sions  during  the  year.  Also  an 
estimated  171,059,458  printed 
magazine  impressions  will  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  same  period. 

“Translated  into  the  number 
of  U.  S.  families  who  will  see 


our  message,”  the  FTDA  told 
its  members,  “it  means  an  esti¬ 
mated  80.67%  of  all  U.  S. 
families  will  be  covered  by 
your  ad  campaign.” 

In  Canada,  total  newspaper 
impressions  will  run  approxi¬ 
mately  28,810,034  prints;  sup¬ 
plements  will  reach  5,378,930 
impressions.  This,  according  to 
FTDA,  represents  79.67%  of 
the  Canadian  newspaper  fami¬ 
lies  covered. 


Sales  Success  in  New  England 
depends  upon  knowing  New 
England  market  variations 


“Markets  in  New  England  are 
so  variable  from  the  standpoint 
of  wholesale  distribution,  that 
unless  market  appraisal  is  cor¬ 
rect  . . .  and  unless  advertising- 
sales  promotion  is  applied 
where  retail  sales  are  greatest 
.  .  .  sales  volume  may  never 
approach  the  real  potential,” 
says  Arthur  F.  Rush,  New 
England  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Kellogg  Sales  Company. 

“For  example:  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market  is 
rated  33rd  best  in  the  United 
States  in  Retail  Grocery  Sales 
.  .  .  yet,  most  wholesale  trade 
tabulations  do  not  give  it  such 
distinction  because  three  of 
Worcester’s  leading  grocery 
chains  (A  &  P,  Stop  &  Shop, 
and  First  National)  have  their 
warehouse  and  distribution 
centers  in  other  localities. 


“Therefore,  about  75  stores 
of  these  major  chains  do  not 
usually  show  up  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  wholesale  figures  for 
Worcester.  To  determine 
Worcester’s  real  grocery  mar¬ 
ket  potential.  Retail  Grocery 
Sales  are  the  proper  yardstick 
.  .  .  sales  which  are  in  excess 
of  $168  million  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Market.” 

Local  Level  Knowledge  Is  A 
Must  For  Top-Level  Decision 
Making 

•  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market  by 
The  Worcester  Telegram,  The 
Evening  Gazette,  and  The 
Sunday  Telegram.  George  F. 
Booth,  publisher.  Circulation 
daily,  155,552;  Sunday,  103,099. 


(Advertisement ) 


Zenith  Radio  Pin-Points 
Retail  Ad  Support  in  J-A 

The  New  York  Joumal- 
American  featured  in  its  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  21  issue,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  adver¬ 
tising-merchandising  packages 
ever  published,  in  which  Zenith 
participated  in  a  five-way  split- 
run  basis  with  its  dealers. 

Six  pages  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Pictorial  Review  section 
were  used  to  display  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  line  of  TV  sets, 
radios  and  phonograph  record¬ 
ers  by  dealers  in  five  different 
areas  throughout  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

The  five  areas  were  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Brooklyn,  Westchester, 
Connecticut,  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  In  each  case. 
Zenith  occupied  the  back  page 
in  full  color,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  pages  were  taken  over 
by  Zenith  dealers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  territories. 

It  required  precision  coordi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  press  room  to 
carry  out  the  complicated  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  event, 
which  marks  probably  the  first 
time  that  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  was  used  to  pin-point 
advertising  support  in  so  many 
different  locations. 

Financial  Ads  Score 
On  Woman’s  Page 

Cantor,  Fitzgerald  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  in¬ 
vestment  brokers,  have  been 
getting  phenomenal  results  by 
placing  a  portion  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  woman’s  page 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
lieu  of  the  more  conventional 
financial  page  ads. 

The  response  from  such  ads 
pointed,  of  course,  toward  the 
woman  investor,  was  so  great 
that  the  firm  had  to  pull  the 
ads  after  several  days  in  or¬ 
der  to  catch  up  with  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inquiries,  according  to 
Bernard  Cantor,  president  of 
Cantor,  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Cantor,  who  admits  that 
even  he  was  surprised  with 
the  results,  has  long  felt  that 
many  women  with  investments 
do  not  read  the  financial  pages. 
Since  women  statistically  con¬ 
trol  60%  of  the  wealth  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  are  the  country’s 
largest  stockholders,  he  was 
anxious  to  reach  them  in  their 
own  media. 

The  ads,  placed  through  the 
Jere  Bayard  Agency,  were  cap¬ 
tioned  “To  Women  Who  Want 
More  Money,”  and  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  woman’s  arm  and 
handbag. 


Newspapers 
Dubbed  No.  1 
Ad  Medium 

Newspaper  advertising 
reaches  a  larger  audience  than 
any  other  type  of  advertising 
media,  Fred  D.  Stahl,  executive 
vice  president  and  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  told  members  of 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
metropolitan  Reading  during  a 
dinner  in  the  Berkshire  Hotel 
last  week. 

Mr.  Stahl  told  the  sales  exec¬ 
utives:  “Your  local  newspaper 
is  your  best  bet  for  solving  your 
selling  problems.  For  only  the 
newspaper  has  the  local  touch.” 

He  said  an  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  not  only  rings  the 
cash  register  the  day  after  the 
ad  runs,  but  also  for  a  long 
time  thereafter. 

“It  still  is  the  only  medium 
that  is  permanent,”  he  added, 
“that  can  be  laid  aside  and 
picked  up  later.  It  is  still  the 
only  medium  that  traces  the 
history  of  a  man’s  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.” 

Mr.  Stahl  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  television  has  decreased 
the  audience  of  radio  and  mag¬ 
azines,  it  has  not  halted  the 
continuous  rise  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  which  during 
the  last  20  years  has  gone  from 
28  million  in  the  U.  S.  to  over 
54  million. 

Mr.  Stahl  said  a  survey  dis¬ 
closed  that  16  out  of  20  men  and 
19  out  of  20  women  read  a  daily 
newspaper.  Another  survey  tak¬ 
en  after  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  last  year  showed 
that  the  feature  most  readers 
missed  during  the  strike  was 
advertising. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  preserv- 
able  item,”  he  concluded.  "It 
can  be  saved  for  reference, 
study  and  action.” 


Florida  and  Autos 

In  Special  Sections 

The  State  of  Florida  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  standard-sue 
section  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  of  Nov.  28,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  opening  day 
of  the  Investment  Bankers’  A^ 
sociation  convention  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 

A  special  “Salute  to  the  50 
millionth  General  Motors  Car" 
was  published  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  on  Nov.  23. 
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Detroiters  are  big  earners.  They 
earned  more  than  six  billion 
dollars  in  1953— higher  earnings 
per  worker  than  any  other  major 
market.  Detroiters  are  big 
spenders.  Retail  sales  per  family 
are  highest  of  the  five  big 
markets. 

But  that’s  only  one  part  of  the 

DMB  picture.  In  this  35-page 
booklet  prepared  and  distributed 
by  The  Detroit  News  Research 
Department,  the  entire  Detroit 
Business  picture-story  is  de¬ 
tailed.  It  shows  why  Detroit  is  an 
outstanding  market,  and  why 
The  Detroit  News  is  its  outstand¬ 
ing  medium— carrying  more  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  than  both  other 
newspapers  combined. 

If  you  haven’t  received  your 
copy  yet,  contact  your  nearest 
Detroit  News  office,  or  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  The  News’  Promotion 
and  Research  Department. 
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weekly  employment  increase 
in  Detroit's  auto  plants. 


The  Detroit  News 


Weekday  CbcwleHen  4SI,»7— Sunday  Orcwlolien  541,130  ABC  3/3I/S4 


Eastern  Office:  110  E.  4Jnd  St.,  New  '^ork  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 
Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  HI.  •  Pacific  Coast:  735  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  PR  ROUNDUP 


How  Organized  PR 
Can  Fit  into  Agency 


It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  function  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  service  in  the  advertising 
agency  picture  could  ever  be 
neglected  or  ignored  by  experi¬ 
enced  marketing  men.  Yet  it 
has,  according  to  John  Sasso, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  G.  M.  Bas- 
ford  Company. 

Speaking  this  week  beiore 
the  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  session  which  opened  the 
Eastern  Annual  Conference  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Sasso  asserted  that 
agency  men  for  the  most  part 
have  given  public  relations 
“either  lip  service  or  none  at 
all,  have  never  delved  into  its 
relationships  to  other  tech¬ 
niques,  have  never  analyzed  it 
in  relation  to  agency  econ¬ 
omics  or  agency  growth.” 

PR  Men  Busy 

Even  today,  in  many  agen¬ 
cies,  Mr.  Sasso  continued,  “we 
still  find  PR  men  busy  ‘selling’ 
themselves  and  the  function  to 
their  management.  What  a  re- 


What's 
Going  on 


Scholastic  Art  Competition! 

4,000  boys  and  girls  from  more  than 
100  schools  hold  their  own  big-time 
art  show. 

Art  Competition  is  just  one  more 

of  the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example 
of  the  Globe's  famed  "youthful 
touch." 
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BOSTON  GLOBE 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


flection  on  agency  manage¬ 
ment!  Must  they  be  ‘sold’  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  need  for  a  basic 
technique — or  are  they  con¬ 
sciously  not  interested?” 

Mr.  Sasso  attributed  this 
neglect  of  the  public  relations 
function  by  many  agencies  to 
the  following  four  reasons: 

Reasons  Given 

1)  Top  echelons  have  no 
clear  understanding  of — or  re¬ 
spect  for  —  the  technique;  2) 
Many  agency  men  have  the  im¬ 
mature  conception  that  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  are  com¬ 
petitors;  3)  Agencies  fail  to 
plan  and  coordinate  the  tech¬ 
nique  with  other  sales  tools; 
and  4)  Top  brass  won’t  pay  the 
kind  of  salary  demanded  by  the 
major-league  manpower  need¬ 
ed. 

“The  function  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  a  complex  one  in  the 
marketing  picture,”  Mr.  Sasso 
pointed  out.  “Space  advertising, 
direct  mail,  merchandising,  and 
the  many  other  advertising- 
function  techniques  play  vital 
parts.  So  does  public  relations 
and  its  principal  tool  publicity. 

Build  Each  Other 

“Public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  do  not  conflict  with  ad¬ 
vertising:  one  cannot  replace 
the  other,  no  matter  who  tells 
you  so.  On  the  contrary,  when 
handled  by  the  agency,  both 
techniques  tend  to  build  each 
other.  Remember,”  Mr.  Sasso 
added,  “that  the  only  people 
who  try  to  sell  the  idea  of 
PR  replacing  advertising  are 
fast-talking  outside  organiza¬ 
tions  with  no  interest  in  basic 
marketing  principles.” 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


Mr.  Sasso  produced  a  chart 
(see  cut)  showing  how  the 
method  of  setting  up  a  PR  de¬ 
partment  in  an  agency  falls 
into  four  basic  categories. 

“In  considering  PR  as  a  po¬ 
tential  sales  tool  for  your 
client,”  he  said,  “remember  that 
the  man  or  men  handling  the 
technique  must  measure  up  to 
its  demands.  Good  PR  men  are 
rare.  Good  men  in  this  field 
mu.st  have  sales  sense,  imagina¬ 
tion,  an  ability  to  analyze, 
knowledge  of  editorial  require¬ 
ments,  knowledge  of  media, 
the  acquaintance  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  editors,  an  ability  to 
work  with  people,  no  fear  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours. 

Training  A  Must 
“There  is  no  one  man  with 
all  these  qualifications,”  Mr. 
Sasso  admitted,  “but  the  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  approx¬ 
imated  if  a  good  job  is  to  be 
done.  Training  is  a  must:  it 
is  not  enough  to  hire  a  former 
newspaperman.” 

Hal  Davis,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  who  presided 
over  the  PR-Publicity  session, 
noted  at  the  end  of  a  panel 
session  that  the  hottest  issue 
today  seems  to  concern  the 
proper  place  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  within  the 
agency  framework. 

Mulvaney  of  Shell  Oil 
Joins  Mathieu  PR  Firm 


4-A  Surveys 
49  Agencies 
On  PR  Set-up 

During  the  4-A’s  session  on 
PR  and  publicity,  Hal  Davis, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
motion,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  in  his  opening  remarks 
as  chairman  of  the  session,  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  October  of  this 
year  the  4-A  had  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  160  agencies 
concerning  their  PR  and  pub¬ 
licity  departments. 

Following  is  a  summary  of 
information  provided  by  the  49 
agencies  that  answered  the 
the  questionnaire: 

Do  you  have  a  Public  Rela- 
tions-Publicity  Department? 


Yes  28 

Yes — separate  company  1 
No  19 

No — Publicity  only  1 

Number  of  People  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations-Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment. 

One  4 

Two  4 

Three  to  five  6 

Six  to  ten  6 

Sixteen  to  twenty  2 

Twenty-one  to  twenty-five  3 
Forty  to  fifty  2 

Seventy-five  1 

Over  100  1 


Hugh  Mulvaney  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Charles  Mathieu  &  Co., 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

Previously,  Mr.  Mulvaney  had 
been  associated  with  the  Shell 
Oil  Company  for  13  years. 
Most  recently  he  was  manager, 
special  projects,  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  depai't- 
ment  in  New  York.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  was  regional  PR 
representative  for  Shell  in 
Houston,  Texas. 


How  Long  Department  Has 


Been  Active? 

1  to  5  years  12 

9  to  15  years  6 

20  years  and  over  a 

Since  birth  of  agency  5 
Not  reported  1 

Title  of  Department  Head 
Vicepresident  6 

Director  of  Publicity; 
Publicity  Director  7 

Director  of  Public  Rela- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


HOW  AGENCY  CAN  SUPPLY  PR  SERVICE  is  explained  by 
Sasso,  vicepresidenf  and  director  of  public  relations,  G.  M.  Bastard 
Company,  during  the  publicity-public  relations  session  at  the  Eastars 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agaa* 
cies,  held  this  week  in  New  York  City. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


the  TRISTEES  Of  C  OI I  MBI A^tMVERsmf 
l\  IMF.  i  V*  M»«  €o»«  C»an»c 

TI*  ML  »«  **  rUms  IIIM 

l^ar/^^lsor) 

JliejJaLITZER  PRIZE 


Scoops  don’t  come  easy  for  a 
newspaperman.  Hollywood  legend 
notwithstanding,  reporters  rarely 
find  sensational  disclosures  dumped 
in  their  laps. 

More  often  it’s  plain,  hard  work 
that  produces  truly  important  stories 
such  as  Richard  L.  Wilson’s  front- 
pagers  on  what  the  FBI  reported  to 
the  White  House  in  1945  on  Harry 
Dexter  White  and  numerous  others 
accused  of  Communist  affiliation. 
These  stories  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  last  year  revealed  that,  long 
before  any  of  the  subsequent  con¬ 
gressional  investigations,  the  FBI 


alerted  the  White  House  on  alleged 
widespread  Soviet  espionage  in  the 
federal  government. 

Washington  was  jolted.  High- 
ranking  figiures  ijerspired  profusely, 
hurled  charges  and  refutations,  while 
Wilson’s  story  was  hailed  as  a  “jour¬ 
nalistic  performance  in  the  highest 
interests  of  American  democracy.’’ 
First  official  kudos  for  the  tall,  tal¬ 
ented  chief  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune’s  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune’s  Washington 
Bureau  was  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
Washington  correspondence — then, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Praise  for  many  a  memorable 
news  beat  and  excellent  reporting 
job  comes  regularly  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau.  Dick  Wilson’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  has  been  enshrined  in  an  al¬ 
ready  bulging  trophy  case  of  awards, 
medals  and  prizes  accumtilated  by 
the  Bureau’s  staff. 

Wilson,  who  started  his  Washing¬ 
ton  job  22  years  ago,  first  eam^ 
capital  press  corps  recognition  as  an 
agricultural  expert  for  his  succinct 
reports  on  New  Deal  developments 
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in  the  federal  farm  program.  Over 
the  years  he  has  acquired  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
an  array  of  first-name  acquaintances 
among  the  leading  figyures  of  our 
time  and  the  responsibility  for  head¬ 
ing  the  five-man  news-gathering 
team  whose  knowing  coverage  of  the 
Washington  scene  keeps  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  readers  among  the  nation’s  best 
informed  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Dick  Wilson’s  prize-winning  re¬ 
porting,  a  daily  feature  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  the  high  standards  of 
thorough,  accurate  news  coverage 
which  have  won  for  these  newspapers 
the  respect,  admiration  and  loyalty 
of  the  largest  audience  of  readers  in 
the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  aul/  Tribune 

iVENING  MORNING  G  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWUS,  PtmMm* 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Issue  of  Ads 
As  Basis  for 
Taxes  Argued 

Ottawa,  Que. 

A  group  of  companies  han¬ 
dling  special-brand  tires  argued 
that  the  legal  question  of  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  manufacturers 
for  tax  purposes  should  not  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  adver¬ 
tising  claims. 

Stuart  Thom,  counsel  for 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  Limited,  told 
the  Tariff  Board  that  if  adver¬ 
tising  claims  are  to  be  the 
basis  of  such  a  decision,  then 
many  companies  would  be  “at 
the  mercy  of  every  rambunc¬ 
tious  advertising  agent.” 

“But  it  might  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  advertising 
copy,”  interjected  board  mem¬ 
ber  W.  W.  Buchanan. 

In  Eaton’s  case.  Senator  Hay¬ 
den  maintained  that  company, 
which  retails  “Bulldog”  and 
“Trojan”  brand  tires,  should 
be  named  as  a  manufacturer 
for  tax  purposes  because,  for 
one  thing,  it  advertises  and 
holds  a  “sales  right”  to  those 
tires. 

Duncan  K.  MacTavish,  Ea¬ 
ton’s  counsel,  denied  his  client 
is  a  tire  manufacturer.  He 
bought  them  from  the  producer. 
Dominion  Rubber  Company, 
and  held  no  rights  to  moulds 
for  producing  the  tires,  or  any 
patent  rights. 

As  for  advertising  establish¬ 
ing  a  “sales  right,”  advertising 
was  designed  to  “tell  the  best 
story.  If  it  spoke  of  exclusive 
features  and  specifications, 
there  was  no  evidence  that 
these  specifications  were  writ¬ 
ten  or  dictated  by  Eaton’s.” 


Bread  Drivers 
Success  Told 

San  Francisco 

Extensive  advertising  in  33 
newspapers  and  in  most  all 
type  of  other  media  marked 
the  successful  launching  of  In¬ 
terstate  Bakeries  Corporation 
activities  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  reports  Ernest  B.  Hueter, 
general  advertising  manager. 

The  campaign  reflects  Inter¬ 
state’s  belief  in  sound  adver¬ 
tising  which  was  confirmed 
years  ago  when  Roy  Nafziger, 
Interstate  president,  took  two 
pages  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  first  developed  his  bakery 
business,  Mr.  Hueter  said. 

The  Northern  California 
campaign  followed  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  bakeries  in  Oakland 
and  Sacramento  and  enabled 
the  company’s  entry  into  the 
highly  competitive  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  market,  Mr.  Hueter  said. 
Today  Interstate  operates  29 
bakeries. 

Success  of  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Blue  Seal  Bread 
drive  was  based  on  a  quality 
product,  advertising  that  was 
reflective  of  this  high  quality, 
“honest  simplicity”  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  high  quality  art,  brevity 
of  copy,  repetition  of  the  theme 
and  attractive  packaging,  he 
reported. 

Newspaper  releases  included 
a  series  of  full  pages  in  color. 

• 

Bebee  Heads  Production 
At  Flack  Ad  Agfeiicy 

Milton  L.  Bebee,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Printing  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  recently  joined  the  Flack 
Advertising  Agency  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  before  serving  as  a  bom¬ 
bardier  during  World  War  II. 


PR  Set-up 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


tions;  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  6 

Director  of  Publicity  and 
Public  Relations  3 

Manager  News  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Bureau  1 

Director  of  Industrial 
Press  Relations  1 

President  (separate 

company)  1 

No  Title  4 

How  Departments  Charge  for 

Public  Relations  Services. 

Fee  based  on  time  2 

Time  plus  overhead 

plus  out-of-pocket  2 


Time  plus  overhead  plus 
15% 

Time  or  predetermined 
fee 

Cost  plus  out-of-pocket 
Cost  plus  15% 

Fee  plus  out-of-pocket 
Fee  plus  15% 

Retainer  or  per  diem 
charge 

Retainer  and  fee  basis 
Retainer  plus  out-of- 
pocket 

Retainer  plus  time 
Monthly  fee  basis 
Fee  basis 

Per  job  basis — no  free 
services 

Routine  services  no 
charge;  fee  for  more 
extensive  work 
Routine  services  out-of- 
pocket  only;  in  spec¬ 
ial  cases  fee  commensu¬ 
rate  with  services 
Fee  computed  as  part  of 
entire  client  program 
Separate  arrangement 
with  each  client  1 

Not  reported  1 

How  Public  Relations  and 
Publicity  are  Handled  by  19 
Agencies  Having  No  Special 
Department. 

Each  account  executive 
responsible  for  own 
accounts 

Public  relations  services 
provided  where  re¬ 
quired 

Public  relations  services 
performed  by  president 
and  Vice  President 
Account  executives  help 
on  publicity 

Limited  publicity  serv¬ 
ices  handled  by  Copy 
Department 

Publicity  services  in 
connection  with  new 
products  and  expansions  1 
Hire  outside  publicity 
concerns  when  needed  1 


How  These  19  AgMeics 
Charge  for  Services 

Out-of-pocket  expenses 


only  2 

Time  basis  2 

Time  plus  materials  1 

Fee  2 

Monthly  fee  basis  1 

No  extra  charge  1 

Not  reported  10 

• 


Drive  Urged 
To  Jack  Sales 

Advertising  can  convert  in¬ 
to  sales  many  unexpended  dol¬ 
lars  now  in  consumers’  hands, 
Elwood  Whitney,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  i 
Belding,  this  week. 

1  In  a  letter  to  300  advertising 
1  and  industrial  leaders,  Mr. 

1  Whitney  declared  that  con- 

2  sumer  demand  for  the  products 
1  of  American  industry  must  be 

greatly  stimulated  if  industrial 

1  production,  employment  and 

3  national  income  are  to  achieve 
the  high  levels  essential  to  con- 

2  tinned  prosperity. 

2  “There  is  today  a  20-billion- 
j  dollar  gap  between  the  annual 

income  and  the  personal  con- 

3  sumption  expenditures  of  the 
American  public,”  Mr.  Whitney 
said.  “All  of  our  experience 

j  convinces  us  that  advertising 
used  creatively  and  confidently 
can  convert  into  sales  many 
more  of  these  unexpended 
j  dollars.” 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was 
1  a  copy  of  the  first  in  a  series 
of  advertisements  dealing  with 
more  than  a  score  of  nation¬ 
ally-sold  products  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  clients  (E&P,  Nov.  20, 
page  18),  each  of  which  is  first 
in  sales  in  its  particular  fieli 
Kleenex  was  the  leader  cited  in 
the  initial  ad. 

“Our  purpose  in  this  series 
of  ads,”  Mr.  Whitney  said,  “is 
to  stimulate  thinking  about  the 
ingredients  that  win  leadership 
in,  increasingly  competitive 
markets. 

“Sales-building  is  a  problem 

1  that  varies  from  industry  to 
industry,  and  the  effectiveness 

2  of  different  advertising  ap¬ 
proaches  and  methods  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that,  in  our  opinion,  should 

2  be  much  more  widely  known. 
That  is  why  we  are  launching 
an  intensive  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  broaden  understanding 
of  the  part  that  the  competent 
advertising  agency  plays  in 
solving  sales  problems.” 
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PMUCAH.KV 

pop. 

47. 350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Sales 


This  home  of  a  new  billionrdollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 

Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 


tKift  ^abucal)  ^un=Bemocrat 


ROP  Color  PADUCAH,  KY. 
(1-2-3  and  block) 


Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney 


AffllUted  with  WKYB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 
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MORE  PEOPLE 


SEE  YOUR  AD 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT! 


Now  More  People 
Than  at  Any  Time 
in  Our  102  Years 
of  Publication 
Are  Reading 
the  Clobe*Democrat 
in  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis 
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"Wide-Awake  5f.  Louis  Reads  the  Morning  Globe!' 
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JOLUNALISM  EUL’CATION 


Junior,  Senior  Colleges 
Must  Integrate  Teaehing 

By  DMight  Bentel 


One  of  journalism  education’s  many  of  them  more.  The  very 
little  problems  is  getting  big-  nature  of  the  problem  of  over- 
ger  by  the  minute.  That’s  the  crowding  necessitates  that  work 
junior  college  transfer.  done  in  the  first  two  years  not 

An  ever-increasing  proportion  be  repeated.  The  school  or  de- 
of  journalism  students  spend  partment  will  have  to  take  the 
their  first  two  years  at  J.  C.  junior  college  student  where 
Then  they  transfer  to  the  he  is,  and  carry  him  smoothly 
senior  school  or  department,  through  to  completion, 
bringing  with  them  junior  col-  And  not  the  junior  college, 
lege  journalism  instruction  of  but  the  senior  institution  from 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  which  the  transfer  graduates. 

During  the  next  decade  or  so  will  be  held  responsible  by  in- 
the  number  of  such  students  dustry  for  the  quality  of  the 
may  more  than  double.  Because  product, 
of  the  enormous  wave  of  young 

people  rolling  down  on  higher  .stances  the  "schools  and  depart- 
education  the  J.C.’s  must  as-  i  *  ■  ' 

sume  increasing  responsibility  little  to  reconcile  the  work  at  _ 

for  the  fir.st  two  years  of  the  the  two  levels,  or  correlate  the  counselor 
four  or  five-year  program.  instruction.  The  J.  C. 

Whether  the  schools  and  de-  way,  the  senior  schools  another, 
partments  of  journalism  like  and  rarely  the  twain  meet, 
it  or  not,  the  junior  colleges  Some  schools  and  depart- 
will  be  giving  introductory  ments  pretend,  in  effect,  that 
journalism  instruction  —  and  the  junior  colleges  don’t  teach 

-  journalism.  They  accept 

. .  ,  ■  7]  journalism  tiansfer  credit.  This 

is  unfair  to  the  student.  He 
!>  ;  loses  time  toward  graduation, 

t  vMlilMP  UMPIIMV  I  It’s  unrealistic.  If  the  junior  gasted 

J  college  is  a  legitimate  educa- 
i  tional  segment,  its  work  should  incomprehensible.  “Is  it  too  late 

j  be  honored  by  the  senior  col-  to  I _  _  _ „ 

newswriting  course?”  he  wants 
to  know. 

This  is  by  no  means  descrip¬ 
tive  of  all  junior  college  jour¬ 
nalism  tiansfers — or  of  their 
instruction.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  sharpest  and  best- 
trained  young  juniors 
whom  this  writer  has  dealt  in 


Yet  except  in  isolated  in-  a  janitor’s  closet  converted  in-  pgr  of  the’  University  of  Michi- 
*  to  a  darkroom  misusing  photo-  gan  Department  of  Journalism, 
ments  of  journalism  have  done  graphic  supplies  and  chemicals.  ^  professional  edi- 

......  „i  The  senior  collep  journalism  ^^o  took  a  look  at  the  re- 

isnt  he  on  y  one  decided  the  idea  was  not 

s  go  tneir  nonplussed  over  having  to  fit  them 

all  this  into  an  organized  and  ...  , 

purposeful  professional  pro-  The  Journalist  published  an 
gram.  The  student  himself,  af-  edition  applying  the  Freeman 
ter  a  cocky  first  week  or  two,  suggestion,  made  19  years  ago, 
comes  in  to  express  alarm  and  that  the  editorial  page  as  such 
no  amazement  at  what  he  finds  eli^minated,  and  clearly-label- 
himself  up  against.  editorial  opinion  and  mter- 

The  idea  that  a  deadline  is  a  pretative  matenal  be  incorpor- 
deadline  leaves  him  flabber-  ^ted  with  news  on  every  page. 

^ _ _  that  he  has  to  pro-  George  Layton  of  the  editorial 

duce,  in  volume,  every  day,  is  writing  department  of  the  Sioux 

■ _ 'i.  “Is  it  too  late  ^*^1/  (Iowa)  Journal-Tribune 

to  transfer  to  the  beginning  questioned  the  ability  of  a 

newspaper  staff  to  handle  the 
procedure  competently.  “What 
editorial  staff  has  that  many 
bright  young  souls  around? 
Wouldn’t  there  be  a  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  opinions  not  being 
thought  through?”  he  asked, 
with  Edward  Lindsay  of  the  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers  thought 
“the  issue  demonstrates  that  the 
emphasis  by  the  editors  on  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  news  columns,  how¬ 
ever,  plainly  labeled,  would  des¬ 
troy  the  newspaper  as  a  medium 
for  factual  reporting.” 

Paul  G.  Norris  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Marshalltoun 
(Iowa)  Times-Republican,  said 
the  editorial  comment  “tends  to 
make  the  article  so  long  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  readers  will 
read  as  far  as  the  comment,” 
he  thinks.  “If  they  do,”  he  bfr 
lieves,  “many  of  them  will  fail 
to  distinguish  between  news  and 
comment.” 

Will  C.  Conrad,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pagfe  (retired)  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  writes  that 
“the  idea  seems  simple  at  first, 
but  it  gets  somewhat  compli- 


MoU’O'Kai 


FOR  YOUR  YEAR-END  EDITIONS 


#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
midce  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  a  &ee 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
iqiper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 


BEST  PICTURES  OF  1954 —  A  full  page  of  the  year's  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures,  corering  news  at  home  and  abroad,  with  special 
mid-term  election  selections. 

SPORTS  THRILLS  OF  '54—  A  half  page  of  thrilling  action 
pictures  from  the  world  of  sport. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  YEAR—  A  half  page  of  headline 
erents  and  important  dates  which  made  1954  a  momentous  year. 

(Completely  matted.  Available  together  or  individually.^ 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOFS  AND  RATES! 


THi  OOSS  PRINTINO  PRESS  CO. 
"  «  S«01  W.  31«t  StfMt  . 
^  .  Chtooe*  50,  HI.  .  „ 


cated  as  one  tries  to  work  it. 
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A  job 


for  specialists 


The  recording  of  large  newspaper  pages  as 
tiny  images  on  a  strip  of  film  is  an  exacting 
job.  And  it’s  all  the  harder  when  the  quality  of 
the  printed  page  varies,  as  it  usually  does  in 
older  issues. 

But  come  what  may — we're  ready.  You  can  count 
on  getting  uniform  picture-perfect  records  of  page 
after  page  when  you  send  your  files  to  the  nearest 
Recordak  Microfilming  Center. 

Here,  every  roll  of  film  is  processed  to  meet  the 
high  specifications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
archival  films.  Skilled  technicians — using  specially 


designed  professional  equipment — microfilm  your 
newspapers  .  .  .  process  your  films  .  .  .  and  pains¬ 
takingly  inspect  every  roll. 

Costs  for  this  completely  professional  service 
are  surprisingly  low.  Just  tell  us  approximately 
how  many  pages  you  publish  per  year  and  we’ll 
quote  prices  for  microfilming  at  one  page  per  ex¬ 
posure  .  .  .  and  two  pages  per  exposure. 

-t  f  i 

Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

^Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 
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This  210  line  ad  cost  $163,80 

It  Attracted 


^if's  tUliciom'- 

-^yi0g  WU*»* _ 


That's  844  readers  per  dollar! 


lAsrtu*^ 

iMta 


Prof  Chides 

Newspaper 

Conformity 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  came  to  hear  something 
of  journalism  education  as  it 
is  administered  today  in  ac¬ 
credited  schools,  but  they  found 
out  how  some  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  view  newspaper  practices. 

Bldward  Lindsay,  editor  of 
the  Lindsay- Schaub  Newspapers 
in  Illinois,  and  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  spoke  in  favor 
of  accredited  schools  but  he 
also  told  how  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  feel  about  newspapers. 

Quotes  Journalism  Teacher 

Mr.  Lindsay  quoted  Prof. 
Henry  Ladd  Smith,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  had  been  at 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view  for  a  summer  internship. 
“We  needled  Smith  into  saying 
what  he  really  thought  of  us,” 
said  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay  quoted  the  pro¬ 
fessor  as  saying: 


(RedocedjoSco|^ 


“On  the  whole,  I  believe 
newspaper  executives  can  learn 
more  in  journalism  schools  than 
journalism  teachers  can  learn 
on  newspapers. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
most  newspapers  are  so  hope¬ 
lessly  committed  to  doing  cer¬ 
tain  things  simply  because  they 
always  have  been  done  that 
way,  that  there  would  be  little 
or  no  progress  were  it  not  for 
groups  who  can  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  sometimes  stifling 
swaddling  of  conformity. 

“Can  you  name  one  improve¬ 
ment  ever  brought  about  by  the 
news  and  publishing  executives 
except  under  duress?” 

Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  State 
University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  chairman  of  the 
ACEJ  Accrediting  Committee, 
said  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  has  a  long  way  to  come  in 
personnel  recruitment  practices 
as  compared  with  other  major 
industries. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  1,000 
Iowa  high  school  seniors,  Mr. 
Moeller  said  these  misconcep¬ 
tions  include: 

1.  Hours  are  excessively  long 
(even  though  the  average  work 
week  is  about  42  hours). 

2.  Hours  are  very  irregular. 

3.  It’s  hard  to  get  a  job. 

4.  Pay  is  low  (even  though 


the  average  starting  pay  for 
men  graduates  from  accredited 
schools  of  journalism  was  $65 
per  week  in  1953). 

5.  Need  to  be  a  very  good 
writer  (many  overlooking  the 
fact  that  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  adequate  writers). 

6.  Work  is  very  exciting,  al¬ 
ways  full  of  tension  and  some¬ 
times  very  dangerous. 

7.  Journalists  are  a  “fast” 
lot  (overlooking  that  newsmen 
today  are  much  more  the 
family-man  type). 

8.  Journalism  means  work 
only  on  a  newspaper. 

9.  Journalists  ranked  fifth  as 
to  standing  in  the  field,  with 
engineers,  business  men,  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  rated  ahead  of 
journalists. 

10.  Don’t  understand  the  serv¬ 
ice  functions  of  journalism. 


In  USIS  Post 

Washington 
The  appointment  of  Leland 
Stanford  Briggrs  to  be  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency’s 
press  service  was  announced 
this  week  by  Director  Theodore 
C.  Streibert.  Mr.  Briggs  was 
an  executive  in  the  New  York 
advertising  field  until  he  retired 
in  1951. 


Editor  Sees  Change 
After  ‘Red  Panic’ 

Montreal 

George  V.  Ferguson,  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  predicted  in 
the  first  speech  of  the  Dunning 
Trust  lecture  series  at  Queen’s 
University,  last  week  that 
“when  the  present  panic  over 
Communists  and  the  cold  war 
comes  to  an  end,  as  it  shows 
current  signs  of  doing,”  North 
American  newspapers  will  show 
a  greater  variety  of  political 
attitudes. 

He  said  that  on  this  continent, 
the  press  stands  further  to  the 
right  than  it  does  in  Britain, 
though  there  are  many  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  uniformly 
follow  a  right-wing  line. 

“The  gradations  of  attitudes 
are  many,”  he  said.  They  would 
become  even  more  varied  once 
the  “present  panic,”  had  ended. 

Mr.  Ferguson  gave  an  outline 
of  newspaper  problems. 

Concerning  the  “independence 
of  editors,”  he  said,  “I  should, 
I  suppose,  as  an  editor,  be  in 
favor  of  it.  But  I  am  not  It 
seems  to  be  best  that  ultimate 
direction  of  a  newspaper’s 
course  should  rest  in  the  hands 
of  its  responsible  ownership." 


ONCENTRATE  YOUR 
:RTISING  IN  THE  PAPER 
HAT  CONCENTRATES 
/HERE  LOS  ANGELES 
CONCENTRATES 


the  rigVit  a  -p,ES  EVENING  —  #1  ^ 
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50  I 
for 


million  reasons 


saying 
"Well  done!" 


This  week  General  Motors  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  production  of  its 
50  millionth  automobile.  We  at 
National  Steel  join  the  many 
thousands  across  the  nation  in 
saying,  “Congratvilations,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  .  .  .  and  well  done!” 

We  are  especially  pleased  at 
this  automotive  event  because  it 
symbolizes  for  us  the  progress  of 
American  industry  and  its  ever- 
increasing  contribution  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Within  a  few  score  years  the 
growth  of  industry  has  reshaped 
our  way  of  life.  From  a  nation  of 
isolated  farms  and  small  commu¬ 
nities  we  have  grown  into  a  na¬ 
tion  on  wheels.  Americans  travel 
more,  see  more,  do  more,  than  any 
other  people  on  earth.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  can  justifiably  be 
proud  of  the  important  part  it  has 
played  in  this  over-all  progress. 

General  Motors’  50  millionth 
car  is  merely  a  milestone  .  .  .  the 
wheels  are  still  rolling,  the  future  is 
bright.  Nothing  is  so  powerful  as 
the  force  of  progress  on  the  march. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


Here  at  National  Steel,  too,  we 
are  moving  ahead.  Within  the 
National  Steel  organization  is 
every  resomce  and  facility  for 
the  transformation  of  ore  into  six 
million  tons  of  ingot  steel  each 
year.  National’s  mines  and 
quarries  yield  the  raw  materials. 
Its  boats,  barges  and  trucks 
transport  them.  Its  furnaces  and 
mills  melt,  roll  and  finish  a  wide 
range  of  steel  products. 

National  Steel  is  a  major  sup¬ 
plier  of  standeird  and  special  car¬ 
bon  steel  products,  and  is  the 
world’s  largest  supplier  of  cold- 
rolled  sheet  steel  used  in  quantity 
in  automobile  manufacturing. 

National  Steel’s  growth  has 
been  constant — and  its  ability  to 
serve  keeps  pace  with  industry’s 
needs.  National’s  plans  for  the 
future  call  for  even  greater  devel¬ 
opment  and  progress  over  the 
years  to  come  ...  so  that 
National  Steel  can  continue  to 
say  .  .  .  Serving  America  by 
Serving  American  Industry. 


CORPORATION 


NATIONAL 
w  STEEL  J 


GRANT  BUILDING  '.’“sKS"/  PITTSBURGH.  PA, 


SEVIN  «REAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKINC  STRUCTURE 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY  NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION 


1954 
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But-  , 

From  the  very  beginning  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether 
COLOR  could  be  employed  sat- 
isfactorally  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers.  There  were  so  many 
complex  hazards. 

The  Mirror  did  it 

Along  with  others  who 
refused  to  be  discouraged 
in  the  face  of  a  factual 
trend.  The  Altoona 
Mirror  set  out  to  make 
newspaper-color  praciica'. 
AND  DID  IT! 

riie  Mirror  did  it 


There  was  the  problem 
of  training  experts  to 
follow  specifications  to 
the  very  last  letter — 
matters  of  blending,  per¬ 
fect  register,  etc.  We 
found  the  right  tech- 


The  Mirror  did  it 

Finally,  shrewil  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  used  in 
handling  black  and  one 
color,  or  black  and  two 
colors,  to  get  the  very 
last  dollar's  worth  of 
value  out  of  the  color 
message. 

IlH,  Mirror  did  it 


All  down  the  line,  in 
every  operation,  T  he 
Altoona  Mirror  made 
color  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  successful  in 
its  field.  Tested  it  in  a 
great  market.  The  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror,  Altoona 
Pennsylvania’s  ONLY 
evening  newspaper, 
PROVED  the  added 
drawing  power  of  color. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


Gazette  Turns 
To  Old  Master 
In  Type  Design 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years 
the  Emporia  (Emporia,  Kas.) 
Gazette  has  made  a  complete 
change  in  format.  In  addition 
to  changing  from  7  on  8  Ionic 
to  8  on  9  Corona  as  a  body  type, 
a  new  head  schedule  has  been 
set  up,  using  Cloister  on  the 
Linotypes,  Eusebius  on  the  Lud¬ 
low  and  hand-tooled  Goudy  for 
feature  heads. 

W.  L.  White,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  son  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  long  time 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  intro¬ 
duced  the  changeover  with  a 
series  of  three  editorials.  He 
linked  the  type  selected  for 
heads  to  the  paper’s  name. 

Cloister  and  Eusebius  type, 
he  writes,  was  designed  by  Nich¬ 
olas  Jenson  in  the  Fifteenth 
century  based  on  lettering  on 
old  Roman  monuments,  includ¬ 
ing  that  to  Trajan  in  the  Forum. 
He  did  this  just  after  Guten¬ 
berg  invented  movable  type. 

When  in  1470,  Jenson  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  Roman  type,  Mr. 
White  reviewed,  “There  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  up  in  Venice  a 
daily  printed  sheet  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  merchants  of  Venice 
with  recent  prices  of  goods  quo¬ 
ted  on  the  Rialto,  together  with 
other  bits  of  news  which  its 
forgotten  editor  could  pick  up. 
This  humble  man  gave  his  daily 
printed  sheet,  (the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world)  no  name. 
But  people  began  calling  it  by 
the  price  of  the  little  Venetian 
coin  for  which  it  sold  x  x  x  x 
the  gazetta.” 

“So  maybe,”  concluded  Edi¬ 
tor  White,  “our  Gazette  has  a 
real  claim  on  Jenson’s  type.” 

In  addition  to  the  type 
change,  the  Gazette  reduced  its 
column  width  from  12  to  11% 
picas.  It  now  uses  a  32-inch 
roll  instead  of  34-inch. 

Another  policy  change  calls 
for  the  discontinuance  of  a  col¬ 
ored  comic  supplement  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  the  substitution  of  a 
weekend  local  picture  section 
printed  on  a  better  grade  of 
paper  than  newsprint.  The  Gaz¬ 
ette  has  added  two  daily  comic 
strips. 

• 

VPPA  Meets  Jan.  22 

The  Virginia  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Jan.  22  at 
Williamsburg.  This  coincides 
with  the  mid-Winter  meeting 
of  the  local  press  association. 


mpoii*  BAH 

'Cotdd  We  Gwt  Yen  Blact  HtedUnei? 


OF  COURSE 


Editor  White  explains  why  the 
Emporia  Gazette  chose  light- 
Faced  type  for  headlines. 


Gannett  Staff 
Talks  Published 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  new  volume  of  “Editorially 
Speaking” — a  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  various  aspects  of 
newspaper  work — is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  News  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Office  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  The  annual  publication 
(this  is  Volume  12)  contains 
five  papers  read  at  conferences 
of  Gannett  editors,  plus  two  de¬ 
livered  outside  the  organization 
— “Happy  New  Era?”  a  review 
of  contemporary  journalistic 
problems  given  at  Stanford 
University  last  June  by  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  director  of  the 
News  and  Editorial  Office;  and 
“The  Newspaper  as  a  Good 
Citizen,”  a  reply  to  critics  of 
the  press,  by  L.  R.  Blanchard, 
general  executive  editor  of  the 
22  Gannett  newspapers. 

Conference  papers  published 
include  an  appeal  for  more 
readable  market  pages  by  Bruce 
Mann,  Rochester  Times-Union 
financial  editor;  an  analysis  of 
weakness  in  news  handling,  by 
W.  Charles  Barber  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette;  a  study  of 
makeup  problems  by  Gilbert  P. 
Smith,  managing  editor,  Utica 
Daily  Press;  a  report  on  polio 
coverage  by  Covey  C.  Hoover, 
managing  editor,  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  and  a  discussion  of 
news-photo  handling  by  Robert 
R.  Lewis,  picture  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  Times. 

Copies  of  the  new  volume  are 
available  on  request  at  Room 
517,  Times-Union  Building,  Ro¬ 
chester  14,  N.  Y. 


Big  Alaska 
Edition  Has 
Color  Spread 


Fairbanks,  Alaska 

The  8-Star  Progress  Edition 
of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  Newt- 
Miner,  a  144-page  issue,  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  10,  showed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  faith  in  Alaska’s  future. 

Theme  of  the  edition  was 
“Dawn  of  a  New  Era”  and 
stories  and  pictures  in  12  sec¬ 
tions  depicted  the  changing 
way  of  life  of  a  frontier  com¬ 
munity  into  a  metropolitan  city.  ** 

The  front  cover,  reproduc^ 
in  four  colors,  was  designed  and  u 
executed  by  staff  artist  Irene 
Droz.  The  many  color  illustra-  " 
tions  and  photographs  were  jj 

processed  in  the  News-Miner  en-  n 

graving  plant,  the  only  complete  * 

photo-chemical  engraving  plant  * 

operated  by  any  newspaper  in  * 

Alaska. 

A  total  of  22,000  copies  of  the  « 

Progress  Edition  were  printed  J 

and  distributed.  t 

Kenneth  Wray  coordinated  < 

advertising,  news  and  editorial  j 

departments.  John  J.  Ryan,  edi¬ 
tor,  supervised  the  editing  and  ( 

make-up. 

Many  special  articles  weie  | 

prepared  by  Charles  J.  Keim, 
in  charge  of  public  relations 
and  journalism  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  as 
well  as  by  regular  members  of 
the  editorial  staff,  Kay  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Jim  Douthit,  Florence 
Strand  Douthit,  Chuck  Hoyt, 

Jim  Leveque,  Ellen  Whitcher 
and  Jerome  Sheldon. 

The  printing  was  done  by 
“Alice,”  the  32-page  Goss  color 
press,  under  direction  of  Fred 
Reed,  press  room  foreman.  All 
mechanical  work  was  done  by 
union  craftsmen  supervised  by 
Wayne  Shields,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Mr.  Ryan  editorially  ac¬ 
knowledged  “the  helpfulness, 
patience,  and  encouragement  of 
Publisher  C.  W.  (Bill)  Snedden 
without  whose  enterprise,  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  Fam 
banks,  there  would  be  no  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant  to  publish 
this  edition.” 


TV  Transfer  OK 

Washing’tos 
FCC  has  authorized  sale  of 
100  shares  of  stock  in  WTPA 
(TV),  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  enough  to  achieve 
a  tansfer  of  control  from  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Newhouse  to  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  for  $250,000. 
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bronze  plaque 

Award  for  . . . 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
idrertlsements  during  1954,  designed 
t«  obtain  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  run  In  one  or  mure 
trade  papers,  other  newspapers,  or 
own  newspaper — to  be  mounted  and 
presented  In  portfolio  form. 

2.  The  best  dlreet  mall  promo¬ 
tion  piece  during  1954,  designed  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  adrertls- 
ing. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation  dur- 
Ik  1954,  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  Include  presentation  of  prod¬ 
ucts  inventories  or  market  research 
(as  many  separate  entries  as  de¬ 
sired). 

4.  The  best  presentation  printed 
or  hand-lettered  during  1954.  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  new  local  adver¬ 
tising  generally,  or  designed  for  a 
special  rla.ssiflcation  of  accounts  or 
an  individual  account. 

5.  The  most  outstanding  single 
campaign  during  1954,  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising,  consist¬ 
ing  of  advertisements  run  In  own 
newspaper  (or  other  local  media) 
and  direct  mall  pieces  (or  both), 
to  he  presented  in  portfolio  form 
(as  many  separate  entries  as  de¬ 
sired). 

6.  The  best  package  presentation 
of  promotion  for  1954,  embracing 
local  and  national  advertising,  dr- 
culation.  classified,  and  public  rela- 
tiom  (designed  to  show  quantity  and 
quality  of  promotion  activities,  and 
limited  to  papers  In  the  50,000  or 
less  circulation  bracket). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single 
clrmlatlon  promotion  program  during 
1954,  embracing  any  form  of  printed 
promotion,  or  carrier  boy  and/or 
dealer  activities,  special  events,  etc. 
(to  be  presented  In  album  form). 

8.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  sendee  activity  conducted 
during  1954,  aimed  at  improving  the 
economic  aspects  or  the  general  pub 
lie  welfare  Interests  of  the  area  (to 
be  presented  In  word  or  word-and 
picture  description  In  scrapbook  form; 
as  many  separate  entries  as  desired) 

GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  open  to  all  daily  news 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  closing  date  for  entries 
postmarked  February  15.  1955.  Ad 
dress  all  entries  to  the  Promotion 
Contest  Editor,  EDITOR  &  PUB 
LISHER,  1700  Times  Tower,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT:  Continuing  programs 
or  copy  themes  will  not  be  eligible 
if  they  have  previously  won  first 
award. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  se 
curely  on  the  front  of  each  entry 
a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  and  classification  for 
which  entry  is  submitted. 

Where  more  than  one  entry  is 
made  in  a  given  classification,  each 
one  must  be  designated  by  a  sepa 
rate  label. 

Definitions  of  classifications  must 
be  followed  closely  in  order  to  have 
the  entry  eligible. 

Judging  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
group  of  advertiser,  agency,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  public  relations  executives, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  will 
he  final. 

Special  Merit  Certificates  will  be 
awarded  in  any  classifiution  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1954 

PROMOTION  CONTEST 


Blow  the  trumpets... 
Roll  the  drums... 


Hail  the  conquering  heroes, 
the  winners  of  the  1954  E&P 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest. 

Awards,  lots  of  handsome 
awards,  in  eight  fields  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Everything 
from  classified  to  national  ...  a 
special  award  for  papers  of 
50,000  or  less  circulation.  Size 
is  no  handicap  .  .  .  concept, 
quality,  creative  ability  —  these 


are  the  standards  the  promotion- 
wise  judges  hase  their  decisions 
on. 

Modest?  Forget  it.  Winning 
an  E&P  Promotion  Award  is  an 
extra-special  promotion  plug  for 
your  newspaper.  And  all  it  costs 
is  the  little  effort  to  read  the 
rules,  get  your  best  work 
together,  and  ship  it  off  right 
away  to  .  .  . 


Promotion  Contest  Editor 


EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Th 


e  towns  where  dream 


It  was  a  big  day  in  Flint,  Michigan. 

For,  off  a  Flint  assembly  line,  in  all  its  bright  beauty 
of  modem  line  and  contour,  rolled  the  fifty  millionth 
car  built  by  General  Motors  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

No  wonder  Flint  closed  all  schools,  November  23rd.  And 
crowds  lined  the  street  to  cheer  a  huge  parade  honoring 
the  big  event. 

After  all  —  this  is  an  achievement  without  parallel  in 
history. 

It’s  something  the  people  of  Flint  can  understand.  They 
saw  it  happen.  They  helped  it  happen.  So  it’s  something 
that  they  can  celebrate  with  pride. 

But  this  is  something  that  also  calls  for  celebration 
in  all  manner  of  other  towns  and  cities,  spread 
across  the  landscape  from  coast  to  coast. 

Not  just  in  GM  plant  cities— although  in  all  of  them 
,  there  was  open  house  for  the  families  and  friends  and 
townsmen  of  our  475,000  employes. 

This  could  well  be  called  an  occasion  for  open  house 
to  all  America.  For  an  automobile  is  made  up  of  more 
than  17,000  separate  pieces  and  parts,  and  the  making 
of  one  obscure  little  part,  such  as  a  bushing  or  gasket 
or  fastener,  can  become  the  basis  for  a  thriving  local 
business. 

So— throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land— 

'  are  thousands  of  independent  manufacturers  who 
have  shared  in  making  this  celebration  possible. 

Some  are  large— like  tbe  ones  which  ship  us  vast  ton¬ 
nages  of  steel  and  glass  every  day.  Some  are  small— 
like  the  Kentucky  sawmill  (only  15  employes)  produc¬ 
ing  shipping  pallets,  or  the  Indiana  chemical  company 
( 6  employes )  which  makes  a  sweeping  compound  used 
in  a  GM  plant. 

And  in  countless  communities  across  the  country  there 
are  flourishing  businesses  which,  in  the  truest  sense, 
“built”  tbe  town,  in  tbe  process  of  building  something 
for  General  Motors. 

Take  an  Ohio  village  of  600  population,  for  instance. 
20  local  citizens  put  up  $250  each  to  build  a  factory  for 
a  “home-town  boy.”  He  got  his  first  GM  contract,  then 
another  and  another.  In  seven  years,  his  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  climbed  from  $22,000  to  over  half  a  million  and 
the  payroll  now  totals  $200,000  a  year.  Meanwhile,  the 


village  has  benefited  by  population  growth,  plus  a  new 
waterworks  and  fire  department. 

In  another  Midwest  village,  a  supplier  of  molded  rubber 
parts  for  GM  cars  bas  grown  from  70  to  600  employes 
with  a  current  payroll  of  $2,600,000. 

In  another  town,  two  men  cleaned  out  a  barn,  installed 
war  surplus  machines  bought  with  borrowed  money, 
and  started  making  “fasteners”  for  General  Motors.  At 
last  report,  their  volume  of  business  had  climbed  to 
more  than  $3,000,000  a  year,  with  GM  their  principal 
customer. 

And  so  it  goes  —  from  an  electrical  manufacturer  in 
California,  to  a  textile  mill  in  Georgia,  or  a  tack  factory 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Fact  is,  the  roll  call  of  those  who  shared  in  the  building 
of  our  first  50  million  cars  and  trucks  includes  more 
than  21,000  businesses,  engaged  in  supplying  materials 


come  true 


and  parts  to  121  GM  plants  throughout  the  country. 
And  beyond  these  21,000  direct  suppliers  are  countless 
thousands  of  other  businesses  which  are  in  turn 
suppliers  to  them. 

But  we  still  haven’t  taken  account  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  asbestos  from  Arizona,  bauxite  from 
Arkansas,  beeswax  from  Wisconsin,  copper  from 
Montana,  flaxseed  from  Minnesota,  manganese  from 
Tennessee,  sulphur  from  Louisiana,  tin  from  South 
Dakota,  tung  oil  from  Florida,  tungsten  from  Nevada, 
wheat  straw  from  Nebraska— something,  in  truth,  from 
every  state  in  the  union. 

Nor  have  we  mentioned  the  18,000  local  businessmen, 
our  GM  car  and  truck  dealers,  and  their  200,000 
employes,  who  sell  and  service  the  vehicles  GM  fac¬ 
tories  have  produced. 

"  So  it  was  a  big  day  in  Flint— and  a  big  day  in  every  town 
where  men  with  practical  -dreams,  and  the  courage  it 


takes  to  make  dreams  come  true — continue  to  make  this 
a  better  land  to  live  in. 

Our  thanks  go  out  to  them,  and  to  the  spirit  they  repre¬ 
sent,  for  making  this  big  day  possible. 

GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC 
All  with  Body  by  Fisher  •  CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 


TAKE  IT  EASY 

EFFECTIVE  leadership  and  an  earnest 

desire  by  most  of  the  teachers  to 
remedy  a  bad  situation  has  brought  pre¬ 
carious  peace  to  journalism  accrediting. 
The  three  participating  educator  groups 
— AEJ,  AASDJ  and  ASJSA — are  agreed 
on  a  revised  accrediting  program.  There 
seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  bitterness 
over  this  issue,  which  has  long  divided 
the  various  factions,  will  subside. 

It’s  time.  The  spectacle  has  not  been 
creditable  to  the  educators.  Their  per¬ 
sistent  in-fighting  has  diverted  them 
from  more  important  business.  And  in¬ 
dustry,  alienated  by  their  inability  to 
agree  on  their  own  problems,  has  been 
on  the  verge  of  shrugging  off  further 
interest  in  journalism  education  and  with¬ 
drawing  support  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

*  *  « 

Now  things  are  looking  up.  This  is  the 
status  of  accrediting:  ACEJ  has  adopted 
a  pattern  of  liberalized  principles  accept¬ 
able  to  all  journalism  educator  groups 
and  the  National  Commission  on  Accred¬ 
iting.  These  principles  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  set  of  working  procedures 
which,  if  they  do  not  have  approval  in 
their  entirety  by  all  the  educators,  are 
certainly  a  fair  compromise.  Several 
schools  have  applied  for  accrediting  under 
these  new  procedures,  a  number  of  visita¬ 
tions  will  be  conducted  this  year. 

The  accrediting  program  is  once  again 
under  full  sail. 

This  is  an  achievement  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  people  to  whom  has 
fallen  the  difficult  job  of  shaping  it.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lindsay  of  the  Decatur  newspa¬ 
pers,  president  of  ACEJ  and  ASNE’s 
representative  there,  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  become  panicked  or  pressured 
from  his  deliberate  and  cautious  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  solution. 

Leslie  Moeller  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council’s  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee,  has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of 
all  factions — an  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ment  under  the  circumstances.  Members 
of  the  council  and  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  have  extended  themselves  to  be 
tolerant  and  cooperative.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

*  ^ 

All  groups  had  to  give  ground  to  bring 
about  an  agreement.  There  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  who  believe  their  group 
gave  too  much.  To  them  we  suggest  that 
the  new  arrangement  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  If  structural  defects  appear,  they 
can  be  corrected  by  the  same  cooperative 
procedures  that  created  the  new  master 
plan. 

But  meantime,  the  waters  are  still 
choppy.  It  is  important  that  no  one  rock 
the  boat. 


Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeak¬ 
able  gift  ...  II  Corinthians,  IX;  15. 


OPTIMISM  FOR  ’55 

THE  REPORT  of  Haix)ld  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  forecasting  advertising  linage 
gains  in  1955  is  confirmation  of  the  op¬ 
timism  we  have  shown  on  this  page  for 
some  time.  Even  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1954  things  are  beginning  to  look  better 
linage-wise. 

A  look  at  the  nation’s  economy  at  the 
present  time  produces  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  in  for  a  sound  and 
prosperous  economic  era.  Vast  sums  of 
advertising  moneys  will  be  spent.  IT 
newspapers  don’t  get  their  share,  or  more 
than  they  have  been  getting  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  battle  of  media,  it  is  due  only  to 
the  inadequacies  of  their  own  promotion 
campaigns.  The  gold  is  there  if  they  will 
only  dig  for  it.  A  newspaper  cannot 
expect  to  sit  back  in  anticipation  of  get¬ 
ting  its  share  without  having  done  any¬ 
thing  to  develop  it  or  promote  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  newspaper  advertising 
linage  picture  in  recent  months  has  been 
spotty  for  various  reasons.  Some  losses 
may  be  attributed  to  the  automotive  manu¬ 
facturers  holding  off  until  the  new  mod¬ 
els  were  announosd.  Some  of  it  may  be 
due  to  television  competition,  which  Mr. 
Barnes  seems  to  think  is  getting  shaky 
because  of  declining  program  ratings. 
There  may  be  other  reasons. 

But  the  fact  remains  there  will  be  a 
record  $8  billion  spent  on  advertising  this 
year,  and  there  will  be  more  next  year. 
The  accumulation  of  all  newspapers’  ef¬ 
forts  to  chisel  off  a  large  hunk  of  that 
expenditure  is  what  counts  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Different  publishers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  have  read  the  reports 
in  E  &  P  for  Nov.  13  of  the  ad  volume 
forecast  and  Mr.  Barnes’  report  with  vary¬ 
ing  reactions.  A  large  number  of  them 
will  relax  with  the  assumption  that  their 
business  is  going  to  improve  and  linage 
will  increase.  Only  a  few  will  make  plans 
and  take  steps  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question:  “How  are  we  going  to  increase 
our  share?” 

That’s  the  problem  to  which  all  news¬ 
papermen  should  apply  themselves. 

EDITOR 


TRAIN  THE  PHOTOGS 

IT  SHOULD  have  been  done  a  long 

time  ago  but  it  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  at  the  present  time  if  news¬ 
paper  editors  would  take  a  few  minutes 
to  investigate  and  possibly  correct  the 
mannerisms  of  some  of  their  cameramen. 

We  have  admiration  for  the  lens-lads, 
and  have  so  expressed  ourselves  many 
times  in  the  past,  but  in  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  had  complaints  from  some 
editors  about  the  unwarranted  interrup¬ 
tions  by  photographers  at  public  events 
such  as  banquets  and  formal  affairs.  We 
asked  them  why  they  didn’t  start  at 
home  with  their  own  staffs,  which  hadn’t 
occurred  to  them.  But  correction  of  the 
evil,  wherever  it  exists,  is  timely. 

Specifically,  the  complaints  have  been 
lodged  against  news  camermen  who  pro¬ 
long  their  work  at  public  functions,  par¬ 
ticularly  formal  dinners,  and  distract 
not  only  the  audience  but  the  speaker. 

The  official  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
National  Press  Photographer’s  Association 
a  few  months  ago  urged  cameramen  to 
watch  their  manners.  It  warned  that  in 
the  battle  for  courtroom  photography 
they  were  being  judged,  as  to  their  capa¬ 
bility  to  handle  such  an  assignment 
without  distracting  the  judge  and  jury, 
by  their  behavior  in  other  public  places. 
Most  lawyers,  for  instance,  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  news  photographers  except 
as  they  see  them  perform  at  dinners, 
banquets,  etc.  We  would  like  to  echo 
that  sentiment  and  urge  editors,  manag¬ 
ing  editors  and  photo  chiefs  to  instruct 
all  cameramen  that  they  should  try  to 
perform  their  duties  with  as  little  show 
and  distraction  as  possible.  They  can  do 
it  when  they  have  to,  as  most  editors 
will  testify.  But  they  should  be  doing  it 
all  the  time. 

COLOR  COMICS 

AN  EXTENSIVE  analysis  of  color  comic 

advertising  (E  &  P,  Oct.  30,  page  7) 
revealed  that  “the  present  is  not  rosy, 
for  linage  in  color  comics  has  dropped  at 
least  30%  since  the  middle  of  1953." 
There  was  some  indication  in  the  story 
of  an  upward  trend  in  the  last  three 
months,  which  was  disputed  by  some 
authorities,  but  generally  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  have  been  worried  about  this  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  their  linage  volume. 

Within  the  last  10  days,  Chevrolet  has 
placed  double-truck  announcements  in 
color  comic  sections  around  the  country. 
This  may  not  mark  the  turning  point  of 
color  comics  linage,  although  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  it  a  boost.  Most  importantly, 
it  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  medium 
is  not  dead.  A  comics  appropriation  of 
this  size  from  a  major  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  indicates  faith  that  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  still  mighty  potent  advertising 
vehicles. 
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Executive  Spotlight 


Perigoe  Mac  Farlane  McCall 

JOHN  BASSETT,  publisher  of  Toronto  Telegram,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  executive  appointments:  D.  S.  PERICOE, 
formerly  secretary-treasurer,  to  be  vicepresident  and  managing 
director;  J.  D.  Mac  FARLANE,  managing  editor,  to  be  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor;  E.  R.  McCALL,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  to  be  managing  editor;  G.  V.  ASHWORTH,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  comptroller,  to  be  treasurer  and  comptroller;  and  ROY 
ELMHIRST,  executive  assistant  and  assistant-secretary,  to  be  exe¬ 
cutive  assistant  and  secretary. 

•  *  * 

C.  J.  McQUADE,  news  editor  of  Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Reg- 
itler,  has  been  moved  up  to  managing  editor  of  the  Register  suc¬ 
ceeding  THOMAS  F.  STAFFORD  who  has  resigned  to  take  an 
editorial  and  news  writing  position  with  the  Charle»ton  (W'.  Va.) 
Gttiette.  Mr.  McQuade,  who  has  been  with  the  Berkley  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  more  than  a  quarter  century,  has  served  the  Beckley  Post- 
Herald  as  circulation  manager  and  later  became  sports  editor  of 
the  Register. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor- 
PERSONAL  publisher  of  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 

MFTVTIOIV  Evening  News,  was  presented  a 

WtiiNAlUiN _  citation  and  praised  by 

Fred  Vandeventer,  radio-TV  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  Buffalo 
news  commentator  and  former  the  “great  head  of  a  great 
newsman  for  many  years,  has  newspaper  in  a  wonderful 
joined  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tren-  town  ”  It  was  the  first  time 
tonian  as  a  roving  reporter  and  the  Layers  Club  100-year 
columnist  history  that  such  an  honor  was 

•  A  •  bestowed. 


Rorert  L.  Voorhees,  editor 
of  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  has  been  appointed  a  trus- 


Arthur  S.  Barnes,  83,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 


tee  of  the  Syracuse  public  li-  been  recuperating  from 

brary  for  five  years  by  Mayor  surgery  at  the  Bristol  Hospital. 


Donald  H.  Mead.  He  succeeds 
C.  Fred  Betts,  chief  editorial 


Bert  J.  Hamilton,  with 
more  than  16  years  experience 
in  circulation  activities,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun.  He  has  served  as 
circulation  director  of  Son 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  for 
eight  years  and  four  years  with 
Reno  (Nev.)  State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

W.  M.  (Bill)  Whitmire, 
formerly  circulation  manager 
of  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald 
Journal  and  country  circulation 
manager  of  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Zweifel 
has  joined  the  business  staff  of 
Enterprise  (Ore.)  Wallowa 
C  hie  f  ton  succeeding  Mrs. 
Bartha  Halseth,  resigned. 

*  «  * 

Clint  Caldwell  formerly 
with  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta,  has  joined  display  staff 
of  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Alvin  D.  Doyle,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inner  Circle,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  political  writers 
at  the  organization’s  annual 
meeting  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Effrat,  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  York  chapter.  Base 
Ball  Writers  Association  of 


Holt  McPherson,  editor  of 


America  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Toots  Shor’s. 

*  «  « 

Jay  Jenkins,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  staffer,  is 
now  writing  the  weekly  Sunday 
column  on  North  Carolina  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal-Constitution,  a  job  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News  Editor  C.  A.  McKnight, 
who  is  on  leave  to  direct  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

4c  *  ♦ 

Clyde  Gilmour,  a  former 
Vancouver  Sun  staffer  who  acts 
as  moderator  for  the  “Window 
of  Canada’’  television  series, 
will  soon  become  film  critic  for 
the  Toronto  Telegram. 

«  *  ♦ 

Fred  Tillsbury,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  has  be¬ 
come  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Murray,  now  with 
Time  magazine  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Parker  Jr.,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Northampton 

County  News  in  Jackson,  N.  C., 

succeeding  T.  Parker  Maddrey 
who  enters  the  armed  forces 
shortly.  Mr.  Parker  recently 
was  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Hertford  County  Herald  in 
Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Copp  Jr.,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Valley  Herald,  Collins¬ 
ville,  Conn.,  as  managing  editor. 
Both  newspapers  are  weeklies. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 

grass  roots  with 


writer  for  the  Syracuse  Herald-  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise, 
Journal,  who  died  last  July.  and  president  of  the  North 

*  *  *  Carolina  Press  Association,  has 

William  Huffman  Jr.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 

been  appointed  co-publisher  of  board  of  trustees  of  High  Point 
IFwcowsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  College. 

Tribune.  With  the  newspaper  *  *  • 

since  1950,  Mr.  Huffman  is  the  Henry  V.  Gosselin  has  be- 
son  of  the  late  William  Huff-  come  co-publisher  of  Skow- 
man  Sr.,  Tribune  founder  and  began  (Me.)  Independent-Re- 
publisher.  porter  and  assumed  duties  as 

*  *  *  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 

Kenneth  Allen,  executive  the  Somerset  newspaper,  pub- 

editor  of  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Hshed  twice  weekly. 

Evening  and  Sunday  Tribune, 

has  been  awarded  a  certificate  u  d  • 

of  excellence  by  the  Inland  the  Business  Side 

Daily  Press  Association  for  out- 

standing  services  to  journalism.  George  C.  Graff  Jr.,  former 


Get  down  to  grass  roots  with 

“Hi  Nabor”  embodies  the 

same  kind  of  wry,  neigh-  ■■  ^ - 

borly  philosophy  for  *f-4l 
which  Will  Rogers  is  re-  P-  H  I 

membered  —  will  give  L----— by  Olin  Miller* 
readers  another  reason  to  v,  ,, 

wplf-nmp  vr»iir  n<>wer>9r>«>r  FollCSCStlSCC 


welcome  your  newspaper 
into  their  homes  each  day. 
Wraps  up  a  succinct  ob¬ 
servation,  feature  head 
and  thumbnail  art  in  just 
2  column  inches,  6  times 
weekly.  Ideal  for  Page 
One;  as  an  editorial  page 
spot;  as  a  classified  traffic 
builder.  See  samples ! 


both  sides  of 
a  question— 
the  good  on 
their  side  and 
the  bad  on 
the  other 
side. 


standing  services  to  journalism.  George  C.  Graff  Jr.,  former 
*  *  *  national  advertising  manager 

Carr  Settle,  publisher  of  of  Washington  Daily  News,  has 
Glades  County  Democrat,  has  been  named  manag^er  of  Char¬ 
on  elected  president  of  the  lotte  (N.C.)  Observer’s  adver- 
florida  Press  Association,  an  tising  division.  He  succeeds  R. 
organization  of  weekly  and  W.  Tushingham,  who  recently 


semi-weekly  newspapers. 


resigned. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 

James  Bartelt,  news  editor 
of  WJPG,  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette's  radio 
station,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  daily.  Keith  Leslie 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

*  V  V 

Russell  Baker  has  resigned 
from  the  White  House  beat  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  had  been  with  the 
Sun  since  1947  and  was  London 
correspondent  from  January 
1953  to  July  1954. 

V  «  « 

Robert  MacGregor  Shaw, 
assistant  editor  of  Forest  Lake 
(Minn.)  Times  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Canby  (Ore.)  Herald  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer.  He 
was  night  radio  editor  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  the  Associated 
Press  before  going  to  Forest 
Lake. 

«  *  * 

Lyall  H.  Hill,  feature  writ¬ 
er  of  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day/  Republican,  has  retired 
after  25  years  as  a  reporter- 
deskman.  He  is  continuing  his 
newspaper  work  by  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  entitled  “Down  to  Earth.” 

*  «  * 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor  for  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  presented  the 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award  by 
the  Lt.  C.  C.  Tobinson  VFW 
Post  in  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  C.  French,  veteran 
reporter  for  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  presented  a  plaque  by 
the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
for  his  “service  to  agriculture 
[  in  his  field  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.” 

*  *  * 

George  Yow  has  left  his  po- 
>  sition  as  managing  editor  of 

-  Wilmington  (N.C.)  News  and 
!  gone  to  Texas  because  of  ill- 
I  ness  in  his  family.  News  editor 
,  Jim  Wilson  has  temporarily 

-  taken  on  the  additional  job  of 
j  managing  editor. 

0  *  ♦  V 

r 

T.  R.  (Bill)  Sunde,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  New  York 
News,  has  been  made  special 
features  editor  and  Hugh 
SCHUCK  named  telegraph  editor. 
Floyd  Barger  succeeds  Mr. 
Schuck  as  assistant  telegraph 
editor. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trem 


"We  have  always  needed  a  retail  ad  manager  who  could  be  in  hro 
places  at  once." 


Ed  F.  O’Connor,  formerly 
with  the  Old  New  York  Sun 
and  in  public  relations  work  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Standard. 

*  «  e 

Eugene  Price,  former  city 
editor  of  Goldsboro  (N.C.) 
News- Argus,  has  taken  over 
the  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vtr- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch. 

u  *  * 

John  A.  Ubbanek  was 
elected  temporary  president  of 
the  Utica  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO.  He  succeeds  Ray  Warner, 
resigned. 


guide  for  the  bride  and  practi¬ 
cal  gardner. 

e  e  e 

James  P.  Dooneb,  formerlj 
with  the  national  sales  staff 
the  New  York  Times,  has  joined 
the  Eastern  sales  staff  of  the 
MacFadden’s  Men’s  Group, 
MacFadden  Publications,  Inc. 

*  *  « 

Lonnie  Hudkins,  former  oil 
editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  has  been  named  consult¬ 
ant  for  industrial  and  oil  K- 
counts  for  the  Mathews-Robeits 
&  Co.,  advertising  and  puUk 
relations  agency. 

*  •  * 

Bert  0.  Strand,  fish  and 
game  columnist  and  country  R- 
porter  of  Ogden  (Utah)  Stasd- 
ard-Examiner,  has  resigned  to 
be  a  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

«  *  * 

William  W.  Whitley,  » 
staff  member  of  Durham  (N.C) 
Morning  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  press  secretary  to  new¬ 
ly-elected  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott 
of  North  Carolina. 


WhpriA  THpv  Are*  Nnw  ara-tsxamxner,  has  resigneo  » 
wuere  iney  Are  novr  ^  pubHc  relations  represen¬ 

tative  for  the  Kennecott  Copper 

John  B.  Gueinzius  Jr.,  re-  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
cently  discharged  from  the  ♦  *  * 

Army  where  he  served  as  a  William  W.  Whitley,  i 
roving  reporter  in  Korea  for  member  of  Durham  (N.C) 

Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes,  has  Momirkg  Herald,  has  been  aiK 
joined  the  news  department  of  p^gg  gecretory  to  new- 

radio  station  WJPG,  Green  iy.elccted  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scot: 
Bay,  Wis.  ^  ^  ^  of  North  Carolina. 

Irwin  M.  Moskowitz,  former  *  *  ♦ 

reporter  for  Newark  (N.J.)  Walter  K.  Schwinn,  for- 
Evening  News,  and  City  News  merly  associate  editor  of  Hat^ 
Service  of  Los  Angeles,  has  be-  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  1® 

come  editor  of  New  Outlook  States  to  be  counsel  and 

magazine,  a  monthly  review  of  public  affairs  officer  at  Kuali- 
current  affairs,  literature,  sci-  lumpur,  Malaya, 
ence  and  religion.  «  «  v 

*  *  *  Judith  Cole,  former  report*! 

Albert  HfXtK,  formerly  with  for  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  (icon,  has  left  for  a  foreign  sen 
has  been  appointed  representa-  vice  assignment  for  the  Stat* 
tive  for  Building  Manual,  a  Department  in  Baghdad,  Iraq- 
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Cuba  Accepts 
UN  Compact 
On  Correction  ' 

Cuba  has  become  the  first  na¬ 
tion  to  take  formal  action  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Convention  on  the 
International  Right  of  Correc-  < 
tion,  which  sets  up  procedures  r 
for  correcting  false  news  re-  ^ 
ports  capable  of  injuring  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  states. 

Dr.  Carlos  Blanco,  acting 
permanent  representative  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  Nations,  de¬ 
posited  his  country’s  instrument 
of  accession  to  the  Convention 
in  a  brief  ceremony  Nov.  17. 

The  Convention  needs  six 
ratifications  or  accessions  to 
become  effective.  Seven  coun-  |j 
tries  have  signed  it — Argentina, 
Ethiopia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  | 
Chile,  Paraguay  and  France.  | 
Signature  must  be  followed  by  | 
formal  ratification;  countries 
which  have  not  signed  it  may 
take  formal  action  by  acceding. 

France  proposed  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  in  Geneva 
in  1948.  It  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1952 
and  was  opened  for  signature 
March  31,  1953. 

Under  the  Convention  a  con¬ 
tracting  state,  claiming  that  it 
has  suffered  as  a  result  of  a 
false  or  distorted  news  report, 
may  require  another  contract¬ 
ing  state,  within  whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  to  disseminate  the 
complainant’s  version  of  the 
facts  as  widely  as  possible.  If 
a  contracting  state  fails  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  obligations  under  the 
Convention,  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  may  be  asked  to  give 
publicity  to  the  correction. 

• 

*20  Questions^ 
Wizard  on  Staff 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fred  Van  Deventer,  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  his 
“Twenty  Questions”  televi¬ 
sion  program,  has  become  a 
newspaper  columnist  for  the 
Trentonian,  morning  tabloid. 

Besides  writing  a  thrice- 
weekly  column,  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
venter,  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  is  scheduled  to  cover 
stories  in  the  area. 

In  his  first  column,  Mr. 
Van  Deventer  said  he  en¬ 
tered  radio  and  television  be¬ 
cause  “my  wife  got  tired  of  | 
living  on  a  newspaperman’s 
salary.” 


pi 

la 


Yokes  of  Industrial  Growth 

If  factory  whistles  could  “talk” — and  there  are  times 
when  we  think  they  really  can — the  collective  tooters  of  a; 

Greater  Topeka  would  certainly  celebrate  Thanksgiving  with  iK 

prosperity-gossip. 

Not  necessarily,  in  this  message,  a  long,  additional  pep-  1  J 

talk  made  up  of  more  statistics,  but  proud  recapitulation  of  P 

the  fact  that  our  market  is  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  national  |)  M 

advertiser,  for  every  economic  reason  that  puts  push  behind  p  (| 

All  through  the  year,  we’ve  dedicated  this  space  to  deep-  fj 

dish-dinner  mathematical  menus,  covering  essential  data,  from  (j 

new  building  records  to  handsome  bank  balances.  \3k 

NOW,  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  If  your  ears  are  intui-  f  ‘ 

tive,  you  can  catch  the  echo  of  one  big,  plant  whistle  calling  |  ‘ 

to  another — “How’ya,  Toots?”  :  * 

And  the  answer  would  be — “Never  better.  Please  pass  the 
white-meat  and  the  payroll  platter.” 

Cause  for  Thanksgivmg  in  Significant  Population  Growth 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  fattened  turkey  runs  for  cover,  you  are  impressed 
by  this  rich  area’s  fertile  soil  across  21  surrounding  Drive-In  Counties — and  added-up  farm 
empire  of  330,000.  Wheat  isn’t  the  sole  whopper-crop.  Diversity  has  become  a  working  program. 

BUT,  Greater  Topeka  now  has  become  a  manufacturing  empire  as  well — growing  all  the 
time.  Recently,  we  issued  an  Anniversary  Number  featuring  our  plants.  In  order  to  tell  the 
story  of  ALL  the  old  and  the  new  enterprises,  section  was  added  after  section  until  there  seemed 
no  end.  It  was  inspiring — Topeka’s  industrial-payroll  growth. 

So  there  you  have  it!  Balanced  economy.  Stop  considering  the  Kansas  area  as  just  a 
pretty  ripple  of  wheat.  Thanksgiving,  this  year,  is  whistling  with  gratitude. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  reach  the  entire  market — traditionally  favored  home  papers,  as  much 
a  part  of  our  (leople  out  here  as  the  air  they  breathe. 


3l)t 


(Morning  and  Sundoi^ 


Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company 
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6  Selected 
As  Fellows 
Of  Reid  Fund 


Schroeder 


Harsham 


Brown 


Mazxara 


Woltar 


Herb  Lyon  Conducts 
Daily  *Toicer  Ticker’ 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  its  daily 
column,  Tower  Ticker,  under 
the  by-line  of  Herb  Lyon  on  a 
Monday  through  Friday  sched¬ 
ule.  The  column  first  appeared 
Dec.  27,  1948,  with  Jimmy 

Savage  as  its  author.  After  Mr. 
Savage’s  death  in  1951,  Will 
Leonard  wrote  the  column  until 
Oct.  17,  1952. 

Since  1946  Mr.  Lyon  has  been 
handling  theater  publicity  in 
Hollywood  and  Chicago  and  re¬ 
cently  has  been  writing  a 
monthly  gossip  column,  “In  a 
Fog,”  distributed  by  the  London 
House,  Chicago  restaurant. 


communism.  Earlier  he  had  piin,  Press  Freedom 

been  indicted  on  a  charge  of  ad-  n  * 

j...  Windsor,  unt 

vocating  sedition. 

Mr.  Braden  is  on  leave  of  ^  new  film  which  deals  with 
absence  from  the  newspaper  freedom  of  the  press  will  soon 
with  pay  until  after  his  trial  f*®  available  for  showing  gen- 
or  trials.  erally.  Called  “Mightier  Than 

•  the  Sword,”  the  film  is  the  idea 

c  .1  ¥¥  c  1  1  of  J.  D.  Geller,  president  of 

doutliam  Home  sold  Windsor  News  Co.,  Ltd.  It  was 
Montreal  produced  in  color  and  black  and 
Executors  of  the  estate  of  white  for  presentation  before 
the  late  Wilson  Southam,  for-  civic  groups  and  school  or- 
mer  publisher  of  the  Ottawa  ganizations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Citizen,  announced  that  the  Independent  Publishers  and 
Spanish  government  has  pur-  Distributors.  The  film,  which 
chased  his  home,  “Landenelm,”  runs  for  27  minutes,  was  made 
for  use  as  Spain’s  ambassa-  at  the  Princeton  Film  Center, 
dorial  residence.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  advertising,  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  feature,  after  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  you 

VARIETY  •  QUALITY  •  PERMANENCY  •  PROFIT 

in  each  and  every  ad.  Over  900  newspapers  now  use 
this  nationally  popular  series  regularly. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 


VITAL  THEN,,, AND  NOW 


for  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Some  Effective  Answers 
To  'No Results^ Objection 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Meeting  and  overcoming  ob¬ 
jections  by  advertisers  as  well 
as  potential  advertisers  is  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of 
everyone  associated  with  the 
sales  end  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Even 
the  voluntary  ad  taker  who 
tries  to  boost  the  one  insertion 
advertiser  to  seven  times  has 
bo  face  up  to  “objections.” 

“At  one  of  our  regular  staff 
meetings  the  other  day,”  writes 
a  CAM  who  prefers  to  be 
nameless  here,  “we  had  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  sessions 
yet — we  simply  voiced  the  basic 
objections  to  our  sales  argu¬ 
ments  and  everyone  present 
contributed  to  finding  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  objections.” 

This  is  a  very  healthful  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing.  It  does  a  number  of 
things:  first  it  makes  the  in¬ 
dividual  salesman  aware  that 
other  sales  people — good  ones 
too,  meet  the  same  objections 
from  prospects  that  he  does. 
Secondly,  it  provides  him  with 
sales  ammunition  that  others 
on  the  staff  have  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  answer  to  these  objec¬ 
tions. 

How  Do  You  Know? 

“No  results”  is  perhaps  the 
prime  objection  raised  by  any 
prospect.  It  is  the  kind  of  ob¬ 
jection  most  likely  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  an 
inexperienced  salesman  or  soli¬ 
citor.  But  when  the  question  of 
what  answer  can  we  give  to  an 
advertiser  who  says  he  has 
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“tried”  the  paper  and  gotten 
“no  results”  is  thrown  out  on 
the  floor  at  a  staff  meeting,  a 
surprising  number  of  effective 
answers  are  found. 

More  experienced  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  quick  to  shoot 
holes  in  the  “no  results”  objec¬ 
tion.  First  question  they  ask 
the  advertiser  is  “How  do  you 
know  you  get  no  results  from 
my  newspaper?”  This  is  by  no 
means  a  foolish  question 
’though  it  may  appear  so.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  advertiser  is  not 
in  a  position  to  determine 
where  his  results  came  from. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  he 
is  using  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper.  Most  likely  he  is  using 
the  same  ad  in  the  various 
newspapers  and  his  technique 
for  tabulating  results  may  be 
faulty.  His  tabulator  may  just 
assume  results  are  coming 
from  his  own  favorite  news¬ 
paper  or  from  the  leading 
newspaper  rather  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  paper  in  town. 

No  medium  in  existence  will 
produce  profitable  results  each 
and  every  time  it  is  used.  If 
the  mere  placing  of  an  ad  in 
the  classified  section  were  to 
bring  with  it  complete  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  would  sell  any 
item  offered  at  any  price  there 
just  wouldn’t  be  enough  news¬ 
print  in  the  world  nor  would 
there  be  any  need  for  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  or  solicitors.  All 
advertising  involves  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk.  The  risk  is  min¬ 
imized  to  the  degree  that  good 


I  f  you  have  International  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 
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copy,  careful  timing  and  proper 
pricing  are  employed  and  that 
the  ad  is  placed  in  an  accepted 
market  place  for  such  items 
and  allowed  to  run  long  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  advertiser’s 
prospects. 

Why  Disappointed? 

What  constitutes  good  re¬ 
sults  ?  Several  years  ago  a 
personal  friend,  manager  of  a 
large  chain  store,  who  had 
placed  a  classified  ad  to  sell  his 
own  home  called  us  the  day 
after  his  ad  appeared.  He  said 
he  was  quite  disappointed  in 
the  results  bo  his  ad  for  his 
$27,000  home.  It  seems  that 
he  had  received  only  two  calls. 
One  of  the  two  callers,  how¬ 
ever,  had  left  a  $100  check  as 
a  “binder”  on  the  house.  “And 
you  are  disappointed?”  we 
asked  in  amazement.  “Well,” 
said  my  friend,  “I  expected 
many  more  calls.” 

As  manager  of  a  chain  where 
an  ad  featuring  $2  shirt  bar¬ 
gains  will  fill  the  basement 
store,  my  friend  couldn’t  quite 
conceive  that  two  replies  and 
one  binder  on  a  $27,000  house 
constituted  smashing  good  re¬ 
sults.  What  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  number  of 
prospects  for  a  higher  priced 
home,  together  with  the  fact 
that  a  single  customer  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  bill,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  revise  his  definition 
as  to  what  constitutes  “good 
results.”  In  classified,  where 
unit  sales  tags  usually  bulk 
large  and  where  frequently  a 
single  buyer  is  all  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  seeking,  ads  should  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
vertising  “cost  per  sale”  rather 
than  “cost  per  inquiry.” 

Finally,  no  answers  to  the 
“no  results”  objection  are  as 
potent  as  the  bona  fide  testi¬ 
monials  which  keep  flowing  into 
the  office  of  every  classified 
medium.  These  testimonials 
must  be  cherished.  They  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  ad 
takers  as  well  as  salesmen  and 
telephone  solicitors.  They  prove 
“results”  vs.  “no  results”  and 
one  will  find,  back  of  every 
result  story,  not  just  a  lucky 
advertiser  but  one  who  was  of¬ 
fering  the  right  item  at  the 
right  time  at  the  right  price 
in  the  RIGHT  MEDIUM. 

The  sales  staff  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  answers  such  as  the 
above  are  poised  to  stand  their 
ground  when  an  advertiser 
springs  his  “no  results”  ob¬ 
jection.  Truth  to  say,  adver¬ 
tisers  who  say  “no  results” 
often  do  not  wish  to  inflate 
the  paper’s  ego  by  admitting 
results.  Consistent  advertising 
by  these  chronic  “no  resulters” 
,  speaks  for  itself. 


Pulpit  and  Press 
In  Same  Crusade 

Nashvilu 

Pulpit  and  press  should  re^ 
ognize  that  they  have  much  in 
common,  Coleman  A.  Harwell, 
editor  of  The  NashviUa  Tennet- 
aean,  told  a  Methodist  public  re¬ 
lations  seminar  here  recently. 

“The  newspaper  and  church 
both  crusade  against  wrong  do¬ 
ing,  war  on  evil  and  seek  social 
betterment  and  justice,”  he 
said.  “The  newspaper  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  man  as  a  citizen. 
The  church  is  concerned  with 
him  as  an  immortal  soul.  Both 
are  concerned  with  him  as  a  hn- 
man  being.” _ 

Too  late  to  classify — The 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  is  fea¬ 
turing  in  its  want  ad  section  a 
column  entitled,  “The  Job  Coun¬ 
sellor”  by  Jules  Z.  Willing,  a 
personnel  specialist  who  owns  a 
Manhattan  employment  agency. 
The  column  designed  to  attract 
readers  to  the  classified  page, 
answers  key  questions  from 
readers  about  job  hunting,  vo¬ 
cational  problems,  etc.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ling’s  book,  “How  to  Land  the 
Job  You  Want,”  has  just  been 
published  as  a  Signet  Key 
Book  by  the  New  American 
Library,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  W.  H. 
Bauerkemper,  CAM,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  says  the  Jan.  9- 
10-11  SCAM  A  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Roney  Plaza, 
Miami,  Fla.,  will  be  the  big¬ 
gest,  most  informative  SCAMA 
convention  ever! 

• 

Association’s  Help 
In  Libel  Opposed 

Albuquerque,  N.  H. 

Managing  Editor  Joe  Lawler 
of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
opposes  New  Mexico  Press  A^ 
sociation’s  intervention  in  libel 
cases  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  precedent. 

Association  directors  recent¬ 
ly  voted  to  support  Publisher 
Paul  O.  Tooley,  Hot  Spring* 
Herald,  Truth  or  Consequences, 
N.  M.,  defendant  in  a  libel 
suit  brought  by  Coke  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Carrie  Tingley  Hospital.  An 
editorial  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  access  to  information. 

Mr.  Lawler  said,  “we  should 
all  stick  together  in  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  but  I  feel  that 
contributing  to  Tooley’s  defense 
would  set  a  precedent. 

“I  think  it  is  one  of  the  risks 
of  the  business  that  each  pub¬ 
lisher  must  take  his  chances  on 
being  sued — sink  or  swim  on 
the  validity  of  the  complaint 
and  his  own  legal  protection.” 
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M,  o  newspaper  executives 
who  are  planning  1955  promotion 
schedules  ...  If  you  want  to  reach 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  ...  Be  sure  to  buy  a  regu- 
lar  schedule  in  .  .  . 
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Leased  Cars  Can  Be 
A  Saving  to  Papers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Use  of  leased  cars  for  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  motor 
routes  to  replace  operator  own¬ 
ership  is  spreading  among  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments. 
This  article  is  the  first  of  a 
series  planned  on  leased  cars,  a 
policy  that  is  not  entirely  new 
or  unique  with  newspapers,  but 
is  a  practice  that  is  gaining 
popularity  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of 
leased  cars  are: 

Tells  Advantages 

(1)  Working  capital  is  not 
tied  up. 

(2)  Problems  like  repairs 
and  insurance  are  avoided. 

(3)  Employes  are  proud  to 
always  drive  the  latest  model 
car. 

(4)  Rental  payments  are 
wholly  tax  deductible,  while 
only  depreciation  is  allowed  on 
newspaper-owned  cars. 

(5)  Mechanical  breakdowns 
are  eliminated. 

(6)  Equality  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  car  expense,  is 
provided. 

“We  on  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Newspapers  are  sold  on  leased 
cars,”  Ed  Mill,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  told  E  &  P.  “The  arrange¬ 
ment  with  our  local  Chevrolet 
dealer  has  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily  for  us  over  the  past 
two-and-one-half  years.  W  e 
have  16  cars  under  lease  at  the 
present  time,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  are  also  considering 
a  lease  arrangement  for  our 
fleet  of  trucks.” 


Mr.  Mill  said  the  Davenport 
Newspapers  pay  $80  per  car 
monthly.  The  dealer  furnishes 
everything  except  tire  repairs, 
wash  jobs  and  gas.  Each  car 
averages  about  20,000  miles  an¬ 
nually.  Contract  with  the  deal¬ 
er  is  for  a  two-year  period  and 
cars  are  replaced  after  30,000 
miles. 

Curtail  Gas  Allowances 

“We  allow  our  men  gas  al¬ 
lowances  ranging  from  $3  to 
$7.50  a  week,  depending  on  the 
mileage,”  said  Mr.  Mill.  “This 
is  on  the  short  side  of  actual  gas 
used,  but  men  are  allowed  to 
keep  the  car  24  hours  a  day  and 
we  feel  they  should  contribute 
something  for  the  privilege  of 
having  a  car  for  personal  u.se. 
Men  are  also  allowed  up  to 
1,500  miles  for  vacation  use,  but 
in  case  of  breakdown  must  stand 
the  expense  if  they  are  beyond 
50  miles  of  Davenport. 

“As  a  protection  for  our- 
.selves,  we  carry  liability  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  amounts  of  $100,000 
to  $300,000,  and  property  dam¬ 
age  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  on 
the  fleet  as  well  as  any  employe 
who  might  occasionally  drive 
his  own  car  on  company  busi¬ 
ness  and  become  involved  in  an 
accident.” 

Harold  W.  Blackford,  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  re¬ 
cently  told  Inter-State  circu¬ 
lators  how  his  paper  switched 
to  leased  cars,  having  previous¬ 
ly  paid  the  men  at  the  rate  of 
5 ‘4  cents  per  mile.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  Courier-News  leased 
car  plan  as  follows: 
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“When  the  contract  was 
signed  it  was  agreed  that  the 
operators  would  get  certain  in¬ 
creases  in  salary,  but  the  matter 
of  car  allowance  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  because  as  of  a  certain 
date  we  would  furnish  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  gasoline  to  operate 
it  to  the  men.  For  the  low  mile¬ 
age  men,  this  caused  little  con¬ 
cern,  but  for  the  longer  trips 
for  the  motor  route  men  it  real¬ 
ly  meant  a  considerable  loss  in 
income  for  the  operation  of 
their  cars.  During  the  first  year 
of  operation  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  per  mile  was  between  5 
and  6c.  per  mile  with  leased 
equipment. 

“The  concern  from  whom  we 
rent  the  cars  (all  Chevrolet) 
furnishes  us  with  a  new  car 
each  year,  pays  the  cost  of 
tires,  any  repairs,  oil  and  chains 
or  snow  tires  for  winter  opera¬ 
tion.  They  carry  the  collision 
insurance  and  we  are  respon- 
.sible  for  any  damages  below 
the  $50  deductible  clause. 

“The  resentment  among  the 
drivers  because  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  extra  money  had 
its  repercussion  against  us  be¬ 
cause  the  record  created  by  the 
operators  the  first  year  was  anv- 
thing  but  good  and  when  it 
came  time  to  renew  the  lease 
the  concern  would  do  so  only 
at  an  increase  of  about  $200 
monthly,  which  has  brought 
the  cost  of  operation  up  to 
about  7c  per  mile  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  have  the  promise 
that  if  we  improve  our  record 
during  the  present  year  to  a 
satisfactory  point,  our  con¬ 
tract  will  go  back  to  the  lesser 
rate. 

“Consequently  we  are  using 
all  efforts  to  keep  our  opera¬ 
tors  interested  in  having  a  good 
record  this  year,  to  get  the  cost 
back  to  where  it  was  originally. 

“F  o  r  statistical  purposes 
these  figures  are  based  on  a 
mileage  of  between  24,000  and 
25,000  per  month  spread  over 
13  cars.  We  have  an  airange- 
ment  with  a  cut-rate  sei-vice 
station  to  purchase  2,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas  monthly  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2c  per  gallon. 

“Some  of  the  cost  is  offset 
by  the  fee  which  we  charge  the 
operators  if  they  care  to  rent 
a  car  from  us  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use.  The  operators  may 
take  the  car  home,  nights,  over 
week  ends  and  even  use  it  on 
their  annual  vacations  for  the 
sum  of  $5.00  per  week,  provid¬ 
ing  they  buy  the  extra  gaso¬ 
line.  An  operator  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  have  to  rent  our  car, 
but  I  think  the  offer  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
them  to  rent  one  from  us  than 
to  own  one  of  their  own.” 


New  York  Group 
Headed  by  Bishop 

Howard  W.  Bishop,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  taken  of¬ 
fice  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Man¬ 
agers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  rest  of 
the  official  slate 
includes :  First 
V  i  c  e  p  re  si- 
dent — Russell  S. 
Graham,  Al¬ 
bany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newt; 
second  v  i  c  e  - 
president  —  John  J.  Mullen, 
Newsday;  secretary-treasurer— 
J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome  Daily 
Sentinel;  convention  secretary 
— James  Strong,  Clean  Timet 
Herald. 

Sunday  Up  to  20c 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  with  the  only  Sunday 
paper  in  Ohio’s  second  largest 
city,  advanced  the  Sunday  price 
from  15c  to  20c  on  Nov.  21 
The  15c  price  prevailed  since 
August,  1948. 

• 

Daily’s  Plea  Brings 
Fiance  to  Sick  Girl 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Standard-Times  heard 
the  plea  of  a  critically  ill  young 
woman  and  arranged  to  have 
her  sailor  fiance  flown  from  his 
ship  at  sea  to  her  bedside  so 
that  she  might  see  him  “once 
more.” 

Seaman  James  Bowling,  19, 
of  Advance,  Mo.,  and  Jo  Ann 
Dupre,  19,  of  North  Dartmouth, 
a  New  Bedford  suburb,  planned 
to  be  married  in  Januai-y.  Jo 
Ann’s  pathetic  calling  for  “Jim¬ 
my”  led  a  friend  to  appeal  to 
the  newspaper.  The  S-T  relayed 
the  plea  to  Congressman  Donald 
W.  Nicholson  who  contacted  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Weather  on  the  Atlantic  was 
so  rough  it  was  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  commander  of  the  des¬ 
troyer  Sturtevant  could  comply 
with  a  headquarters  message  to 
send  Bowling  to  North  Dart¬ 
mouth.  Finally,  a  helicopter 
landed  on  the  fantail  of  the  des¬ 
troyer,  then  200  miles  off  the 
Virginia  Capes.  It  picked  up  the 
young  seaman  and  flew  him  to 
the  carrier  Intrepid.  He  was 
transferred  then  by  mail  plan* 
to  Norfolk.  He  air-hitched  a 
ride  to  Washington,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  trip  to  Jo  Ann’s  home 
by  bus. 

He  collapsed  from  exhaustion 
and  worry  as  he  entered  the 
sick  girl’s  room. 


Bishop 
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^an  Biego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 


newspaper  business  here,  the 
manager  started  to  forge  ads 
large-scale,  trying  to  impress 
reluctant  space  buyers  by  large 
ad  sections.  Naturally,  they 
failed.  Staff  members  refused 
to  cooperate,  preferred  rather 
to  get  fired  than  participate  in 
a  swindle. 

By  Gustav  Gensehow  Axel  Springer  finally,  after 

long  negotiations,  agreed  to  pay 
Hamburg,  W.  Germany  the  greater  part  of  the  deficit. 

Sudden  death  came  to  Frem- 
denblatt,  daily  newspaper  with 
a  great  tradition  of  125  years 
in  newspaper  business,  after  a 
desperate  attempt  to  stage  a 
glorious  comeback. 

The  news  of  Fremdenblatt’s 
collapse  shocked  the  entire  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  business  for  the 
circumstances  were  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Germany. 

The  whole  started  when  Axel 
Springer,  proprietor  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  largest  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  offered  a  flat  DM  1,000,- 
OOO  (about  $238,000)  for  title 
rights  of  the  then  defunct  Frem- 
denblatt  to  the  owmer,  Mrs. 

Antje  Broschek,  one  year  ago. 

The  offer  was  turned  down, 
a  separate  company  capitalized 
at  DM  250,000  (about  $51,000) 
was  established,  and  everything 
was  set  for  a  new  start.  There 
were  some  warnings  that  the 
capital  was  too  small  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  tough  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  today.  However,  optim¬ 
istic  new  managers  were  con¬ 
fident  they  would  make  it. 

Three  months  ago  when  the 
first  edition  of  the  paper  hit 
the  streets  competing  papers 
were  all  set  for  the  decisive 
battle.  Some  Hamburg  dailies 
(total  circulation  close  to  2,000,- 
OOO)  even  added  special  Sunday 
editions  for  the  only  admitted 
reason  to  beat  Fremdenblatt. 

(Sunday  editions  are  highly  un¬ 
usual  in  Germany.) 

A  staff,  hired  at  unusually 
high  pay,  and  a  large  staff  of 
correspondents  (two  in  the  U.S., 
too)  did  their  best  to  follow  the 
125-year  old  quality  line  of 
Fremdenblatt  which,  years  ago, 
meant  to  German  readers  what 
the  New  York  Times  means  to 
American  readers. 

After  62  editions,  however, 
the  paper  without  advance 
warning  was  off  the  streets 
again,  fired  the  staff,  ceased  all 
operations,  revealed  it  was 
bankrupt. 

What  came  into  the  open  af¬ 
ter  the  sudden  death  of  Frem¬ 
denblatt  was  this:  Circulation 


Story  Behind 
The  Death  of 
Famed  Paper 


Some  of  the  women’s  editors 
said  their  readers  were  fed  to 
the  teeth  with  “the  same  old 
celebrities  called  on  for  com¬ 
ment.”  One  said  the  only  per¬ 
sonality  outside  her  own  com¬ 
munity  who  has  any  appeal  for 
women  readers  is  “Mamie  Eis¬ 
enhower.”  Another  editor  — 
male — said  he  believed  women 
readers  had  heard  enough  even 
about  the  First  Lady. 

Women  like  to  hear  how 
others  of  their  sex  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,  one  editor  said. 


Providence,  R.  I . $65,641,000 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  59,278,000 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla .  59,262,000 

Syracuse,  N.Y .  51,357,000 

Nashville,  Tenn .  48,307,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  47,483,000 

SAN  DIEGO,  California  $68,582,000 

Dcrta  Copyrighted  1954  Soles  Management,  Survey 
of  Bu/ing  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 
STORE  SALES 


THE  MOST 

IMTOKTAHT  COKHEK 
^  IM  THE  U.S.A. 


The  most  effective  wtfy  to  tap  Son 
Diego’s  tremendous  buying  power— is 
with  the  "saturation”  coverage  of  the 
Son  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 


METRO 


Pacific  Panel 
Will  Feature 
CNPA  Meet 


French  and 
Germans 
Cement  Ties 


I  Carmel,  Calif. 

,  ~ i  Plans  for  a  Pacific  Eia 

^  M  forum  featuring  a  panel  repre. 

senting  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  approved  at 
quarterly  here 

rectors  the  California  News- 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Virginia  Biddle  -Thg  forum  would  provide  the 

CNPA  convention  with  reports 
^ymniU  X^UOUl  on  the  progress  of  the  free 
j  •  press  in  Japan,  the  Philippines 

Un  inquirer  and  other  Pacific  areas,  it  was 

Philadelphia  suggested  by  John  B  i>,„g, 
«r  1^  tr  *  u  u  general  manager,  CNPA. 

Walter  H.  Aiiiienberg,  pub-  Sessions  will  take  place  in 

hsher  of  the  Philadelphm  In-  Francisco. 

quirer,  has  announced  the  ap-  tj,e  first  weekend  in  Febru^r! 
pointment^  of  Virginia  Biddle  Craemer  is  chairman  It 

as  women  s  editor.  ^  committee  to  arrange  a  post- 

Mrs.  Biddle  was  formerly  contention  trip  to  Hawaii, 
fashion  editor  and  special  fea¬ 
tures  writer  and  columnist  for  Legal  Moves  Mapped 

the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Since  The  directors  also  approved 
her  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  steps  for  affirmative  freedom  of 
1950,  she  has  been  a  newspaper  information  action  in  Californio 
columnist,  free-lance  fashion  in  authorizing  moves  for  legis- 
writer  and  an  advertising  copy-  lation  to  provide  newspaper  ac- 
writer  for  a  leading  specialty  cess  to  the  meetings  of  all  state 
shop.  agencies. 

In  her  new  position,  Mrs.  California’s  National  New^ 

Biddle  will  head  the  Inquirer’s  paper  Week  observance  waa 
women’s  department,  writing  marked  by  more  than  double 
special  articles  under  her  own  the  activities  of  previous  years, 
name  and  fashions  under  the  reported  Rudy  Marcus,  River- 
by-line  “Cynthia  Cabot.”  side  Press-Enterprise.  Incom¬ 

plete  returns  showed  2,824 
inches  of  copy  used  in  NNW 
promotional  activities  with  more 
than  400  newspapers  participat¬ 
ing. 

Larry  Wallace,  CNPA  Labor 
Relations  Bureau,  said  the 
granting  of  a  four  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  to  printers  with  more  than 
25  years  experience  by  the  Long 
Beach  Independent-Press-Tek- 
gram  probably  represented  an 
industry  precedent. 


ITU’s  Officer 


the  recent  referendum  this  Syracuse  Press  Club 
week.  He  said  a  second  major  Aids  Officer’s  Family 
proposal,  which  will  hold  the  SyrajCUSE  N  T 

More  than  $13,000,  colleded 
to  $1,000,000  and  build  up  the  ^  Syracuse  Press  Club,  ha* 
pension  fund,  was  adopted  by  a  j,een  turned  over  to  the  widow 
large  margin  of  votes.  Also  Syracuse  Pn- 

approved  was  a  requirement  for  B  ConsidiM, 

a  secret  vote  in  local  unions  on  ^ 

propositions  to  ^  submitted  to  consulting  bank  offl^ 

general  referendum.  attorneysT  the  club  pirt 

*  $10,000  into  a  bank  account  for 

Here  from  Argentina  Mrs.  Considine,  with  the  stipu- 
Atilio  Hector  Gimenez,  head  lation  that  the  money  mult 
of  the  foreign  news  desk  of  be  used  to  purchase  or  build  i 
Critica  and  El  Mundo  in  Buenos  home  for  her  and  the  two  child- 
Aires  will  work  on  the  Cincin-  ren.  The  remaining  $3,156  cob 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  under  the  lected  was  used  to  buy  U.  S. 
State  Department  exchange  Savings  Bonds  for  the  child- 
program.  ren. 
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Which  Includes 
Malro's  idna-inipiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  noch 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre- 
senlolive  to  show  you  these  other 
proven  linage  building  sarvicgsi 

•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Fashion  Raview  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro’s  Soper  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen- 
tory  services  thot  mean  PIUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 


UNITED  PRESS 


MM 


U.  S.  Daily’s 
Demise  Cheers 
Austrian  Reds 

By  Franz  Cyrus 

Vienna 

The  U.  S.  Government  deci¬ 
sion  to  shut  down  its  Vienna 
daily,  the  Wiener  Kurier  Oct. 
16  and  make  it  a  weekly  has 
given  some  cause  for  joy 
among  the  Communists. 

Since  August,  1945,  the  Wie¬ 
ner  Kurier  had  been  a  beacon 
of  free  information  in  Soviet- 
occupied  Austria.  It  appealed 
to  strongly  to  the  Austrians 
that  it  had  the  largest  paid 
daily  circulation  in  the  nation. 
Its  readers  in  other  nations  in¬ 
cluded  Germans,  Yugoslavs, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

The  new  acting  U.  S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Austria, 
James  K.  Penfield,  explained : 
“The  Austrian  people  now  have 
many  reliable,  vigorous  demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers  published  by 
their  own  organizations  and 
citizens.  They  keep  the  Aus¬ 
trian  people  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  and  around  the  world,  and 
they  give  full  play  to  the  forces 
of  free  debate  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  progressive, 
democratic  society.” 

Dead  Financial  Loss 
Despite  Mr.  Penfield’s  state¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  officials  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  money  matters 
weighed  importantly  in  the  de¬ 
cision  to  kill  the  daily. 

Western  correspondents  were 
told  that  daily  publication  was 
eating  up  around  $1,500,000 
yearly  of  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency’s  appropriation  for  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  newspaper  was  earn¬ 
ing  back  around  $1,100,000  in 
sales,  advertising  and  other  rev¬ 
enues,  but  officials  explained 
that  these  receipts  went  into 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  instead  of  to 
USIA.  Hence,  it  was  explained, 
the  newspaper’s  operation  was 
a  dead  financial  loss  to  USIA. 

In  other  words,  it  was  cost¬ 
ing  U.  S.  taxpayers  roughly 
MOO, 000  a  year  to  maintain 
this  anti-communist  instrument 
behind  Russian  lines.  But  by 
a  quirk  of  bureaucratic  book¬ 
keeping,  the  USIA  was  being 
charged  for  the  whole  outlay. 
The  USIA’s  current  total  bud¬ 
get  for  Austria  is  only  $2,- 
700,000. 

The  Russians  are  estimated 
by  official  western  sources  to  be 
spending  about  $26,000,000,  in¬ 


cluding  $3,300,000  for  newspa¬ 
pers  alone. 

The  Communists  gloated  over 
the  U.  S.  withdrawal  from  the 
daily  newspaper  held.  The  daily 
Volksatimme  (Voice  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple),  official  organ  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Communist  Party  with  a 
circulation  said  to  exceed  80,- 
000  daily  and  125,000  on  Sun¬ 
day,  crowed  that  “increasing 
anti-Americanism”  forced  the 
daily  Kurier  out  of  business. 

The  other  big  communist 
dailies  are  the  afternoon  Abend 
and  the  Oetserreichische  Zeit- 
ung,  organ  of  the  Soviet  army. 
All  three  will  continue  publica¬ 
tion. 

Used  for  Propaganda 

The  Kurier  sold  an  average 
100,459  copies  daily  last  July, 
the  last  month  for  which  figures 
were  available. 


As  Mr.  Penfield  said,  Aus¬ 
tria  today  has  many  other  vig¬ 
orous  newspapers.  But  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  so  closely 
tied  to  various  political  parties 
that  the  scope  of  their  news 
and  views  often  is  hampered. 

Objective  Specialist 

The  Wiener  Kurier,  especially 
in  its  early  years  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Theodore  Kaghan, 
specialized  in  objective  news. 
The  State  Department,  which 
took  over  its  direction  from 
the  army  in  1950,  treated  it 
more  as  a  medium  for  pro- 
United  States  propaganda  of 
not  too  subtle  kind. 

U.  S.  officials  said  the  staff 
is  being  cut  from  182  to  60  and 
the  editor  of  the  daily,  Henry 
Reinert,  is  to  continue  as  editor 
of  the  weekly. 


Reporter  Campaigns 
To  Enter  Prisons 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Trentonian  is  campaign¬ 
ing  for  the  right  to  send  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  inside 
the  state  prison  here  when  and 
if  disturbances  occur. 

Emil  Slaboda,  police  reporter, 
has  written  two  columns  criti¬ 
cizing  “the  trend  of  previous 
releases”  on  riots  and  other  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  past  few  years. 
# 

Service  Club  Calendar 
The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  has  started 
a  service  club  calendar  each 
Friday,  listing  service  club 
meetings  for  the  coming  week, 
giving  time  and  place  of  the 
meetings. 


take  a  new  look  at  the 
uranium-rich 
west 


Salt  Lake  Intermountain 
Market 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  neiv  look  in  a  big 

market - This  Uranium-rich  land  is  really 

booming!  And  of  course,  a  boom*  in  any  one 
of  the  many  industries  triggers-off  a  chain- 
reaction  that  is  felt  throughout  the  entire 
economy  of  this  closely-knit  market.  Your 
business,  too,  will  take  on  a  new  look  when 
you  let  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News  and  Telegram  do  your  prospecting. 
Their  claim  covers  the  entire  market  of 
VA  million  prosperous  prospects. 


"One  billion,  fiOO  million  dollars  Consumer  S/iendahle 
Income— I9.>l  Consumer  Markets. 


|!itke  ^tibune 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY). 

MlEW§  AND 

(ivcninc) 
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Harry  O,  (for  Overset)  Kelso 
Honored  for  65-Year  Career 

Seattle  spelling  of  English  was  so 
Sixty-five  years  of  contin-  poor  he  decided  to  hire  a 
nous  service  on  daily  news-  good  speller.  On  recommen- 
papers  in  Washington  State  dation  of  his  schoolteacher, 
will  be  completed  Dec.  1  by  Mr.  Kelso  got  the  job  at 
Harry  0.  Kelso,  who  will  be  $2.50  a  week. 

82  years  old  Dec.  20.  He  was  In  February,  1898,  with 
bom  in  Williams  County,  the  help  of  a  printer  and  a 
Ohio.  pressman,  Mr.  Kelso  got  out 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Kelso  an  extra  of  the  Walla  Walla 
has  been  in  the  feature  de-  Union,  first  in  the  city’s  his- 
partment  of  the  Seattle  tory,  on  receiving  a  tele- 
Times,  handling  daily  and  gram  at  3  o’clock  one  morn- 
Sunday  comics  and  crossword  ing  that  the  battleship  Maine 
puzzles  and  doing  copyread-  had  been  blown  up  in 
ing  for  the  early  Sunday  Havana.  Harbor, 
edition.  He  has  no  intention  While  covering  the  1899 
of  retiring.  session  of  the  state  legisla- 

Tribute  will  be  paid  to  ture  for  the  Union,  he  went 
him  Dec.  1  at  a  dinner  spon-  to  Tacoma  on  Feb.  28  and 
sored  by  the  Washington  was  married  to  Mildred  Kit- 
State  Press  Club.  Among  the  chen,  a  Walla  Walla  girl, 
gifts  will  be  a  plaque  pre-  They  returned  to  Olympia  by 
sented  by  Puget  Sound  Chap-  boat  and  spent  their  honey- 
ter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  al-  moon  on  the  job.  Last  Feb- 
though  he  is  not  a  member  ruary  they  celebrated  their 
of  the  fraternity.  55th  wedding  anniversary. 

At  the  end  of  December  he 

will  have  completed  36  years  ^ .Air  - 

on  the  Times,  serving  more 
than  25  years  as  make-up 
editor.  On  Jan.  1,  1919,  he 
here  Tacoma, 

where  he  had  worked  on  the 
for  years.  His  cry 
“You’re  overset!”  became 
a  by-word  around  the  news- 

Mr.  Kelso 

newspaper  job  in  Walla  Wal- 
la  in  1889,  just  before  his 
17th  birthday.  The  editor- 
owner  of  the  Evening  Watch- 

man  was  a  German  whose  Harry  O.  Kelso 


MPs  Protest 
Press  Lords'^ 
TV  Contraets 


Detroit 

The  nine-day  do-it-yourself 
show  presented  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  the 
Detroit  Hoo-Hoo  Club,  a  branch 
of  an  international  lumbermen’s 
order,  was  completed  Nov.  li 
William  S.  Orkin,  the  New 
Yorker  who  originated  the  do- 
it-yourself  show  idea  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  produced  the 
show. 

“It  was  the  biggest  show  of 
its  kind  the  nation  has  ever 
seen,”  he  said.  “I’ve  put  on  14 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  elsewhere,  but  none 
had  so  many  exhibits  or  drew 
such  crowds.” 

Third  for  City 
The  Free  Press  show  was  the 
third  presented  this  year  in 
Detroit.  A  terrific  promotion 
campaign,  begun  six  months  be¬ 
fore  the  show,  built  up  and 
maintained  public  interest.  Visi¬ 
tors  came  to  the  exhibition 
from  many  parts  of  Canada 
and  from  all  over  Michigan  and 
northern  Ohio. 

“From  every  angle,  we  feel 
that  this  was  an  excellent  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,”  said  Lee  Hills,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  “It  was  admirably 
tailored  for  a  community  of 
homeowners  such  as  Detroit” 

Lumbermen  In 
This  was  the  first  time  the 
lumbermen  had  teamed  up  with 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
present  a  show  of  this  kind. 
Also  lending  their  support  to 
the  show  were  the  Michigan 
Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Detroit  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Association. 

There  were  400  exhibit  spaces 
in  two  major  buildings  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Detroit 
One  lumber  firm  took  30  spaces 
for  its  exhibit,  reported  at  the 
show’s  end:  “We  couldn’t  be 
more  pleased.  We  sold  60  precut 
garages  and  $15,000  worth  of 
“They  Learn  to  Earn”  was  small  tools  from  the  show  floor, 
the  heading  over  an  interesting  Orders  have  come  in  every  day 
account  of  courses  taught  in  since  the  show  closed,”  said 
Indianapolis  schools  to  teach  Harry  Smith,  president  of  Mo- 
one  a  trade,  illustrated  with  hawk  Lumber  Co. 
pictures  of  a  student  learning  The  Free  Press  will  use  its 
the  barbering  trade,  pressing  share  of  the  proceeds  to  main- 
business,  auto  repair,  beauty  tain  its  Fresh  Air  Camp  for  un¬ 
shop,  dental  technician  and  shoe  derprivileged  children.  The  Hoo- 
repairing,  in  the  Indianapolis  Hoo  Club  is  engaged  in  a  num- 


By  Doris  Willens 

London 

The  howls  of  protest  that 
greeted  the  selection  of  two 
newspaper  groups — Rothermere 
and  Kemsley — as  program  con¬ 
tractors  for  Britain’s  new  com¬ 
mercial  television  (E  &  P,  Nov. 

6,  page  48)  have  not  yet  begun 
to  subside. 

Labor  members  of  Parliament 
are  irate.  They  have,  like  the 
Democrats  in  America,  long 
felt  that  the  bulk  of  the  press 
was  against  them.  Now  they 
see  commercial  TV  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  “Tory  press 
lords.” 

In  a  vitriolic  session  last 
week.  Labor  M.P.’s  accused  the 
Government  of  political  parti¬ 
ality  in  choosing  contractors, 
whose  job  will  be  to  prepare 
programs  for  allotted  stations 
and  sell  “spot”  time  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Laborites  asked  for  ad¬ 
ditional  legislation  to  ensure 
government  control  of  the  new 
TV. 

Controversy  Arises 

Herbert  Morrison,  under 
whose  guidance  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press  was  set 
up  when  Labor  was  in  power, 
said  that  the  Government  was 
“using”  the  Conservative  press 
— its  papers  and  now  through 
television — to  further  the  polit¬ 
ical  interests  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party. 

But  the  Government  minister 
to  whom  the  questions  were 
directed  pointed  out  that  in 
fact  the  Government  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  selection  of  the 
program  contractors.  This  was 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 

dependent  Television  Authority,  the  “Tory-dominated”  TV. 


3  in  25-Year  Club 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Glenn  Arthur,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent,  Howard  Reh- 
feld  of  display  advertising  and 
Carl  Reitz,  pressman,  were  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  daily’s  25-Year 
Club  at  its  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  Service  pins  and  gifts 
were  presented  by  Royall  La- 
Rose,  business  manager. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  provides  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers 
with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
or  duplicate  tear- 
sheets  are  needed. 


Cline-  Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...prcvide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

CUne  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Lot  Angolot  17  •  Now  York  17 


Service  Offices  oNEwyoiK  oCKiucO 
_  ^  #  COLUMBUS  O  MlMtHIS 

gnfE  •  SAN  FUNCISCt 


ADVERTiSINGj 
CHECKING  BUREAU^  INC] 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Hoy  H.  Copperiid 


Modifiers  Gone  Mad 


The  urge  to  condense,  while  generally  commendable,  is 
to  blame  for  some  odd  effects  that  place  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  already  weary  reader. 

Behold,  then,  the  puny  noun  staggering  under  a  load 
of  adjectives  so  heavy  they  all  but  smother  it. 

Something  like  this  (with  the  modifiers  italicized) : 

He  was  arrested  on  conspiracy  and  concealing  stolen 
property  charges. 

Next  on  the  docket  were  two  disturbing  the  peace 
suspects. 

Former  San  Anselmo  County  Sheriff's  Deputy  Wolf¬ 
gang  Schmalz  is  in  trouble  again. 

A  15-cent  per  $100  assessed  valuation  road  tax  in¬ 
crease  was  proposed. 

What  price  terseness? 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  who  has  helpfully  sent  in  a  number  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  analyses  of  newswriting  foibles,  hits  it  off  neatly: 

“Mouth-filling  strings  of  compound  adjectives  force 
the  reader  to  go  back  and  retrace  the  meaning  of  a  sen¬ 
tence:  The  strikers  presented  a  20-cent-an-hour  wage- 
increase  demand.  The  compound  adjective  is  too  big  to 
swallow.  Let’s  make  it  The  stnkers  asked  an  increase 
of  20  cents  an  hour.  A  wire  story  recently  read:  The 
strikers  are  seeking  a  25-cent-an-hour  wage  hike,  con¬ 
tending  that  a  10-cent-an-hour  jump,  which  gave  them  a 
$2.10  hourly  pay  scale,  is  insufficient.  That’s  i-eally  mak¬ 
ing  life  tough  on  a  newspaper  reader. 

“A  string  of  titles  preceding  a  name  likewise  is  difficult 
to  digest.  A  wire  story  said:  Signers  included  former 
Salt  Lake  City  mayor  Albert  Sprague.  Let’s  make  it 
Sixers  included  Albert  Sprague,  former  mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City.” 

The  AP  Log  tells  how  a  bureau  chief  taken  to  task  for 
Glass  jar  manufacturing  heir  John  A.  Kerr’s  divorce  de¬ 
cree  bounced  back  with:  “All  I  can  say  is  it’s  a  good 
thing  for  AP  members  that  Kerr’s  old  man  didn’t  invent 
the  International  Harvester  Company’s  two-row  cotton¬ 
picking  machine.” 


LUXURIOUS  Press  Club  in  Caracas,  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  is  part 
of  Venezuelan  9overnment's  public  works  program.  It  contains  16  apart¬ 
ments  for  visiting  newsmen,  with  prices  for  meals  and  lodging  at  cost. 
"Non-profit”  center  also  has  a  swimming  pool,  theater,  offices,  reading 
rooms  equipped  with  radio  and  television. 


Wayward  Words 

One  who  feels  badly  is  a  bad  feeler,  not  a  sad  sack.  The 
blind  men  with  their  several  versions  of  an  elephant  might 
be  said  to  have  been  feeling  badly.  A  person  who  is 
down  in  the  dumps  is  feeling  bad. 


(part  of  the  KRUGER  organization) 

Manufacturers  of  Newsprint 
Semi-Chemical  Pulp 
Groundwood  Pulp 

Sales  Representatives 
Kruger  Paper  Company  Inc. 

347  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

General  OITiees  &  Mill 
Bromptonville,  Que.,  Canada 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  RICH  PA  PER 


Quirks  and  Quibbles 

The  folksy  way  in  which  the  principal  in  the  Sheppard 
murder  trial  has  been  referred  to  in  news  dispatches  as 
“Dr.  Sam”  makes  one  wonder  whether  this  is  a  harbinger 
of  a  trend,  and  whether  we  soon  will  be  accustomed  to 
reading  of  “Senator  Bill”  (Knowland),  “Vice-President 
Dick”  (Nixon),  “Professor  Al”  (Einstein),  and  “Governor 
Tom”  (Dewey).  To  be  sure,  it  was  necessary  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  Sheppard  and  his  doctor-brothers  who  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  case.  But  that  does  not  explain  the  diminutive 
Sam  in  preference  to  Samuel  or  the  full  name,  nor  the 
use  of  Dr.  Sam  in  stories  which  did  not  mention  his 
brothers. 
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Regular  Pay  Review 
Plan  Encouraged 

By  Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr. 

Personnel  Director,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


Pay  plans  are  a  little  bit  like 
the  weather  —  everybody  talks 
about  them,  but  not  many  of  us 
are  doing  anything  about  it. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  seems  to  underline 
this  condition.  The  survey 
sought  to  learn  what  small  pa¬ 
pers  were  doing  in  the  way  of 
wage  and  salary  plans  for 
workers  not  covered  by  con¬ 
tract.  Of  12  papers  who  an¬ 
swered  only  one  had  a  com¬ 
plete  plan. 

One  out  of  12  is  a  pretty  low 
percentage.  And  the  situation 
seems  even  more  serious  when 
we  consider  that  payroll  is 
normally  the  biggest  single  cost 
item  in  operating  a  newspaper. 

Some  in-plant  inequities  are 
so  bad  that  common  sense 
should  correct  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  which 
recently  discovered  that  its  un¬ 
organized  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  salesmen  were  about 
three  notches  below  its  organ¬ 
ized  mechanical  departments  on 
the  pay  scale.  You  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
implications  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  if  it  went  unnoticed  or 
were  not  attended  to. 

Security  Comes  First 
A  survey  at  the  Republic 
Publishing  Company  in  Yaki¬ 
ma,  Wash.,  showed  that  em¬ 
ployes  felt  job  security — the 
certainty  of  steady  work,  know¬ 
ing  how  they  stood — was  the 
most  important  job  factor  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned. 
Wages  or  salary  ranked  sec¬ 
ond. 

In  our  own  plant  several 
years  ago  an  employe  opin¬ 
ion  poll  showed  that  while  only 
4%  of  our  people  felt  their 
take-home  pay  completely  un¬ 
fair,  three  times  that  number 
felt  our  policy  on  giving 
raises  was  poor.  In  other 
words,  our  people  were  not  as 
unhappy  with  the  actual  pay 
they  were  getting  as  they  were 
with  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  administered.  They  felt 
we  didn’t  have  any  policy  on 
raises — as  far  as  they  were 
concerned  raises  just  happened 
or  didn’t  happen  and  they 
never  knew  where  they  stood. 

The  implication  was  that  if 
department  heads  would  regu¬ 
larly  sit  down  with  individual 
employes  and  tell  them  how 


(Part  of  a  talk  delivered  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  at  Harrisburg  recently.) 

they  were  doing  it  would  re¬ 
lieve  much  of  this  anxiety  and 
confusion.  We  have  encour¬ 
aged  this  idea  of  systematic 
reviews  and  although  we  still 
do  not  have  a  uniform  policy 
I  would  like  to  illustrate  how 
it  has  worked  in  one  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  this  department  the  work 
of  each  new  employe  is  re¬ 
viewed  at  the  end  of  his  first 
three  months,  again  at  six 
months  and  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  at  least  once  each 
year  after  that.  When  the 
employe  is  hired  he  is  told  of 
the  review  system  that  exists 
in  his  department.  He  is  told, 
too,  that  although  the  review 
implies  consideration  for  a 
raise,  it  will  not  be  automatic 
and  that  any  raise  will  depend 
upon  the  sort  of  job  he  has 
been  doing. 

Answers  to  Objections 
We  hope  someday  to  have 
fairly  uniform  policies  in  all 
departments.  In  the  meantime, 
you  may  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  objections  we  hear.  One 
is  that  it  encourages  every¬ 
body  to  expect  a  raise  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  My  answer  to 
this  is  that — system  or  no 
system — everyone  does  expect 
to  get  a  raise  and  it  seems  far 
better  to  talk  to  him  about 
it  regularly  than  have  him  fuss¬ 
ing  and  worrying  indefinitely, 
considering  when  and  if  there 
will  be  a  raise. 

Another  argument  against 
the  system  is  that  it  is  too 
rigid.  In  a  sense  this  rigidity 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
plan.  It  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  the  department  head  and 
provides  a  deadline  beyond 
which  no  employe  should  go 
without  a  review.  However, 
when  a  department  head  feels 
he  has  an  exceptional  employe 
he  is  free,  within  limits,  to 
shorten  the  intervals  between 
reviews. 

The  other  argument  we  hear 
is  that  the  plan  does  not  take 
individual  worth  into  consid¬ 
eration.  I  have  just  cited  one 
way  —  shorter  intervals  —  in 
which  individual  merit  is  recog- 


ANYBODY  SEEN  KELLY?— Wall  here  ere  the  three  Kelly  brotherv- 
ell  newspepermen — reunited  for  the  first  time  in  43  years,  in  Mitmi 
(Fla.)  Herald  office.  Left  to  right — T.  Roy  Kelly,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Herald;  Herbert  Kelly,  assistant  amusement  editor  of  the  Miotni 
Daily  News;  and  G.  Milton  Kelly,  Washington  bureau  of  AP.  Thtir 
father,  mother  and  grandfather  were  in  the  newspaper  business. 


nized.  The  other  way  is  by 
varying  the  amount  of  p.  raise 
in  accordance  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  performance. 

We  feel  that  any  plan 
should  have  this  flexibility.  In 
fact  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  system.  It 
is  possible  to  recognize  the 
above  ^average  and  exceptional 
individual  in  a  manner  which 
the  employe  could  not  enjoy 
if  he  were  working  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  specified  fixed 
raises  at  fixed  intervals  for  all 
employes  in  his  particular  de¬ 
partment.  We  feel  that  our 
system  does  offer  flexibility, 
that  it  encourages  good,  sound 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
department  head  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  him  p 
sound  framework  as  a  guide 
for  administering  our  payroll 
policies. 

Bosse.s  Must  Talk 

Another  advantage  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  review  system  known  to 
employes  is  that  it  “forces” 
the  department  head  to  talk 
with  the  employe.  Since  most 
of  our  so-called  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  stem  from  a  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  between  people  we 
feel  this  sort  of  “talk”  is  of 
prime  importance  if  we  are  to 
encourage  contact  between  su¬ 
pervisor  and  employe.  Some 
supervisors  do  not  need  this 
sort  of  crutch  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  people.  But  others 
would  forever  be  in  an  ivory 
tower  without  scheduled  re¬ 
views. 

Time  and  Attain  a  good  em¬ 
ploye  -  supervisor  relationship 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  key 
to  a  smooth  running  depart¬ 
ment.  If  this  relationship  is 


not  developed  we  are  inviting 
employes  to  look  elsewhere 
for  recognition  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  department 
where  we  most  closely  follow 
our  system  we  have  not  lost 
a  m,an  in  more  than  two  yean. 
The  system  alone  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  fact  that  the 
department  head  wanted  help 
in  developing  a  pay  policy  and 
that  he  recognized  the  need 
for  regular  contact  with  his 
employes  was  most  important 
In  this  connection  we  should 
remember  that  we  cannot 
thrust  a  system  upon  an  un¬ 
wiling  or  reluctant  department 
head.  Our  problem  is  to  show 
him  that  together  we  can  de¬ 
velop  a  sound  system  which 
will  help  him  do  a  better  and 
more  effective  job  himself  and 
for  the  company  as  well. 


V  system  known  to  ^  Wppklv  Bows 
is  that  it  “forces”  , 

;ment  head  to  talk  In  ITU  Strike  City 
imploye.  Since  most  Bend,  Ore. 

ailed  personnel  prob-  Mid-Statesman,  a  new  weekly 
from  a  lack  of  un-  newspaper,  has  made  its  ap- 
f  between  people  we  pearance  since  the  nine  mem- 
5ort  of  “talk”  is  of  bers  of  the  typographical  union 
ortance  if  we  are  to  walked  off  the  job  at  the  Besd 
contact  between  su-  Bulletin  over  a  Teletypesetter 
md  employe.  Some  jurisdictional  dispute, 
i  do  not  need  this  The  new  weekly  is  owned 
itch  to  keep  in  touch  and  operated  by  Mid-State 
people.  But  others  Printing  Company,  with  David 
;ver  be  in  an  ivory  E.  Taylor  as  editor,  Leslie  C. 
bout  scheduled  re-  LaMirande  as  associate  editor 
and  F.  H.  Blackford,  mechan- 
id  APrain  a  good  em-  ical  superintendent, 
srvisor  relationship  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  1950  grad- 
shown  to  be  the  key  uate  of  the  University  of  0r^ 
oth  running  depart-  gon  school  of  journalism.  He 
this  relationship  is  came  here  in  April,  1953. 
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Highway  Life  Guard 


As  Frank  McClaren  carefully  piloted  his  sleek 
./x truck-trailer  toward  Clinton,  Iowa,  headquarters 
of  his  employer,  Carstensen  Freight  Lines,  a  blue 
sedan  shot  past  him  in  the  erisp  air  of  an  October  day. 

Then  it  happened! 

The  blue  sedan  tried  to  pass  the  car  ahead  of 
Frank  —  a  green  convertible  —  cut  in  too  fast  and 
sideswiped  it,  sending  both  cars  out  of  control.  The 
green  convertible  struck  the  rough  shoulder  and  its 
curbside  door  flew  open,  catapulting  a  woman  into 
the  canal  that  ran  alongside  the  road. 

Instantly  Frank  parked  his  truck-trailer,  plunged 
into  the  cold  water  and  rescued  the  unconscious 
woman.  And,  as  other  truck  drivers  pulled  up,  he 
removed  an  injured  man  from  the  blue  sedan  and 
helped  free  two  children  caught  in  the  wreckage. 


Acts  of  heroism  like  this — for  which  Frank  Mc¬ 
Claren  was  named  Iowa’s  “Driver  of  the  Month” — 
typify  America’s  gentlemen  of  the  highways,  our 
truck  drivers. 

Their  main  job,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  freight 
moving,  for  everything  you  eat,  wear  and  use  travels 
at  least  part  of  the  w'ay  to  you  by  truck. 

But  they  do  more  than  this,  these  truck  drivers. 

They  set  a  pattern  for  safe,  courteous  driving  on  our 
highways.  And  when  there’s  trouble  they’re  nearly 
always  the  first  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 


foundation 


The  American  Trucking  Industry 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Albert  E.  Dale 
Dies  Suddenly 

Albert  Ennis  Dale,  64,  who 
resigned  last  Jan.  1  as  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  after 
suffering'  two 
heart  attacks, 
died  of  another 
attack  Nov.  21 
at  his  farm  at 
Skillman,  N.  J. 
He  had  been 
working  for  Al¬ 
lied  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  behalf 
Dale  of  Louis  E. 
Wolfson  in  his  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company. 

He  began  his  news  career  in 
1911  as  an  AP  reporter  in  Al- 
t«ny.  He  became  city  editor 
and  political  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
ilso  worked  in  Albany  for  the 
New  York  Sun  and  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  He  was  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  News  from 
1922  to  1929,  the  year  he  joined 
the  Hearst  organization  as 
managing  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  of  which 
he  later  became  editor.  He 
also  had  served  as  editor  of  the 


Chicago  American  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  He  was 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  in  1932. 

Mr.  Dale  left  newspaper 
work,  temporarily,  in  1940  to 
serve  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  NBC. 

• 

Line  Contributors 
Hold  Annual  Confab 

Chicago 

More  than  250  guests,  most 
of  whom  are  contributors  to 
“A  Line  O’  Type  or  Two,”  a 
column  which  appears  daily  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  held  their  14th 
annual  “Line”  dinner  here  last 
week. 

Oldtimers  joined  with  “jun¬ 
ior”  contributors  to  swap 
their  experiences  in  making  the 
Line  and  to  let  their  verbal 
quips  fall  where  they  may.  One 
old  timer,  J.  J.  Hoffer,  76,  Chi¬ 
cago,  confided  that  he  sent  his 
first  contribution  in  1904,  but 
nothing  happened  and  he  re¬ 
peated  quips  for  10  years  until 
in  1914  he  was  successful.  He 
based  his  contribution  on  the 
the  news  that  pianos  were  be¬ 
ing  moved  into  the  trenches  of 
World  War  I,  and  asked:  “Does 
that  make  them  piano  forts  ?” 

John  T.  McCutcheon  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ent  conductor  of  the  Line,  sat 
on  the  sidelines. 


Major  S aliens 
Nearly  in  Tears 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Maj.  Frederick  Sullens  lis¬ 
tened  to  hours  of  praise  from 
a  crowd  celebrating  his  50th 
year  as  Jackson  Daily  News 
editor  and  announced  to  his 
well-wishers : 

“I  wish  to  hell  someone 
would  say  something  rough  to 
me  to  keep  me  from  crying.” 

About  500  persons  crowded 
into  an  auditorium  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  fiery  editor,  author 
of  the  column,  “Low  Down  on 
the  Higher  Ups.” 

J.  Oliver  Emmerich,  editor  of 
the  MeComb  Enterprise- Jour¬ 
nal,  said,  “he  can  say  the  nicest 
things  in  the  nicest  way  and 
he  can  say  nastiest  things  in 
the  nastiest  way.” 

Major  Sullens  responded:  “I 
have  never  cherished  a  hatred 
for  anyone.  But  I  have  disap¬ 
proved  of  many  and  disagreed 
with  others  .  .  .  and  others  have 
disagreed  and  disapproved  of 
us.” 

A  gold-plated  typewriter  was 
given  Major  Sullens,  who  said 
he  had  worn  out  nearly  40  of 
the  machines  during  his  life¬ 
time. 

Demonstrating  his  love  for 
the  city  to  which  he  moved 


from  Missouri,  Major  Sullens 
said: 

“I  would  rather  be  a  parking 
meter  in  Jackson  than  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 


Shea  Re-elected 
By  Wood  Corp, 

John  J.  Shea  was  re-elected 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  Nov. 
19. 

At  their  annual  session  in 
Richmond,  Va.  on  Nov.  4,  the 
stockholders  elected  these  di¬ 
rectors:  Gordon  J.  Campbell, 
C.  Alfred  Capen,  Ogden  B. 
Hewitt,  Joseph  F.  Igoe,  John 
A.  Isbell,  Nelson  Maynard,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  McNally,  Hamilton  Pell, 
John  J.  Shea  and  John  C. 
Smaltz. 

The  directors  chose  Mr.  May¬ 
nard  again  as  chairman.  Other 
officers:  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager,  1.  Tornberg;  vice- 
president,  Paul  L.  Tollison;  sec¬ 
retary,  C.  Alfred  Capen;  as¬ 
sistant  treasurers,  Daniel  Mc- 
Colley  and  James  L.  McLin- 
tock;  assistant  secretaries,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Rehm  and  William  A. 
Silence. 
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SYNDICATES 

News  Philosopher— 
Thafs  Paul  Harvey 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


General  Features  Corp.  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Jan.  3  will  re¬ 
lease  the  talents  of  Paul  Har¬ 
vey,  described  by  the  syndicate 
as  “one  of  the  fastest-rising 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  young 
American  writers.” 

S.  George  Little,  GF  presi¬ 
dent,  said  Mr.  Harvey’s  effort 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  three- 
times-a-week,  500-word  column. 

He  explained:  “The  regular 
releases  will  cover  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  news,  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational,  as  it  appears  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people.  He  will 
not  write  just  another  political, 
economical  commentary. 

No  Stranger 

The  new  columnist  is  no 
stranger  to  phrases,  modifiers 
and  adjectives,  he  reported  in 
a  phone  call  from  Chicago.  At 
36  he  has  written  two  books, 
and  during  the  war  he  was  OWI 
director  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

A  native  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Tulsa  University, 
the  author  has  several  honorary 
doctorates,  an  American  legion 
citation  and  three  Freedoms 
Foundation  gold  medals  for 
militant  Americanism. 

His  style  and  thought?  Judge 
for  yourself  from  this  section 
of  a  sample  column  he  wrote  on 
the  newspaper  business: 


“We  know  a  man  has  been 
bitten  by  a  dog.  That  the  dog 
had  rabies.  That  the  last  min¬ 
utes  of  that  man’s  life  are  tick¬ 
ing  away  toward  the  point  of 
no  return, 

“And  the  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  forget  rivalries 
and  join  hands  and  go  after 
him. 

“And  this  morning  he  walks 
into  the  office  and  says  .  .  . 
What’s  all  the  fuss  about?  No, 
he  says,  he  wasn’t  hiding.  He 
just  hadn’t  heard  until  a  friend 
told  him  about  the  big  search. 

Cherokee  Indian 

“He  didn’t  know  why  the 
fever  and  the  burning  thirst. 
He’s  a  43-year-old  Cherokee 
Indian.  Harry  Snarr.  Restau¬ 
rant  worker.  Cook  and  waiter 
at  the  Lakeside  Grill. 

“He  was  bit  in  the  hand,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  leg.  Maybe  in  the 
head.  He  had  less  time  left 
than  we’d  thought.  But  he’s 
safe  now. 

“He’s  already  had  the  first 
anti-rabies  serum  injection. 
And  he’s  going  to  be  all  right. 
And  you  know  the  police  drag¬ 
net  couldn’t  have  found  him  in 
time  .  .  .  Without  help. 

“Without  the  saturation  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  press  .  •  .  And, 
at  least  for  today,  you’re  proud 
again  ...  To  be  a  part  of  the 


fraternity  that  you  always 
swear  you’ll  quit  .  .  .  But  you 
never  do.” 

Brazil  Reds 

Press  Features  reported  this 
week  it  is  releasing  a  copy¬ 
righted  story  “on  the  existence 
of  a  Red-Army-held  territory 
in  Brazil.” 

According  to  Arthur  Fletcher, 
PF  executive  editor,  “The  18,- 
000-man  force  is  able  to  operate 
with  double  effectiveness  be¬ 
cause  its  command  has  com¬ 
munist  agents  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  phase  of  the  Brazilian 
picture  thoroughly  documented 
in  the  two-part  piece  by  Stanley 
Ross.” 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  articles  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Ross  on  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  number  of  Latin 
American  governments. 

The  writer,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  in 
Latin  America,  now  runs  a 
news  syndicate  there,  Syndicate 
de  Prensa  Latino  Americano. 

ISEA  Adds  Hart 

NEA  Service  has  taken  on  a 
new  women’s  news  feature,  to 
be  added  to  its  weekly  women’s 
page  package.  It’s  a  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatch  about  charm  on 
the  farm,  handled  by  Alicia 
Hart,  staff  correspondent. 

Roffman  Joins  Dixie 

Richard  H.  Roffman,  for  10 
years  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
for  the  Dixie  News  Service, 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  came  from  Louis 
E.  Jaeckel,  Dixie  president.  Mr. 
Roffman  will  have  offices  at  675 
West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Granny's  Book 

The  late  Grantland  Rice’s 
book,  “The  Tumult  and  the 
Shouting,”  highly  praised  by 
sportswriters,  will  be  released 
in  24  installments  on  Nov.  29, 
according  to  Bell  Syndicate. 
Each  installment  runs  about 
1,200  words  and  illustrations 
are  available.  Six  chapters 
have  already  appeared  in  This 
Week.  These  can  be  had  after 
the  24  installments  have  been 
u.sed.  Bell  said.  Dean  Rice  died 
July  13  at  73,  just  three  weeks 
after  writing  the  book. 

McLemore  Injured 

Henry  McLemore  (“McLe¬ 
more  Says” — McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate)  was  seriously  injured 
Nov.  18  when  his  car  struck  a 
tree  near  Hollywood,  Calif.  He 


suffered  internal  injuries,  facial 
cuts  and  a  possible  fracture  of 
the  left  arm. 

Pegler  Speechless 

When  the  Banshees,  a  lunch¬ 
eon  club  of  artists,  writers  and 
editors,  gave  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler.  King  Features  columnist, 
their  “Silver  Lady”  as  “out¬ 
standing  columnist  and  reporter 
in  1954,”  on  Nov.  18,  Peg  con¬ 
tained  himself  very  well.  Then 
came  a  surprise.  20  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  (five  couldn’t 
make  it)  rose  and  paid  their 
own  tribute  to  him  in  the  form 
of  an  illuminated  scroll,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Medal  of  Honor 
insigne.  Visibly  moved,  all  Peg 
could  say  was,  “I’m  simply 
without  words,  I’m  speechless.” 
• 

Erich  Brandeis  Dies; 
Columnist  for  KFS 

Erich  Brandeis,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist,  died  from  a 
heart  ailment  Nov.  18  in  a 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  hospital.  He 
was  65. 

Mr.  Brandeis,  born  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  came 
to  this  country  in  1913  and 
went  to  work  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  later  moving 
to  the  Son  Francisco  Call  as  a 
feature  writer. 

In  the  1920s  Mr.  Brandeis 
joined  King  Features  in  the 
promotion  department,  of  which 
he  became  director  in  1938. 
Two  years  later  he  started  his 
syndicated  column,  “Looking  at 
Life.” 

Then,  in  1947,  Mr.  Brandeis 
retired  to  devote  full  time  to 
his  column.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  books,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

• 

Guild  Wins  $4  Rise 

Madison,  Wis. 

Madison  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  won  a 
new  contract  with  the  Capital 
Times  this  week  with  the  help 
of  a  representative  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Conciliation  Service.  The 
settlement,  affecting  30  em¬ 
ployes,  included  a  $4  weekly 
pay  boost,  and  three  weeks  of 
vacation  after  six  years’  service. 
• 

Medal  for  Drummond 

Philadelphu 

Roscoe  Drummond,  chief  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribwu 
Washington  Bureau,  will  speak 
at  the  Poor  Richard  Club  ob 
Nov.  30.  At  this  time  he  will  be 
presented  with  the  “Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Good  Luck  Medal”  by  Job® 
La  Cerda,  president  of  the  Club 


Moon  sees  stars 

. . .  but  when  he  does,  his  opponents  see  double 
. . .  this  roundhouse  roughhouser  is  the  slap-happy 
master  of  slapstick . . .  with  more  fans  than  a  fan 
dancers’  convention . . . 

Moon  Mullins 

by  Frank  Willard  is  a  low-brow  even  the  high-brows  go  for...  | 
packs  in  Park  Avenue  customers,  the  socially  registered  as  | 
well  as  telephone  book  society . . .  with  his  hilarious  cast  of  Lord 
Plushbottom,  Lady  Emmy,  Mamie,  Uncle  Willie,  and  Kayo! 
Willard  has  been  a  hamburger  vendor,  store  claim  adjuster,  and 
timekeeper  in  an  insane  asylum . . .  and  taken  his  laughs  where 
he  found  them!  The  coming  strips  are  gusset-busters!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

T’ribuwBC^JVetM?  Yorh  I¥ews 

IVrir»  BuUdinn,  iVeir  York 
MnCm  Tribune  Toir«>r.  Cklra^o 
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Radio-TV  Newsmen 
Renew  Fol  Battle 


“From  here  on  out  we  want 
to  be  included  m  “the  fight  for 
freedom  of  information,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association  as¬ 
serted  repeatedly  at  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  last  week¬ 
end.  Nearly  300  members  were 
in  attendance. 

Such  sentiment  found  expres¬ 
sion  not  only  in  the  convention 
keynote  address,  but  also  in 
the  association’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  report  and 
by  resolutions  adopted  by 
R-TNDA. 

Joins  with  ASNE 
The  association  allied  itself 
with  other  groups  and  persons 
“dedicated  to  removing  the 
barriers  from  the  free  flow  of 
news.” 

R-TNDA  members  also  re¬ 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
news  dissemination  as  part  of 
radio-TV’s  obligation  to  the 
public. 

Joining  the  press  in  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  appoint  representa¬ 
tives  to  meet  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  committees 
to  discuss  Canons  20  and  35,  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  public 
fully  informed,  R-TNDA’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
pointed  out: 

Urges  Cooperation 
“The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  opened  its  $2,000,000  center 
in  Chicago  on  October  1.  This 
year,  these  attorneys  could  well 
be  dubbed  the  American  Bear 
Association;  for  their  Canons 
20  and  35,  they  have  been  on 
the  offensive.  Now  comes  the 
time  for  sobriety  and  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

The  FOI  Committee  report  re¬ 
viewed  the  many  instances 
where  press  and  radio-TV  news¬ 
men  have  sought  free  access  to 
news,  particularly  in  the  courts. 
“Today,”  said  the  R-TNDA 
committee,  “lawyers  are  ap¬ 
proaching  more  and  more  ra- 
dio-TV  stations  to  air  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  court  procedure,  to 
explain  the  lawyers’  side  of  the 
social  structure  .  .  .  The  courts 
>re  operationally  and  socio¬ 
logically  vulnerable  to  a  so-far 
self-restrained  radio-television- 
Press  industry.” 

The  report  noted  two  high¬ 
lights  of  success  in  opening  pub¬ 
lic  hearings:  “Jim  Borman 
(WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 
was  successful  in  opening  fu¬ 
ture  hearings  of  the  House  La¬ 


bor  sub-committee  by  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  Chairman  Bender  to 
change  the  rule;  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  House  of  Representatives 
reconsidered  and  killed  its  bill 
to  deny  access  to  any  hearings 
where  the  oath  was  sworn  by 
witnesses.” 

Van  Dyke  New  President 

Russ  Van  Dyke,  KRNT,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  R-TNDA,  succeeding 
James  A.  Byron,  WBAP,  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Paul  White, 
KFMB-TV,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
program  vicepresident;  Harold 
Baker,  WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
radio  vicepresident;  Charles 
Harrison,  WFIL,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  television  vicepresident; 
Sheldon  Peterson,  KLZ,  Denver, 
Colo.,  treasurer.  Rob  Downey, 
WKAR,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
continues  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

5  Glet  Awards 

Five  radio  and  TV  stations 
were  named  winners  in  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  awards  com¬ 
petition,  Judged  the  “outstand¬ 
ing  radio  news  operation  of 
1954”  was  CFQC,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Canada,  winner  of  the 
same  award  last  year.  (Godfrey 
Hudson  is  CFQC  news  director; 
A.  A.  Murphy,  station  presi¬ 
dent). 

No  award  was  made  for 
“outstanding  television  news 
operation  of  1954,”  because  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  none 
of  the  stations  entered  in  this 
classification  merited  the  award. 
The  judges  did,  however,  cite 
WSAZ-TV,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
for  enterprising  service  to  its 
community  through  television 
news.  (Nick  Basso  is  WSAZ-TV 
news  director;  Lawrence  W. 
Rogers,  station  general  man¬ 
ager). 

Top  award  for  “outstanding 
special  event  or  news  feature 
televised  in  1954”  went  to  WBZ- 
TV,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  1954  Atlantic  hur¬ 
ricanes.  (F,  W.  Whitmarsh  is 
WBZ-TV  news  director;  W.  C. 
Swartley  is  station  general  man¬ 
ager). 

Also  cited  in  the  TV  news 
feature  classification  was 
WJAR-TV,  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  its  coverage  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  story,  (Warren  Walden  is 
WJAR-TV  news  director;  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Gittleson  is  station  vice- 
president).  Station  K  R  N  R, 
Roseburg,  Ore.,  received  an 


award  for  radio  coverage  of 
court  trials. 

Denver  was  chosen  as  the 
1955  convention  city. 

Sponsored  Newscasts 
The  sponsor’s  viewpoint  on  ra¬ 
dio-TV  newscasts  was  voiced  by 
a  panel  of  three,  consisting  of 
Dave  Anderson,  Standard  Oil 
Co.;  James  Luce,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  and  Charles 
Harding,  Buchanan  -  Thomas 
agency.  All  three  indicated  that 
radio  is  still  very  much  alive  as 
a  news  medium.  They  also 
agreed  that  radio  or  TV  news¬ 
casts  had  great  potentialities 
for  local  sponsorship. 

There  was  a  division  of 
opinion  among  newsmen  as  to 
newsmen  vs.  staff  announcers 
broadcasting  news  shows.  News¬ 
men  disagreed  in  general  with 
panelists  on  having  newsmen 
give  the  commercials. 

Consensus  was  that  newsmen 
doubling  as  announcers  for  com¬ 
mercials  tended  to  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  their  newscasts. 
Agency  men,  however,  contend¬ 
ed  that  such  was  not  the  case; 
that  having  newsmen  give  the 
commercials  constituted  an  im¬ 
plied  endorsement,  but  not  a 
“sales  pitch.” 

Danger  of  Dilution 

Paul  W.  White,  former  CBS 
news  director  and  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  KFMB-AM-TV, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  asserted  that 
while  TV  news  is  getting  better 
and  better,  radio  news  retains 
its  superiority  in  speed.  “It’s 
in  danger  of  dilution,”  he 
warned,  “through  overuse  and 
it  still  too  often  is  passing  up 
intensive  local  coverage.” 

Turning  to  ways  in  which  ra¬ 
dio  can  continue  to  meet  the 
competition  of  TV,  Mr.  White 
said: 

“If  a  station  insists  upon 
block  booking  of  news  pro¬ 
grams,  there  are  ways  it  can  be 
done  in  which  repetition  can  be 
avoided.  That’s  on  a  local  level. 
It  means  spending  some  money 
on  staff  and  the  use  of  some  in¬ 
genuity  but  it  still  can  be  done 
profitably. 

“Quite  aside  from  local  news 
coverage — using  the  word  ‘news’ 
merely  in  terms  of  what’s  going 
on  around  town — much,  much 
more  can  be  done  with  locally 
recorded  interviews  either  at 
a  man’s  place  of  business  or 
beep-telephoned.  Any  local 
newsman  worth  his  pay  check 
can  get  up  two  fifteen-minute 
series  of  recorded  interviews  a 
day  that  are  interesting,  varied 
and  of  course  exclusive.  Furth¬ 
er,  such  a  program  continuous¬ 
ly  builds  good  will  both  for 
radio  in  general  and  the  station 
in  particular.” 


Voters  Back 
Daily  in  Fight 
To  Get  News 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

A  nine-months  battle  between 
the  Kalispell  Daily  Inter  Lake 
and  the  Flathead  County,  Board 
of  Commissioners  over  access 
to  actions  and  minutes  of  the 
commission  ended  in  the 
November  election  when  two  in¬ 
cumbent  members  of  the  three- 
man  board  were  defeated  in 
bids  for  re-election. 

The  major  issue  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  access  to  the 
news  of  the  commission. 

Beginning  in  March,  when 
the  commissioners  closed  the 
minutes  to  the  Inter  Lake  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Pat  Owens,  the 
argument  was  waged.  Con¬ 
ferences  between  M.  D.  Glover, 
editor,  and  Bob  Paulos,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  resulted  in  adoption  of 
an  “agreement”  between  the 
commission  and  the  newspaper 
for  the  commission  to  provide 
the  newspaper  with  news.  It 
was  later  violated  by  the  com¬ 
mission. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Owens  was 
ordered  from  the  commission’s 
public  meeting  room  when  he 
had  asked  for  news.  He  refused 
to  leave  and  a  deputy  sheriff 
was  called  to  eject  him.  Mr. 
Owens  left  when  asked  to  by 
the  deputy. 

The  newspaper  pointed  up  the 
access  to  news  issue  in  a  single 
pre-election  editorial,  although 
news  stories  and  editorials  had 
run  frequently  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  commission 
minute  books  were  closed.  In 
a  pre-election  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Inter  Lake,  the 
county  clerk  and  recorder  ad¬ 
mitted  approval  of  the  minutes 
was  several  months  delinquent. 

The  two  opponents  of  the  in¬ 
cumbents  issued  statements  be¬ 
fore  the  election  in  which  they 
pledged  that  the  public  would 
be  informed  of  county  business. 

Party  affiliation  made  little 
difference  to  the  county  voters 
as  Charles  E.  Luke  Sr.,  Demo¬ 
crat  and  incumbent  commission 
chairman,  was  beaten  by  Henry 
Irwin,  Republican,  5,532  to  4,- 
458,  and  Wallace  Monk,  Repub¬ 
lican  incumbent,  was  beaten  by 
Harley  Houston,  Democrat,  6,- 
079  to  3,887. 
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Over -50,000 
Circulators 
Have  Seminar 


Armstrong 


Bennett 


Dahiberg 


Daniel 


Gilliland 


Graham 


Grant 


McCaffrey 


McCombs 


McWaters 


O'Rourke 


Morrissey 


Peterson 


Springer 


White 


Wood 


alo  (N  Y )  Sunday  newspapers  will  be 

.  Several  seminars  on  Sunday  part  of  the  program. 

•rs  for  the  newspaper  features  and  prob-  handling  will  be  dis¬ 
ill  be  Jasper  are  listed  on  the  program  by  Fred  Sherman,  pic- 

ion  director,  the  convention  of  the  Anier-  editor,  Miami  Herald  and 

mrier-Joum-  ^tie  Herald’s  new  color  lab  will 

laymond  E.  ^nd  Feature  Editors  Nov  29-  be  visited.  Color  discussion  will 
director,  In-  ^  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  be  led  by  Tony  Garnet,  Herald 

Star  and  ^  seminar  on  developing  chief  photographer;  J.  J.  Eb- 
lerg,  circula-  teen-age  readership  will  be  led  erle,  production  manager  of 
’auZ  (Minn.)  by  Stanley  B.  Horstman,  assist-  Cox  Newspapers  (Miami  Dailt 
zer  Press.  ant  managing  editor  of  This  News)  and  Vernon  Spitalari, 
circulation  Week  Magazine  and  secretary  color  research  director  of 
Tex.)  Mom-  of  the  association.  A  seminar  Knight  Newspapers  (Miam 
R.  Horn,  cir-  on  story  ideas  will  be  in  charge  Herald). 

Call-Chroni-  gf  Arch  Luther,  Sunday  edi-  * 

:.,  Allentown,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  Record  After  Record 

t?s  Advisory  president  of  the  Salem,  Ort 

ass^iation.  A  seminar  on  ^  ^bat  had  stood  for 

books,  music  and  art,  amuse-  j^gre  than  a  century  was  brok- 
j  ment  pages,  will  be  led  by  gg  twice  within  a  few  hours 

Philadelphia  ^  ™  ® »  Couey,  Birmingham  when  the  Capital  Journal  wd 
,ia  Inquirer  The  travel  copy  Oregon  Statesman  each  issued 

e  publication  seminar  will  be  led  by  Cary  a  52-page  regular  edition 
list  covering  Robertson,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Thursday  and  Friday,  Nov  U 
grocery  and  Courier- Journal.  A  seminar  on  and  19,  respectively.  Tbe 
the  City  of  home  magazines,  TV  programs  largest  papers  issued  previoue- 
and  how-to-do-it  features  will  ly  were  frequent  48  pagers. 
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The  Year  Book 
...the  One  Book 

...the  Only  Book 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT 
TO  REACH  MAJOR  BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  leaning  harder  and  harder  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  There 
are  many  solid  reasons  for  this — many  special  features 
of  the  YEAR  BOOK  that  are  available  in  no  other  single 
volume. 

Two  sections,  in  particular,  are  profitable  spots  for  you 
in  which  to  place  your  advertising.  One  is  the  Person¬ 
nel  Section,  highly  popular,  widely  used  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space.  The  other — a  new  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  last  year’s  edition,  “Special 
Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space.”  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  among  the  Media  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  data  they  would 
find  most  useful. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  a  “double-header” — with  your  paper 
advertised  in  both  places.  But  in  any  event,  at  least  be 
in  one.  Regular  rates  apply.  Mail  your  reservation 
today. 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES 
AND  OTHER  SERVICES  BELONG  HERE,  TOO 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  busy  newspaper  executives  just 
haven’t  the  time  to  read.  That  goes  for  the  editor  who 
buys  syndicate  material  ...  to  the  mechanical  “super” 
who  buys  equipment. 

But  they  both — and  lots  and  lots  of  other  newspaper 
people — have  time  to  read — and  refer  to — the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  They  have  time,  because 
they  know  the  YEAR  BOOK  saves  their  time  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  And  they  know  from  long  experience, 
it’s  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 

If  ever  the  newspaper  business  had  its  own  encyclopedia 
— this  is  it.  Everything’s  here,  from  the  ground  up — 
press-room  and  mechanical  departments  right  up  to  the 
editorial  floor — where  features,  strips,  ideas  and 
columns,  even  type  format,  are  decided. 

For  a  full  year,  every  working  day  through  1955,  your 
advertisement  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  sell  its  head  off 
to  newspaper  executives.  And  you  can  do  it  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  E  &  P  rates.  Reserve  your  space  today. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rose-Bowl  Treatment 
Given  OSU  Pictures 


By  James  L.  Collings 

First  you  have  to  understand 
this  place  called  Columbus, 
Ohio.  It’s  the  maddest,  most 
deliciously  insane  football  town 
in  the  country. 

Its  Monday-morning  quarter¬ 
backs — businessmen  reasonably 
normal  out  of  season — would 
turn  over  the  Empire  State 
building  free  and  clear  for  a 
touchdown  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Accept  this  as  fact  and  then 
go  one  step  further  and  realize 
that  if  Ohio  State  University 
(Buckeyes)  beats  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  (Wolverines), 
as  it  did  last  Saturday,  Nov. 
20,  by  a  score  of  21-7,  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  also  throw  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  into  the  give¬ 
away. 

So  much  for  the  spirit  of 
the  businessmen.  Other  resi¬ 
dents,  and  the  student  body 
especially,  have  the  same  wild, 
wonderful  spirit. 

But  what  about  the  newspa¬ 
pers? 

This  refugee  from  the  cam¬ 
pus  (class  ’41)  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  two  fine  Columbus  news¬ 
papers — the  Columbus  Citizen 
and  the  Columbus  Dispatch — 
during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  when  it  looked  as  though 
the  team  from  the  state  of 
roses  would  end  up  charging 
down  the  field  in  the  happiest 
collection  of  American  beauties 
— the  Rose  Bowl  of  Pasadena. 

Excellent  Job 

The  answer  is  that  both  pa¬ 
pers  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
They’ve  been  on  fire,  too.  It’s 
hard  to  say  who  picked  up  the 
torch  first  and  carried  it  along 
High  St. — the  citizenry  or  the 
journals. 

At  any  rate,  a  partisan  alum¬ 
nus  asked  Jack  Keller,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Citizen,  and 
Dayle  Frazier,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dispatch,  how  they  had 
covered,  picturewise,  the  team 
that  many  rate  No.  1  in  the 
nation.  (Though  the  season  is 
over,  these  methods  in  general 
will  be  applied  next  year.) 

Mr.  Keller  replied: 

“The  key  to  the  Columbus 
Citizen’s  football  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  Ohio  State  games  is 
simple:  Good  photography  with 
standard  equipment. 


“We  steer  away  from  gadgets 
and  hard-to-operate  cameras. 
We  employ  only  a  Grafiex  with 
a  20-inch  lens  for  ‘upstairs 
shots’  and  one  of  our  ground 
photographers  uses  a  10-inch 
lens.  The  rest  is  standard 
Graphic  equipment.’’ 

Everyone  Briefed 

Seven  men  are  employed  al¬ 
together,  one  of  whom  is  a  free¬ 
lance,  Mr.  Keller  said.  The  ex¬ 
tra  cameraman  shoots  what  he 
likes.  One  man  does  nothing 
but  color,  with  a  definite  story 
to  account  for,  and  all  of  them 
are  briefed  before  the  kick-off. 
They  make  about  100  pictures 
a  game,  of  which  20-25  appear 
in  the  Sunday  edition. 

“One  man,’’  Mr.  Keller  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  in  charge  of  the  op¬ 
eration.”  (It  happens  to  be  Mr. 
Keller,  former  sports  writer. 
With  such  background,  of 
course,  he  knows  the  games, 
players  and  rules.  Mr.  Keller 
attends  the  games,  charts  plays 
and  keeps  notes.  His  material 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting, 
editing  and  diagramming  pho¬ 
tos.) 

“We  use  symbols,”  the  Citi¬ 
zen  managing  editor  said.  “You 
know,  dotted  lines,  line-yard 
markers,  arrows,  and  so  on,  on 
the  photos.  Most  of  our  photos 
are  printed  on  11x14  paper,  but 
some  are  printed  on  16x20. 

“After  all  photos  have  been 
processed,  the  weeding  out  be¬ 
gins.  With  an  eye  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular,  using  cropping,  we  as¬ 
semble  photos  for  the  paper. 
Two  hours  after  the  last  print 
has  been  made,  our  work  is 
done. 

“We  fill  a  full  eight-column 
picture  page  and  use  sports 
page  and  front-page  football 
art.  For  the  latter  two  we  try 
to  use  something  of  a  smash 
picture.  Bigness  is  one  of  the 
added  qualities  for  all  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

Major  Story 

“All  these  techniques  were 
used  in  the  ‘big  game’ — Ohio 
State  vs.  Michigan.  We  directed 
our  attack  at  telling  the  story 
of  the  game  just  as  though  it 
were  a  major  disaster  or  riot. 

“We  feel  that  82,500  people 
in  a  stadium  is  just  like  a  big 
city.  It  lives,  breathes  and  has 


an  entity.  We  try  to  tell  our 
readers  what  happened  during 

a  two-and-a-half-hour  period  in  "iTllGn.  IjHlUe 

tamed  the  que,-  DraWS  500  PfCSS 

tion  of  coverage  over  to  the  Columbus,  Ohio 

Dispatch’s  director  of  photog-  About  500  press  personnel 

XI.  covered  the  Ohio  State- 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  Michigan  game  here  Nov  20 

makes  photographic  coverage  according  to  Bill  Snyno’ 

of  football  games  a  major  pro-  qSU  athletic  publicity  diwc! 

ject.  This  meets  the  demands  tor.  This  broke  the  OSU 

of  a  circulation  area  which  is  record  and  probably  beat  all 

vitally  interested  in  football.  Big  Ten  marks,  he  said 

“Seven  photographers  cover  p^ess  box  seats  were 

the  game  at  the  OSU  stadium,  numbered  to  gain  11  addi- 

each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  an  tional  seats.  Mr.  Snypp  said 

ident  man,  and  a  crew  of  six  the  breakdown  showed  150 

darkroom  men  processes  the  the  press  box,  100  m 

pictures.  An  hour  and  a  quar-  ^adio  and  TV  and  the  bai¬ 
ter  after  the  game  is  ended,  ance  consisting  of  still  cam- 

all  pictures  are  processed  and  eramen,  newsreel  and  TV 

on  the  editor  s  desk.  photographers. 

It  was  further  explained  that _ 

the  Dispatch  stations  its  big  -  „  .  -  ... 

bertha  camera  at  the  front  of  big  bertha  negative. 

the  stadium’s  overhanging  C  pnnts  them,  and  one  man 

deck.  The  camera  is  a  5x7  de^lops  the  35  mm  sequence 

Grafiex  with  a  20-inch  lens.  An  another  fellow  prints 

assistant  charts  each  play  as  ^bem. 

the  shot  is  taken.  J®b  Coordinated 

100  Ft.  a  Quarter  director  of  photography 

„  XI.  j-  X  coordinates  the  printing  job.  On 
‘Beside  him,”  the  director  the  field  the  chief  photographer 
said  “IS  the  Eyemo  ‘Magic  ‘general,’  telling  his 

Eye  sequence  camera  with  a  ^^om  to  cover  in  particu- 

10-inch  lens.  Its  operated  at 

12  frames  per  second,  and  ap-  telephone  from  the  dark- 

proximately  100  feet  of  35  mm.  ^^e  field  keeps  the 

film  are  shot  a  quarter.  The 

operator  has  two  men-^ne  a  information  that 

spotter  and  the  other  charting  necessary.  Four  nega- 

the  plays  on  a  chart  which  processing  rooms  and  four 

shows  each  yard  marker.  printing  rooms  are  put  into 

“The  time  showing  on  the  operation  for  the  processing.” 
clock  when  the  play  is  com-  ^he  Dispatch  uses  a  Stein- 
pleted  IS  marked  on  each  chart  for  processing  the 

arid  on  each  ident  card  to  sim-  sequence  film,  which  is  dried 
phfy  Identification.  Players  on  a  “squirrel  cage”  arrange- 
names  and  numbers  are  also  ^ent-rods  are  connected  to 
contained  on  the  idents.”  ^^o  bicycle  wheels  that  »re 

Three  men  shoot  from  the  rotated  by  a  motor, 
sidelines.  Each  works  with  both  Above  '  are  nine  infra-red 
a  short  and  a  long-lens  cam-  lamps.  Drying  time  for  a  100- 
era.  Two  sideliners  are  on  the  foot  roll  of  35  mm.  film  is 
west  side  of  the  field,  with  the  minutes.  It  was  explained 

sun  at  their  backs.  The  third  all  other  negatives  are 

photographer  is  on  the  east  wet-printed,  and  Royal  Pan  is 

used  in  all  cameras. 

Two  other  men  are  also  on  «An  average  of  50  pictures 
the  field.  One  is  at  the  south  e^oh  Sunday  on  the 

end  zone,  waiting  for  passes  Qhio  State  football  game 
and  long  runs;  the  second  roves  alone,”  the  director  said, 
the  whole  territory,  looking  for 
features  before,  during  and  af-  Best  Cigar  Pix 
ter  the  game.  All  of  them  have  ^wo  United  Pr^ss  photog- 
a  caption  writer  in  attendance.  Arthur 

Film  holders,”  the  director  Rjekerby,  won  the  top  prizes 

in  the  annual  contest  spon- 
after  the  first  five  minutes  of  ^y  the  Cigar  Institute  of 

play;  after  the  first,  second  America, 
and  third  quarters;  and  the  men  j^r.  Nano,  Elyria,  Ohio,  woo 
bring  in  their  own  after  the  $500  first  prize  for  a  pi^ 
same.  af  Ougty  Rhodes  smoking 

“Two  darkroom  men  process  a  cigar  in  the  Giants’  dressing 
the  4x5  negatives  and  print  room  after  the  final  game  of 
them  11x14.  One  man  processes  the  World  Series. 
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Entertainment 
Section  Is  . 
Expanded 


Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Telegram  has  expanded 
its  daily  entertainment  news 
and  feature  coverage  to  serve 
better  its  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  immediate  result  of  this 
new  policy  will  be  that  film 
and  other  entertainment  news, 
features  and  pictures  will  be 
highlighted  daily  instead  of 
Saturdays  only. 

The  Telegram  has  also: 

(1)  Expanded  the  entertain¬ 
ment  section  by  several  addi¬ 
tional  columns  of  news,  reviews, 
photos  and  features.  This  space 
is  now  used  to  bring  together 
the  movie  column,  dramatic 
and  music  reviews  and  news 
formerly  spread  through  the 
paper,  plus  additional  pictures 
and  news  and  feature  stories, 
including  a  new  Hollywood 
column  and  a  weekly  children’s 
entertainment  column. 

(2)  Terminated  the  under¬ 
standing  whereby  exhibitors  of 
first-run  films  were  given  a 
picture  in  the  Saturday  enter¬ 
tainment  section  and  under 
which  they  paid  the  cost  of 
the  engravings. 

(3)  Appointed  Ken  Johnson, 
who  has  been  writing  the  daily 
Fun  Fare  column  for  the  last 
two  years,  to  be  responsible  for 
the  entertainment  section  and 
to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  assure  the  best  possible 
presentation  of  both  editorial 
matter  and  advertising. 

Clyde  Gilmour,  one  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  best  known  movie  review¬ 
ers,  is  being  brought  from 
Vancouver  to  conduct  the 
column  formerly  written  by 
Mr.  Johnson. 


PUZZLED 
ABOUT  HELP? 


LINAGE  AND  FEATURES  h«v«  been  added  to  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  in  its  newt  magazine,  teleScope.  Howard 
Wheat,  at  left,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  admires  the  6,500  lines 
(average)  of  total  advertising  while  George  Tracy,  managing  editor, 
eyes  proudly  the  duo-tone  cover  page  (with  story  tie-in)  and  TV 
Roundup  pages. 
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APME 

(Continued  from  yage  9) 

in  Washington  to  enlarge  its 
staff  so  it  can  dig  down  and 
report  such  legislation  in  the 
future. 

Information  for  All 

ASNE  representatives  have 
interviewed  all  Cabinet  officers 
urging  them  to  have  regular 
press  conferences  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  they  should 
give  all  available  information 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Wiggins 
noted,  however,  that  some  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  have  a  low 
estimation  of  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  because  they  would  prefer 
to  work  on  “private  pipe  lines” 
to  get  exclusive  stories.  He 
criticized  them  for  thinking 
they  have  a  proprietary  right 
in  the  news  and  said  such  im¬ 
portant  information  should  be 
made  available  to  all.  The 
press  conference  has  become 
part  of  our  government  pro¬ 
cess,  he  said,  taking  place  of 
the  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  urged  a  continuing  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  outside  autho¬ 
rity  to  check  on  information 
which  is  being  classified  and 
to  work  for  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  where  possible. 

In  the  legislative  field  he 
noted  the  increasing  amount  of 
work  and  decisions  being  made 
in  committees  and  said  in  most 
instances  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  people  should  be  present  in 
the  form  of  the  press  because 
they  do  not  surrender  their 
rights  to  elected  delegates. 

Mr.  Wiggins  reviewed  the 
work  of  his  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Canons  20  and  35  of 
the  American  Bar  Association 
and  also  the  Supreme  Court’s 
Rule  53.  Citing  juvenile  court 
practice  he  said  “do  not  give 
your  government  the  right  of 
secret  trial,  secret  arrest  and 
secret  punishment.” 

Some  Invite  Trouble 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  AS¬ 
NE  president,  said  there  are 
two  things  to  be  avoided  in 
this  fight:  Don’t  look  for  troub¬ 
le  and  don’t  run  away  from  it. 
He  said  that  some  editors  and 
reporters  invite  trouble  by  ask¬ 
ing  in  advance  whether  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  open  or  not  and  thereby 
reminding  the  participants  that 
perhaps  it  should  be  closed. 
He  said  he  instructs  his  report¬ 
ers  to  go  into  a  meeting,  sit 
down,  and  leave  only  short  of 
being  thrown  out  bodily.  He 
said  stories  of  closed  meetings 
should  be  written  so  the  readers 
will  clearly  understand  the 


situation  and  should  not  be 
written  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  later  as  if  the 
reporter  was  inside. 

He  said  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  hearing  about  an 
area  of  secrecy,  making  an  issue 
of  it,  then  discovering  that 
there  hadn’t  been  a  reporter  at 
the  meeting  in  35  years.  “We’ve 
got  to  get  more  editors  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  this  news  as  well 
as  educating  officials  that  such 
information  doesn’t  belong  to 
them  exclusively,”  he  said. 

“Report  secrecy  as  a  matter 
of  news,”  he  said.  “Tell  your 
readers  someone  is  keeping 
something  from  them.” 

Pressure  of  Public  Opinion 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  Tampa 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  SDX 
committee,  said  that  if  every 
editor,  publisher  and  broad¬ 
caster  would  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  there  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem.  He  said  every  defeat  in 
this  field  is  due  to  the  apathy 
or  selfishness  of  an  editor  or 
publisher.  “Our  public  officials 
are  not  voluntarily  going  to 
open  the  doors  unless  we  unite 
and  force  them  to  do  it  through 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,” 
he  said. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
Times,  chairman  of  the  APME 
committee,  was  chairman  of  the 
session. 

Alan  Hathway,  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  said  “un¬ 
fortunately  we  live  under  a 
government  of  the  lawyers,  by 
the  lawyers  and  for  the  law¬ 
yers.”  They  are  trained  in 
secrecy  and  are  difficult  to 
change,  he  said.  He  hoped  that 
the  APME  committee  can  stim¬ 
ulate  every  editor  to  interrogate 
every  candidate  for  local  office 
on  their  stand  with  respect  to 
freedom  of  information.  If  this 
is  done  and  their  views  exposed, 
something  might  be  done  at  the 


Future  Meeting 
Places  Chosen 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association  will  meet  at  the 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  Nov.  15-18,  1955. 

In  line  with  the  new  policy 
of  planning  meetings  several 
years  in  advance  instead  of 
year  by  year,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  1956  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  1957  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  Previous  plans  for 
holding  the  ’56  meeting  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  were  can¬ 
celled  because  facilities  would 
not  be  available  by  that  time. 


GM  AND  GM — At  APME  meet¬ 


ing,  Prank  J.  Starzel,  left,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AP,  exchanges 
pleasantries  with  Gillis  Purcell, 
general  manager  of  Canadian 
Press. 

beginning  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  process. 
He  cited,  as  an  example  to  fol¬ 
low,  the  work  of  the  Newton- 
SDX  committee  in  querying 
every  U.  S.  Senator  as  to  his 
stand  on  secret  Congressional 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  are  trying  to  get  their 
state  courts  to  adopt  and  en¬ 
force  the  Canons.  In  some 
states  bar  associations  try  to 
get  editors  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  issues.  He  said  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  an 
editor  tried  to  speak  for  all  the 
press  but  he  saw  some  profit 
in  discussing  the  problem  and 
trying  to  convey  the  editors’ 
point  of  view  to  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Isaacs  noted  that  many 
lawyers  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  bar  association  posi¬ 
tion. 

AP’s  Position 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  Texarkana 
News  &  Gazette,  inquired  as  to 
AP  policy  in  reporting  local 
stories  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  fights.  Frank  Starzel,  AP 
general  manager,  replied  that 
if  it  was  significant  news  it 
would  be  put  on  the  wire,  but 
that  “we  shouldn’t  use  the  AP 
wires  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Harold  Bellew,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent,  felt  that  many  ed¬ 
itors  did  not  have  sufficient 
background  on  the  issues  and 
urged  the  APME  committee  to 
put  out  a  handbook  so  that 
state  chairmen  and  committee¬ 
men  could  be  quickly  briefed 
on  it.  Mr.  Isaacs  recommended 
Harold  Cross’  book,  “The  Right 
to  Know”,  as  the  standard  re¬ 
ference  work  in  this  field  but 
added  his  committee  would  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  the 
additional  project. 

Coleman  Harwell,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  observed  that  some 
progress  is  being  made,  citing 
a  current  case  in  his  state  where 


the  judge  is  permitting  photof. 
raphers  to  work  while  a  ti«l 
is  in  session. 

Reviewing  the  work  of 
Writing  Committee,  Charles  H. 
Hamilton,  Richmond  Nevit- 
Leader,  said  he  found  only  one 
or  two  stories  out  of  every  hun. 
dred  on  the  AP  wire  that  need- 
ed  major  repair  work.  He  said 
there  was  divided  feeling  among 
editors  as  to  AP’s  letter-writing 
or  narrative  style.  Some 
thought  it  was  to  difficult  to 
cut.  He  suggested  that  if  ed¬ 
itors  are  unhappy  with  AP 
writing  they  should  sit  down 
and  read  their  own  local  news 
The  Outlook  Abroad 

At  a  session  Friday  morning 
devoted  to  the  foreign  news  re¬ 
port,  Robert  Eunson,  AP  Tokyo 
bureau  chief,  said  there  is  lit^ 
immediate  danger  of  Japan 
going  Communist  but  added 
Communism  is  a  deadly  menace 
there.  He  said  the  Communists 
have  deliberately  set  about  to 
corrupt  and  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese  about  Ameria 
and  Americans.  He  urged  re¬ 
porters  and  headline  writers  to 
guard  against  using  the  word 
“Japs”  which  is  a  hateful  word 
to  the  Japanese  and  is  played 
upon  by  the  Communists  to 
prove  that  Americans  despise 
them. 

The  propaganda  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people  against 
the  U.  S.  is  the  real  danger,  Mr. 
Eunson  said,  and  he  urged  & 
nancial  help  and  trade  with  this 
country  to  help  fight  a  mild 
recession  and  unemployment 
brought  on  by  government-en¬ 
couraged  deflation. 

Japan’s  communication  net¬ 
work  was  described  as  follows: 
179  daily  newspapers  with  30 
million  circulation;  40  comme^ 
cial  radio  stations;  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  radio  network  of 
120  stations;  the  major  news 
service,  Kyodo,  employing  1500 
people  and  serving  86  news¬ 
papers  and  20  radio  stations. 
It  has  a  news  exchange  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  AP. 

There  is  surface  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism  apparent  in  the  Japan¬ 
ese  press,  Mr.  Eunson  said.  The 
newspapers  are  edited  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  intellectuals  who 
are  slightly  left  of  center  po¬ 
litically. 

He  viewed  the  Far  East  pic¬ 
ture,  with  the  help  of  other  AP 
correspondents  there,  as 
lows :  The  Philippines  is  a  rod 
of  friendship  for  the  U.  S. ;  For¬ 
mosa  is  safe  for  a  couple  *f 
years;  in  Quemoy  there  is  le* 
tension  but  it  is  still  danger 
ous;  Indo-China  will  go  Com¬ 
munist  by  1956. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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{Continued  from  page  60) 

William  L.  Ryan,  AP’s 
foreign  news  analyst,  explained 
the  shift  in  Soviet  tactics  under 
the  theory  that  you  can  catch 
more  flies  with  sugar  than  with 
finegar.  “The  Soviet  Union 
fears  war  at  this  juncture  in 
history.  The  reason  is  that 
Moscow  is  unready  for  such 
risks,  either  in  terms  of  its 
domestic  economy  or  in  its  race 
for  parity  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  is  still  years 
behind.  Second,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pioved  it  can  gain 
its  own  ends  short  of  a  shoot¬ 
ing  war  by  the  patient  ap¬ 
plication  of  its  principles  of  sub¬ 
version,  pressure  and  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

This  lull  in  outright  aggres¬ 
sion  is  part  of  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  in  that  it  bolsters  the  Com¬ 
munist  drive  to  sell  the  USSR 
u  the  great  champion  of  world 
peace,  he  said.  The  “peace  of¬ 
fensive”  is  being  effective,  Mr. 
Ryan  .said,  citing  the  French 
experience  with  the  European 
Defense  Community  and  the 
propaganda  campaign  in  the 
so-called  colonial  areas. 

We  should  educate  ourselves 
to  what  the  threat  really  is  and 
avoid  hysterical  fear,  Mr.  Ryan 
uid.  We  should  also  be  more 
careful  of  our  propaganda  a- 
broad  because  we  don’t  tell  the 
world  enough  about  ourselves, 
Mr.  Eunson  added. 

Hr.  Ryan  said  the  job  of  a 
Tass  man  in  this  country  is  the 
easiest  correspondent  assign¬ 
ment — all  they  do  is  file  every¬ 
thing,  it  is  edited  in  Moscow 
where  everything  that  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  U.  S.  is  taken 
out  of  context  and  presented  as 
the  truth. 

No  W'omen’s  Pages 
Mary  Margaret  McBride,  who 
writes  a  five-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn  for  AP  Newsfeatures,  told 
the  managing  editors  she  would 
abolish  women’s  pages  in 
newspapers.  She  accused  the 
newsmen  of  treating  women  as 
second  class  citizens  and  asked 
why  they  should  be  treated 
differently  than  men  with  se¬ 
gregated  pages.  She  thought 
men  might  enjoy  the  news  ap¬ 
pearing  on  these  pages,  judging 
from  her  radio  experience,  but 
said  they  were  frightened  off 
by  the  label. 

Miss  McBride  thought  there 
should  not  be  any  part  of  a 
newspaper  that  isn’t  for  every¬ 
body.  She  challenged  an  editor 
to  rise  and  give  a  good  reason 
;  *hy  there  are  women’s  pages. 

1  James  Pope  said  one  of  the 
^ousons  was  because  the  adver¬ 


THE  MATTER  IN  HAND  at  APME  session  is  interpretive  writing  and 
Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  the  floor.  Seated  are  (left) 
Ed  Clark  Ford,  Nashville  Banner;  (right)  Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 


tisers  wanted  to  position  their 
ads  on  those  pages.  Tom  Hanes 
mentioned  the  500  women’s 
clubs  and  organizations  in  his 
city  and  asked  if  they  should 
be  “desegregated”  from  the 
women’s  page.  Miss  McBride 
countered  with  a  question  about 
what  newspapermen  do  with 
with  news  of  men’s  clubs.  “Do 
you  segregate  them?”  Wallace 
Lomoe,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
stated  his  paper  does  have  a 
men’s  section  on  Sundays. 

Miss  McBride  said  she 
thought  women  should  get  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  from  cover  to  cover  and 
not  being  directed  to  one  sec¬ 
tion.  Ed  Murray,  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  called  her  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  departmental¬ 
ization  and  said  his  paper 
had  favorable  reaction  when 
it  changed  from  tabloid  to 
a  standard  departmentalized 
makeup. 

Study  of  Costs 

In  a  “Free  For  All”  session 
Friday  afternoon,  Vincent 
Jones,  the  new  president,  pre¬ 
sided  and  sketched  some  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  future  studies.  He 
said  APME  had  already  gotten 
into  the  technical  aspects  of 
publishing  this  year.  It  might 
get  into  the  matter  of  publish¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  future,  also  the 
effects  of  TV  competition. 

“Our  studies  have  been 
broadened  as  the  members  re¬ 
quested  it,”  he  said,  “and  there 
are  many  other  fields  of  study 
available  to  us.” 

The  new  Continuing  Study 
chairman,  Coleman  Harwell, 
said  that  he  had  found  many 
opportunities  for  improving  his 
paper  in  the  past  because  of 
these  studies.  He  foresaw  great¬ 
er  opportunities  in  the  future. 
Questionnaires  for  study  sug¬ 
gestions  and  requests  for  com¬ 
mittee  appointments  would  be 


mailed  out  in  the  near  future, 
he  announced. 

Norman  Isaacs  commented 
that  background  information  is 
neither  timely  nor  intelligent 
enough  on  major  stories.  He 
said  that  he  proposed  to  detach 
a  man  from  the  staff  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  m.e.  to  do  library 
research  and  write  background 
pieces  for  important  stories  as 
they  come  along.  He  men¬ 
tioned  other  newspapers  that 
were  already  doing  this  and  of¬ 
fered  it  as  an  idea  for  a  study 
as  a  pos.sible  AP  project. 

In  afternoon  newspapers  par¬ 
ticularly,  Mr.  Isaacs  said,  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  new 
leads  and  bulletins  and  not 
enough  to  giving  the  full  story. 
“It  is  only  surface  coverage,” 
he  said,  “and  we  should  give 
better  service  to  our  readers.” 

J.  F.  Weadock,  Tucson  Ari¬ 
zona  Star,  said  he  had  tried 
this  successfully  on  political 
and  governmental  stories  where 
he  had  found  “blank  spots”  in 
background  information.  He 
suggested  blending  the  back¬ 
ground  study  into  the  writing 
study. 

Stanley  Barnett,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  gave  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Sheppard 
trial  in  his  city.  He  said  when 
it  first  broke  last  summer  it 
did  stimulate  circulation.  When 
the  time  came  for  picking  a 
jury,  he  said  the  circulation 
department  was  enthusiastic 
and  thought  it  would  sell  a  lot 
of  papers.  However,  after  a 
week  went  by  and  the  jury 
hadn’t  been  completed  the  story 
became  monotonous  and  added 
.sales  weren’t  so  high,  he  said. 

Only  after  the  second  week 
of  the  trial  did  interest  begin 
to  pick  up,  Mr.  Barnett  noted. 
He  said  some  papers  were  only 
carrying  four  or  five  para¬ 
graphs  a  day  on  the  story  but 


the  Plain  Dealer  was  giving  it 
10  or  11  columns  per  day,  which 
he  didn’t  think  was  too  much 
on  the  local  story.  There  had 
been  some  letters  of  complaint 
about  it  being  too  much,  he 
said,  but  there  were  other  let¬ 
ters  commending  the  paper’s 
fairness.  It  is  a  sensational 
story  and  is  going  to  get  more 
so,  he  added,  particularly  when 
Dr.  Sheppard  and  the  woman 
in  the  case  are  put  on  the  stand 
and  cross  examined.  He  ex¬ 
pected  it  might  go  on  until 
Christmas  time. 

Paul  Michelson,  AP  general 
news  editor,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  floor  said 
there  had  been  no  problem  in 
servicing  the  story.  He  added 
that  coverag:e  had  been  exten¬ 
sive  when  the  jury  selection 
was  started  but  that  it  had 
been  quickly  “cut  down  to  size.” 
A  check  showed  that  play  of 
the  story  had  tapered  off,  he 
said. 

Picture  Exchange 

Michael  Ogden  said  that  as 
an  outgrowth  of  New  England 
AP  meetings  three  newspapers 
had  formed  an  unofficial  coop¬ 
erative  for  the  exchange  of  fea¬ 
ture  pictures.  Each  week  the 
newspapers  select  their  best 
.'^hots  and  pass  them  along  to 
the  others. 

Dan  Albrecht,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  questioned  the 
handling  of  crime  and  sex 
stories  on  the  AP  wires  and 
asked  why  more  discretion  isn’t 
used  in  writing  and  editing.  He 
cited  two  lurid  stories  and  said 
the  AP  should  handle  them  in 
such  a  way  “that  we  in  small 
towns  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
them  getting  into  the  paper.” 

Norman  Isaacs  sympathized 
with  the  problem  but  said  he 
thought  all  offices  came  equip¬ 
ped  with  large-size  waste  bas¬ 
kets  and  spikes.  “The  AP  is 
not  in  business  to  censor  news. 
They  send  the  material  on  the 
wire  and  it  is  our  job  to  edit 
and  use  what  we  think  is  proper 
for  our  community.” 

Mr.  Albrecht  said  he  doesn’t 
want  AP  to  edit  the  news  but 
to  write  it  in  better  form  for 
home  consumption  asserting  it 
is  very  crude  in  many  instances 
which  he  described  as  “just 
dirty  word  pictures.” 

F.  A.  Resch,  AP  general 
newsphoto  editor,  said  A  P  is  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  feel¬ 
ing  its  way  with  color  photos. 
They  are  now  being  distributed 
by  wire  and  mail  periodically 
as  they  merit  it.  He  suggested 
a  study  of  future  needs  and 
demands  and  predicted  more 
progress  would  be  made  in  this 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Judge  Defends 
Role  of  Press 
In  Vice  Town 

Phenix  City,  Ala. 
Special  Circuit  Jud^e  Walter 
B.  Jones  denied  a  defense  mo¬ 
tion  to  delay  the  trial  of  a 
gambling  figure  on  grounds 
that  newspaper  accounts  had 
“tended  to  infiuence”  the  jurors 
against  the  defendant. 

Judge  Jones  said,  “The  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty  of  the  press, 
guaranteed  by  both  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions,  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  court  rulings.” 

Two  of  117  points  arguing 
for  a  delay  in  the  trial  of  J. 
Godwin  Davis  Jr.  in  the  first 
of  44  cases,  charging  him  with 
lottery  operations,  dealt  spe¬ 
cifically  with  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  and  editorial  comment. 
Judge  Jones — himself  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser — overruled  all  117  points. 

Look  Named 

Defense  attorneys  offered  86 
issues  of  the  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  to  support  its  motion, 
along  with  a  copy  of  Look 
magazine,  which  had  described 
Phenix  City  as  the  “wickedest” 
in  the  nation.  Stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Birmingham  news¬ 
papers  also  were  cited. 

The  ruling  said,  in  part: 

“So  far  as  the  record  here 
shows,  no  defendant  whose  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  described  in 
the  press  has  brought  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  for  libel,  or  insti¬ 
tuted  any  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  publishers  or  the 
reporters  of '  the  newspapers 
involved  .  .  . 

“The  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  news  items  carried  by  the 
newspapers  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  were  legitimate  items  of 
news,  of  general  public  inter¬ 
est,  reciting  a  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times;  and  that 
these  articles  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  have  not  so  prejudiced 
the  community  that  no  jury 
could  be  selected  which  will 
give  the  defendant  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  under  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  law.” 

Newspapers  also  took  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk  in  withholding 
names  of  prostitutes  appear¬ 
ing  as  state  witnesses  against 
an  ex-deputy  charged  with  ac¬ 
cepting  a  bribe  to  permit  pros¬ 
titution. 

In  withholding  the  names  of 
prostitutes,  the  papers  complied 
with  a  request  from  the  state. 
They  were  cautious  of  the 
move,  determined  that  it  not 
set  a  precedent. 


Cauley  to  Cover 
Foreign  Affairs 

Tampa,  Fla. 

John  Cauley,  news  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  since 
Jan.  1,  1954,  resigned  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
APME  because  of  his  as¬ 
signment  to  the  Star’s  Wash¬ 
ington  office  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  beginning  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cauley  will  specialize 
in  foreign  affairs  covering 
the  State  Department.  He 
spent  four  months  in  Wash¬ 
ington  early  in  ’53  and  has 
been  there  most  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Cauley  joined  the 
Star  in  1936.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  editorial  writer, 
assistant  to  the  city  editor, 
and  telegraph  editor  since 
1946. 


The  state  pointed  out  that 
several  of  the  women  now  had 
legitimate  occupations.  Dis¬ 
closure  of  their  names  would 
have  embarrassed  them  in  their 
new  life  and  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  the  state  to 
obtain  witnesses  in  future  cases 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Testimony  of  the  prostitutes 
was  vital  in  gaining  a  convic¬ 
tion.  The  defendant  was  found 
guilty  as  charged.  Identity  of 
one  of  the  women  became 
known  to  her  employer  who 
dismissed  her  the  day  after  she 
appeared  in  court. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Court  Declines  Rule 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  last 
week  turned  down  an  appeal 
for  it  to  set  up  a  rule  on  the 
subject  of  newspaper  stories 
prejudicial  to  persons  on  trial 
for  murder. 

Defense  attorneys  asked  the 
high  court  to  “lay  down  a  rule 
to  be  followed  by  the  inferior 
courts.” 

Defense  attorneys  claimed 
their  client  did  not  receive  a 
fair  trial  because  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  published  a  story 
during  the  trial  that  “preju¬ 
diced  the  jury.” 

• 

22,000  at  Festival 

Chicago 

A  capacity  audience  of  22,000 
persons  cheered  the  stars  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  10th 
annual  Harvest  Moon  Festival 
in  Chicago  Stadium,  Nov.  20. 
Proceeds  from  the  big  show  go 
to  help  disabled  veterans  in 
Veterans  Administration  Hospi¬ 
tals  in  the  Chicago  area. 


‘Off-Record’ 
Quotes  Bring 
Official  Ban 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Two  newsmen  who  took  the 
position  that  any  statement 
made  in  an  “open”  meeting  is 
reportable,  were  banned  from 
Gov.  Hugh  White’s  office  by 
the  chief  executive. 

Another,  in  protest,  walked 
out  after  the  other  two  were 
ordered  to  “get  out  of  here 
and  stay  out.” 

Governor  White  took  the 
position  that  a  remark  he  made 
during  an  open  meeting  of  a 
25-member  Legal  Educational 
Advisory  Committee,  which  he 
asked  newsmen  to  consider  “off 
the  record,”  should  not  have 
been  printed. 

The  newsmen  felt  it  was  “on 
the  record”  since  it  was  made 
in  an  open  meeting  attended  by 
members  from  over  the  state. 

Ordered  from  his  office  by 
Governor  White  were  Sam 
Johnson,  chief  of  the  Jackson 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Phil  Stroupe,  statehouse 
reporter  for  the  Jackson  Daily 
News, 

Wilson  F.  Minor,  chief  of  the 
Jackson  bureau  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  walked 
out  in  protest  to  the  governor’s 
action. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  walked 
into  the  Governor’s  press  con¬ 
ference,  Gov.  White  turned  on 
him,  saying,  “Why  did  you  re¬ 
port  what  I  told  you  not  to 
report?” 

Mr.  Johnson  answered  the 
statement  had  been  made  in  an 
open  meeting  and  was  fair 
comment. 

But  the  governor  shook  his 
cane  and  shouted,  “Open  meet¬ 
ing  or  no  open  meeting,  I  told 
you  that  was  off  the  record.” 

APME 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

color  work  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Resch  hoped  that  some  day 
there  would  be  a  regular  color 
service  for  members  who  want 
it  and  will  support  it. 

Tom  Reynolds,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  criticized  AP  picture 
coverage  and  service  on  Sun¬ 
days,  particularly  for  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  paper  going  to 
press  with  an  early  “bulldog” 
edition.  He  suspected  there  is 
a  defect  in  scheduling  photo¬ 
graphers  because  of  the  heavy 
schedule  of  assig^iments  for 
Saturday  afternoon  football 
games. 


Mr.  Resch  said  the  Sund^ 
afternoon  service  is  better  thu 
it  was  a  few  years  ago  and  re 
minded  the  editors  that  the  AP 
depends  on  them  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  He  said  there  is  a  dearth 
of  cameramen  working  for 
newspapers  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  which  explains  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  some  extent,  but  that 
AP  maintained  its  “normal  com¬ 
plement”  of  staff. 


8  Are  Injured 
On  APME  Tour 

Tampa,  Fk 

Members  of  the  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  and 
their  wives  narrowly  missed 
serious  injury  and  possible 
death  Thursday  evening  Nor. 
18  when  a  state  road  trud 
crashed  into  a  busload  of  the 
conventioneers  as  they  were  r^ 
turning  from  Cypress  Gardens 
at  Winter  Haven  50  miles 
away. 

The  driver  of  the  truck  was 
killed  and  eight  on  the  bus- 
fourth  in  a  line  of  nine  being 
convoyed  by  state  and  city 
police  officers — were  treated  at 
Tampa  Municipal  Hospital  for 
minor  injuries. 

Two  traffic  officers  on  motor¬ 
cycles  had  established  a  road¬ 
block  at  a  traffic  light  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tampa  to  clear  the 
bus  convoy.  In  the  dark  the 
truck  driver  went  through  the 
roadblock  and  hit  the  bus  at 
the  intersection. 

The  injured  were:  Kenneth 
L.  Simms,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune;  Nady  Cates, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Se*fi- 
nel;  Mrs.  Richard  Pourade, 
wife  of  the  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Diego,  Union. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lampe,  wife  of 
the  Detroit  Times  managing 
editor;  Herbert  Waggoner, 
Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Mrs.  Waggoner;  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Logan,  wife  of  Wal¬ 
lace  L.  Logan  of  Radio  Station 
WKAT,  Miami  Beach;  and 
Richard  P.  Stephens,  driver  of 
the  bus. 

In  a  formal  resolution  at  the 
close  of  the  convention  APME 
expressed  condolences  to  th* 
family  of  the  bus  driver. 

• 

Paper  Expropriated 

Buenos  Ab® 

The  Peron  Government  his 
expropriated  the  plant  of  ^ 
Transigente  and  sold  its  equip 
ment  at  public  auction.  This 
marked  the  end  of  the  crusad¬ 
ing  paper,  edited  by  David 
Michel  Torino,  in  Salta  Prov¬ 
ince. 
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promotion 


Press  Can  Promote 


High  School  Reading 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  have  under 
way  a  better  reading  program 
that  should  be  closely  watched 
by  newspaper  promotion  people. 
It  ties  in  naturally  with  any  ef¬ 
fort  newspapers  are  making  to 
get  the  newspaper  reading 
habit  started  early. 

Obviously,  before  students 
can  read  a  newspaper  intel¬ 
ligently,  they  have  to  be  able 
to  read  intelligently.  The  bet¬ 
ter  they  can  read,  the  more 
chance  there  is  that  they  will 
read  a  newspaper. 

The  Indianapolis  program, 
after  its  fii-st  year  in  all  eight 
of  the  city’s  public  high  schools, 
appears  to  be  producing  better 
readers  among  the  students. 

‘They  are  making  great  gains 
in  their  reading  speed  and  in 
their  ability  to  understand  what 
they  read,”  writes  George  F. 
Leamrison,  assistant  in  public 
relations  for  the  Indianapolis 
public  schools,  in  an  article  in 
the  December  issue  of  The 
School  Executive. 


tive  that  we  not  only  teach  our 
children  to  read  but  also  how 
to  read  with  speed  and  under¬ 
standing.  If  they  cannot  do 
this,  they  will  become  liabili¬ 
ties  to  society,  for  through  read¬ 
ing  and  the  other  communica¬ 
tions  skills,  we  come  to  common 
understandings  in  our  society.” 

Here  is  an  area  that  seems 
like  a  natural  for  newspaper 
promotion  programs.  Working 
out  a  cooperative  plan  with 
local  school  officials  in  which 
the  newspaper  would  have  a 
part  ought  to  be  relatively 
easy.  The  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  and 
other  newspaper  organizations 
as  well,  ought  to  be  interested 
enough  to  look  into  this. 


suits  will  astound  you,  they’ll 
be  so  good. 

Robert  S.  McCord,  Sunday 
Magazine  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
discovered  this  recently,  as 
promotion  people  have  been  dis¬ 
covering  it  every  time  they 
try  it.  During  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  the  Gazette’s  “In¬ 
quiring  Reporter”  asked  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  enjoy  most  in  the 
paper  and  what  they  would 
miss  most.  Six  fourth  grrade 
students,  evidently  deciding 
they  were  people,  too,  decided 
to  reply. 

Their  letters,  with  some  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  the  kids 
by  a  staff  photographer,  add 
up  to  a  terrific  page  in  the 
Nov.  14  Arkansas  Gazette 
Magazine.  The  page  was  too 
late  for  National  Newspaper 
Week,  but  a  page  as  good  as 
this  makes  a  newspaper  week 
all  its  own. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


This  Is  Huntington 


“Starting  from  reading  speeds 
that  averaged  above  the  na¬ 
tional  norms  at  every  grade 
level,”  he  writes,  “2,843  pupils 
stepped  up  their  speed  18  per¬ 
cent,  to  291.7  words  a  minute. 
Comprehension  ability  went  up 
7.7  percent  to  a  56.7  average 
level  at  the  end  of  the  semes¬ 
ter.” 
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Dr.  H.  L.  Shibler,  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  education  in 
Indianapolis,  who  set  up  the 
developmental  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  is  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  of  its  first  year.  He 
plans  to  expand  it.  Although 
such  plans  are  available  in 
many  cities  for  adults,  and  in 
many  colleges  and  universities, 
Indianapolis  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  only  two  high  school 
systems  in  the  country  using 
such  a  program. 

So  successful  were  the  results 
in  Indianapolis,  in  fact,  that 
business  and  industry  requested 
a  similar  program  for  their 
adult  employes.  Four  adult 
night  classes  were  set  up  as 
a  result.  There  is  also  a  reme¬ 
dial  reading  center  which  serves 
the  city’s  elementary  schools. 

“With  the  amount  of  crit¬ 
ical  reading  we  must  do  today 
to  be  competent  citizens,”  Dr. 
Shibler  writes,  “it  is  impera¬ 


The  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  is  circulating  a  24- 
page  newspaper  section  that 
tells  the  story  of  Huntington 
industry,  transportation  and 
resources  with  a  real  wallop. 
The  section  reprints  22  full 
pages  from  tte  Advertiser, 
each  of  which  tells  the  story, 
in  word  and  picture,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Huntington  industry. 
The  pages  ran  as  a  series,  ap¬ 
pearing  every  Saturday  since 
last  June. 

“We  intend  to  continue  this 
series  each  Saturday  through 
April,  1955,”  reports  Promotion 
Manager  Norman  T.  Rogers  Jr. 
“At  that  time  we  will  publish 
another  24-page  section  re¬ 
printing  another  22  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  Huntington  industry. 

“Our  chamber  of  commerce 
is  distributing  6,000  of  these 
sections,  and  we  are  sending  it 
to  participating  industries  and 
their  advertising  agencies,  and 
to  advertisers  and  agencies 
generally.  We  feel  that  this 
promotion  is  doing  a  public 
service  for  our  community.” 

And  not  a  little  service,  we 
should  say,  for  the  Advertiser. 


Kid  Talent 


Something  like  this  happened 
at  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  recently.  A  group  of 
eighth  grade  students  visited 
the  News  plant.  They  wrote 
their  experiences  for  their 
school  paper.  Eyes  and  Ears. 
When  Edward  B.  Harris,  News 
business  manager,  read  it  he 
was  so  delighted  he  got  the 
paper  to  reprint  it.  It  makes 
a  terrific  promotion. 


In  the  Bag 


New  York  Daily  News  has  a 
promotion  folder  in  the  mails 
that  makes  folks  grab  for  their 
wallets.  It’s  a  reproduction  of 
the  front  and  back  pages  of  the 
paper  with  dollar  bills  sticking 
out  from  between  them.  Die¬ 
cutting  and  printing  are  so 
skillfully  done,  you  really  think 
this  dough  is  the  McCoy  and 
you  want  to  start  stuffing  it 
away.  Message  the  folder  car¬ 
ries  is  that  in  1953,  as  in  1952, 
national  advertisers  invested 
more  money  in  the  News  than 
in  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 


If  you  want  to  get  some 
real  down-to-earth  promotion 
written  for  your  newspaper, 
don’t  go  to  any  so-called  ex¬ 
pert.  Go  to  the  kids  in  your 
community.  Get  them  interested 
in  your  paper.  Then  get  them 
to  write  you  about  it.  The  re- 


manner  of  branded  or  unbrand¬ 
ed  goods  are  well-financed  trade 
organizations  seeking  free 
publicity  because  it  is  the 
cheapest.” 

Turning  to  a  phase  of  public¬ 
ity  that  really  is  close  to  home 
for  U.  S.  editors,  the  British 
editors  are  told  “because  the 
feature  content  of  newspapers 
is  largely  devoted  to  women’s 
interests — cookery,  fashion, 
home  management,  etc. — and  to 
such  hobbies  as  gardening,  mo¬ 
toring,  etc.,  these  columns  pre¬ 
sent  the  readiest  opportunities 
and  are  the  most  heavily  be¬ 
sieged.  All  recipes  and  cookery 
articles  should  be  suspected,  to¬ 
gether  with  ‘home  hints’  and 
anything  which  purports  to  tell 
how  to  do  this  job  or  that.” 

The  long-standing  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Society,  one  that 
most  U.  S.  editors  have  had  in¬ 
grained  into  their  subconscience, 
is  “that  editorial  matter,  from 
whatever  source,  concerning  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  their  products 
should  only  be  published  if 
possessing  news  value.” 

A  recommendation  that  may 
be  new  to  U.  S.  editors  is  “that 
an  effective  system  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  doubtful  editorial 
matter  is  for  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertisement  managers  to  scan 
such  material  together,  so  that 
each  may  contribute  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  current  publicity  ma¬ 
neuvers.” 


Publisher  Objects 
To  State-Aided  TV 

Olympia,  Wash. 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  helping  adver¬ 
tisers  keep  up  with  an  expand¬ 
ing  market,  is  distributing  a 
shopping  district  map  of  the 
Minneapolis  metropolitan  area 
showing  outlying  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts,  present  and  projected, 
and  describing  them.  It  also 
shows  business  districts  in  the 
city. 

“Trying  to  do  business  with¬ 
out  advertising,”  says  an  ad  in 
the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
Citizen,  “is  like  winking  at  a 
girl  in  the  dark.  You  may 
know  what  you’re  doing,  but 
nobody  else  does.” 


The  lone  dissenter  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  Governor  Langlie’s  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  educational 
television  was  Ray  L.  Bachman, 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
Columbian. 

His  objections  to  the  major¬ 
ity  recommendations  for  a  state- 
sponsored  'TV  system  were 
based  principally  upon  his  con¬ 
victions  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  line  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  mass 
media  of  communications. 


Fund  for  Visitor 

Ashland,  Ore. 


More  than  $1,000  in  contribu¬ 
tions  has  been  received  by  the 
Jean  Thompson  Friendship 
fund,  sponsored  by  the  Daily 
Tidings.  The  money  paid  all 
expenses  for  a  Britisher  who 
was  hospitalized  for  surgery. 
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©bituarg 

John  M.  O’Connell  Jr.,  59, 
for  24  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  at  Bangor,  Nov.  19. 

*  «  * 

James  T.  Grady,  75,  veteran 
public  relations  counselor  and 
former  night  city  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  Herald,  at  Win- 
sted.  Conn.,  Nov.  18. 

«  *  « 

Robert  E.  Seelig,  57,  New 
York  Daily  News  photographer 
who  won  numerous  awards  in¬ 
cluding  a  prize  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  a  picture  of 
Mickey  Owen  dropping  the 
third  strike  in  the  1941  World 
Series,  at  New  York,  Nov.  22. 
*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Clough,  68,  night 
copy  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  American,  at  Nashua, 
N.H.,  Nov.  18. 

*  *  * 

Erich  Brandeis,  65,  former 
“Looking  at  Life”  columnist  for 
Kings  Features,  and  ex-promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Kings  Features, 
at  Weston,  Conn.,  Nov.  18. 


Lovgren  Purchases 
4  Calif.  Weeklies 

Ken-Mar  Press,  owned  and 
operated  by  Kenneth  C.  Lov¬ 
gren,  former  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lakewood  News-Times 
in  the  Long  Beach,  Calif,  area, 
has  purchased  four  west  San 
Fernando  Valley  weekly  news¬ 
papers  from  Reseda  News,  Inc. 
Four  neighboring  papers  are 
Reseda  News,  Canoga  Park 
Tribune,  Chatsworth  Review 
and  Tarzana  Tribune,  Ned 
Redding,  former  publisher,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Lovgren  has  added  Don 
Hundredmark,  former  Hearst 
executive,  to  the  staff  as  sales 
manager.  Mary  K.  Phelps,  who 
formerly  served  on  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Sunday  American  and  New 
York  Journal  American,  has 
been  named  editor. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Nolan,  owner  of  the 
Clay  County  (Ky.)  News,  has 
purchased  the  Manchester 
(Ky.)  Enterprise  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  both  papers  would 
merge  and  print  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  Nolan  bought  the  Enter¬ 
prise  from  the  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  Publishing  Co. 


Lloyd  D.  Hooper,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Arcade 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  Nov.  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dan  T.  Kelliher,  65,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  old  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Journal,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News,  at  Kansas 
City,  Nov.  12. 

4c  * 

William  H.  Murphy,  66,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  Examiner, 
and  president  of  the  Capitol 
Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  III., 
at  Chicago,  Nov.  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lyman  L.  Black,  67,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  until  its 
merger  with  the  Elgin  Daily 
Courier  in  1926,  at  Elgin,  Ill., 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Ad  Manager  Dies 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Ferdinand  D.  Gordon,  46,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Keene 
Evening  Sentinel  since  1947, 
died  Nov.  22  at  a  Boston  hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  the  New  York  advertising 
firm  of  Batton,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborn. 


Harry  D.  Averill  has  sold 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.) 
Daily  Herald  and  purchased  the 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Chariest,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.,  has  purchased 
the  Old  Hickory  News  and  the 
Madison  News,  Tennessee  week¬ 
lies  published  by  B.  D.  Cain. 
Mr.  Chariest  announced  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  papers  would 
be  published  in  the  Old  Hickory 
plant 

*  Id  « 

Pershing  R.  Brady,  a  Denver 
Post  composing  room  employe, 
has  purchased  the  Westminster 
(Colo.)  Journal  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Withers.  The  sale 
was  arranged  by  A.  D.  Jones 
&  Co. 

*  *  * 

Webster  City  (Iowa)  Pub¬ 

lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Freeman-Journal,  pur¬ 

chased  the  subscription  list  of 
the  weekly  Graphic  and  sus¬ 
pended  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

L.  M.  Turnbull,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Fair- 
bury  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  has 
bought  the  Keokuk  County 
News  at  Sigourney,  Iowa,  and 
the  Swanton  (Ohio)  Enterprise. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  for  Sale 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
dr  ir  SOUND  Investments  In  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

6,  California. _ _ _ _ 

THE  Voice  of  Experience  speaking: 
To  buy  wisely,  sell  soundly  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Wil- 
lis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  TEmple  1-0903. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Succesful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 

•  • 

Our  Newspaper  Listings  Are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  With  Us.  We  Believe  They  Are 
Sound  and  Properly  Priced.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 


_ Netvspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

Experienced  court  witness, 
(kjmplete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 

Angeles  29,  Cal iforn ia. _ 

TWO  central  Virginia  suburban  county 
weeklies  operating  out  of  same  shop. 
Potential  unlimiti^  in  impulation  of 
over  100,000.  Write  Box  4730,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _  _ 

i^NSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN  I 
town  of  1,800  population,  1760  circu-  | 
lation.  Gross  around  830,000,  net  I 
around  810,000  good  plant.  Growing  ' 
rapidly,  new  oil  development  near. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Ks. 

$66,000  NHTT  buys  one  of  the  finest 
weeklies  in  upstate  New  York,  located 
in  one  of  the  State’s  most  promimng, 
productive  regions.  Well  Established, 
modernly  equipped,  with  profitable  job 
printing  business  in  conjunction.  Mak¬ 
ing  money,  can  make  more.  Principals 
only.  No  Brokers.  Box  4826,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  rural  week- 
ly.  High  farm  income  in  large  trad, 
ing  area.  Grossing  $27,000,  nettinf 
$9,000.  Price  $27,000  with  $12,644 
down.  Complete  plant.  Best  hunting 
and  fishing.  This  is  the  nicest  papa 
of  its  size  we  have  offered.  Joseph  A 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  lOl.'iO  (Cul¬ 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  California. 


TENNESSEE  weekly.  $46,000  gron; 
Building,  lot  and  equipment  worth 
more  than  price  asked.  Cash  payment 
$22,600.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Job  Printing 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

4  Color  Letter  Press  newspaper 
Comic  Supplements  and 
Magazine  Sections, 

Black  or  Black 
and 

One  Color 

Newspapers,  Standard 
or 

Tabloid  Size  Papers 
Quality  satisfaction  assured 
at 

MONEY-SAVING  PRICES 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

Atlantic  Press  and  Color 
Printing  Co. 

BOX  4800 
1  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


_ Business  Opportunities 

i  CASH  OB  TERMS  for  daily  or  larp 
■  weekly  in  Southern  state.  Write  L.  r. 
I  Likely— P.O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg, 
I  Florida. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


CIRCULATION 

Plus- Lineage 
And 

Reader-Reports 

In 

One  Package 

"THE  MILAM  PLAN" 

Now  Negot!ating-195S 


The  L.  I.  Milam  Publishing  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 

192  Broadway 
Long  Branch,  New  Jersey 


_ Syndieatea  -  Feature* _ 

YOUNG  TV  COLUMNIST  fully  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Now 
ready  to  provide  fresh,  readable  col¬ 
umn  on  daily  or  weekly  basis.  Box 
4706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News  -  Nunda  News 
UVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Pres*  Engineer* 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Exiiort  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPEaALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ _ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
16-26 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room _ 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200 '4  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

TELETYPESETTER  High  Speed  Op- 
wting  Unit.  Used  three  months.  11950. 
K.  L.  Chatters,  Michigan  Daily,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michitran. 

JUST  OVERHAULED  by  Mergenthal- 
er  machinist,  4-magazine  Model  81s. 
Gas  pots,  blowers,  quadders.  72-90 
15600.  Straight  72  or  straight  90, 
$5250.  Now  in  operation.  Must  sell 
to  make  room  for  new  mixers.  The 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

V50  VERTICAL.  25x38  Baum  folder. 
Mats.  Write  for  Catalog  of  new  and 
®sed  equipment.  Foster  -  210  N. 

Broad  St.,  Phila  2  Pa.  -  Locust  8-0990. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3-mag..  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  8 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  B  Duplex 
NORTHiaiN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

"FOR  SALE — Complete  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  plant  equipment  to  be  sold  only 
as  a  unit,  including  Chemco  camera  and 
etching  machine.  Ail  in  good  condition, 
most  purchased  new  in  last  eight  years. 
Can  be  seen  on  floor  or  list  and  price 
on  request.  Star-Press,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.” 


Pres*  Room 


COMPLETE  AND  READY  TO  GO  I 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  UNITYPE, 
with  Half  and  Quarter  folder. 
Color  Striper,  22%"  cutoff,  AC  Motor. 

COMPLETE  Stereo  consisting  of  Mat 
Roller,  Humidor,  Shear,  16  Turtles  and 
Chases,  Electric  Scorchers.  3000  lb.  Gas 
Furnace,  Pump  and  Spout,  Casting 
Box,  Tail  Cutter.  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Router. 

Attractively  Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-page 
2  plate  wide  units  with  high  speed 
folder,  A.C.  motor  and  8tereotyi>e 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  422  West 
8th.  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. _ 


Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  luually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  sueb 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

4k  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

For  Sale: 

82  &  48  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Presses  con¬ 
densed  type  22%  cut-off. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  &  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


GOSS  COMET 

8  Page  Flatbed  -  AC  Motor 
Tabloid  Slitter  and  Accessories 
Top  Condition  -  Available  60  Days 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


PAGE  mat  roller  for  sale,  AC  chain 
drive  motor.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

HOE  UNITS 

12  Z  Pattern 

4  Vertical  Pattern 

Length  Cutoff  23  9/16” 

AVAILABLE  separately,  in  groups, 
with  or  without  double  folders 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  JR.  Straightline  Press,  16 
pages.  In  good  condition.  22"  page 
depth.  Uses  only  22"  roll  newsprint. 
Available  approximately  March  1.  ’55. 
Ideal  for  small  daily  or  weekly.  Stereo 
equipment  including  metal  pot,  easting 
box,  tail  cutter,  inside  shaver  and 
chipping  block  included.  $15,000  on 
our  floor.  Inquire  Centre  Daily  Times, 
State  College.  Pennsylvania. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

16  -  20  -  24  Pages 

SINGLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 

3  Deck  and  4  Deck  -  23  9/16 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 

4  Deck  -  21  Ml  -  22%  -  23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES 

2  to  60  Units.  21^  -  22%  -  23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

100  h.p,  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  80, 
35,  40  h.p,  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

5  SCOTT  PRINTING  UNITS 

22%"  cut-off, 
three  color  and  black. 

Reels.  Available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22  %"  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  baring.  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  tbe 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT : 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 

Stereotype 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21 'A"  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  ^x  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE 

Two-and-half  ton  metal  pot,  ready  to 
ship  $300.00.  Wire  or  phone  H.  L. 
Garner,  4641,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

MAT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot,  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher  22.  %  Cutoff.  Also 

Pony  Autoplate,  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 

CURVED  PLA’TE  casting  box,  half¬ 
inch  plates,  23  9/16"  cutoff.  ’Times 
Bulletin,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  •  Late  model  “E’ 
8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  Write 
to  Box  4700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

24  PAGE  Tubular  with  %  and  %  fold¬ 
er.  Direct  drive  and  complete  stereo. 
Omaha  Tribtme,  1807  Howard  St., 
Omaha  8,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  experienced 
in  handling  all  phases  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  layout  and  production 
for  food  accounts,  also  point  of  salsa 
ideas  and  production.  Metropolitan 
city  newspaper-owned  agency  offers 
excellent  opportunity  to  right  man. 
Address  Box  4725,  care  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  giving  full  iwrticulars.  We  will 

arrange  interview. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for 
Blue  Ribbon  Tennessee  weekly,  un¬ 
opposed  in  county  seat  town  of  8600. 
Must  know  entire  operation  from 
front  to  back,  be  a  g(^  mixer  and 
ability  to  supervise  present  excellent 
staff.  Excellent  annual  wage  for  right 
man.  Box  4719,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Photo  Re¬ 
toucher  (25-40)  on  large  Metropolitan 
newspaper. 

AIRBRUSH  knowledge  a  moat.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  avail¬ 
ability  and  remuneration  expected.  Box 
4728,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  tor  aggree- 
sive,  growing  Southern  California  daily 
of  13.000  ABC  circulation.  Pleasant 
community  36  miles  east  of  Los  Ang^ 
les,  an  hour’s  drive  to  beach,  desert  or 
mountain  resorts.  Opportunity  and  se¬ 
curity  for  hard-selling  young  classified 
man  who  wants  to  step  into  a  man¬ 
ager’s  position,  or  for  a  mature  man¬ 
ager  who  can  sell  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  manage.  Send  data  on  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  C.  R.  Appleby,  THE  DAILY 
REPORT.  Ontario.  California. _ 


MIAMI  OFFERS 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

HEAL’THFUL  YEAR  ROUND 
FLORIDA  LIVING  AND 
UNSURPASSED  OPPORTUNI’TY 

We  want  to  add  several  top- 
notch  heavyweights  to  our  rtaff 
— men  who  know  classified 
and  have  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  records  earned  on  second 
newspapers  against  tough  odds. 
We  want  BIG  THINKERS  who 
are  BIG  DOERS :  for  Miami 
is  a  BIG  MARKFTT,  growing 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  wo 
have  BIG  THINGS  TO  DO. 
Knowledge  of  lay-out  (used 
car,  real  estate  etc.)  is  im¬ 
portant  :  but  the  essential 
requirements  are  thorough 
knowledge  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising,  unrelenting  drivq  and 
intelligent  salesmanship. 

WE  HAVE  A  LOT  ’TO  OFFER— 
WE  WANT  ONLY  THE  BEST! 
If  you  fill  the  bill  and  want 
the  best  living  in  America  for 
your  family,  we  want  you. 
Write  in  complete  detail,  in 
strict  confidence,  to  Box  4802, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  mid-west- 
em  daily  and  Sunday  (upi>er  Chart 
Area  6)  wants  experienced  young  cla^ 
sified  man  who  can  act  as  assistant  in 
department  of  16.  or  can  develop  into 
job.  Must  have  good  selling  record  in 
all-around  classified  development.  One 
of  the  finest  long-time  classified  o^ 
portunities  available.  Give  full  detsdia 
including  salary  expected.  Box  4631, 
FMitor  A  Publi^er. 
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HELP  WANTED 


All  Departments 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  jobs  are  now  available  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Unlim-  REPORTER-Editor  for  Northern  West- 
in  all  departments  on  good,  non-metro-  ited  opportunity.  Our  circulation  has  Chester  New  York  weekly.  Please  in- 
I>olitan  Midwest  dailies.  If  interested,  outgrown  our  ad  staff.  We  need  men  elude  experience,  salary  expected  when 
send  a  resume  of  your  experience  and  with  proven  sales  ability  to  grow  up  writing.  Box  4829,  Editor  &_Publi8her 

training  to  the  Inland  Daily  Press  with  our  20,000  circulation  weekly  SMALL  NBIW  YORK  State  afternoon 

As^iation,  7  South  Dearborn  Street,  chain.  If  you  want  to  work  with  top  daily  has  opening  for  a  reporter-pho- 
Chicago  3,  Illinois.  crew  for  top  pay,  this  is  for  you.  If  tographer.  Must  have  car.  Write 

— — — - ; — ; -  you  have  ability,  we  may  help  you  Box  4821,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 

_ Lirculatton _  start  your  own  paper.  Write  Wayne  experience,  salary  desired. 

CIRCULATION  Salesman  wanted  to  Wayne,  Michigan. - ^ - -  TfXEGRAPH  EDITOR  Chest^rPenn^ 

sell  newspaper  subscriptions  in  com-  SALESMAN  who  is  sylvania.  Times,  has  immediate  open- 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


WE  NEED  TWO 
INK  SALESMEN 


Must  have  car. 


you  have  ability,  we  Box  4821,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  GOOD  opportunity  in  Metropolitan 


start  your  own  paper.  Write  Wayne  experience,  salary  desired. 


Dispatch,  Wayne,  Michigan 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  Chester,  Penn- 


New  York  area  for  right  men  with 
established  followings  in  Lithographic 


sell  newspaper  subscriptions  in  com-  ADV^TISING  SALBISMAN  who  is  sylvania.  Times,  has  immolate  open-  Letterpress,  Carton  etc.  fields, 

petitive  area  Must  have  reputation  of  especially  good  at  copy  and  layout.  Jng  for  experienced  top  flight  man.  Straight  commission,  straight  sala^, 

MteblUhfnT'goTsound*  Scr^^^^^  ^™e  art  ability  would  be  helpfuL  Good  pay,  good  workiiJg  conditions,  or  salary  plus  tonus ,  arrangement 

Write  full  details  of  experienii  and  Apply  Managing  Editor. _ d^^e  '^o^  4804,  Mftor"&^^bli^ 


WEEKLY  Editor  -  Manager.  Must 
know  Ad  and  News.  Good  job.  Must 


expected  salary  to  Box  4628,  Editor  &  °  j  WEEKLY  Editor  -  Manager.  Must 

Publisher. _  know  Ad  and  News.  Good  job.  Must 

CIRCULATION  Pr^otion  manage  or  ^«"’and  ottor’^emp^^e  a^an^s! 

trainee  .  .  .  must  be  well  grounded  in  p,  your  ‘>°ro,  Georgia. 

circuUtion  .  .  creative  ability  of  je^er.  Write  Box  4811,  Editor  and  - - 

Publisher.  Free  Lance  Writers 


trainee  .  .  .  must  be  well  grounded  in  ^  yo„, 

circuUtion  .  .  creative  ability  of  je^er.  Write  Box  4811,  Editor  anc 
paramount  importance  •  .  .  submit  sam*  Publisher 

pies  with  resume  of  business  and  per-  — - ^  ^  - ; - 

aonal  background.  State  salary  ex»  YOU  ARE  a  grass-roots  ad  man- 


Free  Lance  Writer$ 


INSTRUCTION 

ClaBiified  Advertuing 


PMted.  AddreJ^^F.  P.  Turnerl^rcula-  ager  always  hungry  for  business  would  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 

tion  Managers  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-  you  like  to  write  us  about  yourrelf?  huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house  1  JUM  nArru^iN  .  .  . 

UNION.  Jacksonville.  Florida.  Tell  us  how  you  sell  advertising  buy!  Paj^ent  from  $10  to  most  markets  lineage  limits  art 

TTLTMTrrhT — W--  through  good  merchandising;  write  us  ♦iw)  w  single  photo-and-caption  fea-  determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know- 

prc;iutirf%o*r;T/n:“?n"ci,$si 


in^^SiTt  Araa'^S^'^WriU  Vvin’g'  dafly  pVoc^dura ’of  yoTr“men :  incluto 
eS^loyer  raferences,  po'sitions^eld  and 


ra  a^  exnected  Bor  4813  ^  y°"  '‘k®  to  make  and 

K  “‘tor  S  people  you  want  to  work 

— —  - ; - for.  If  this  idea  appeals  to  you  we 

TOP  Circulation  man  wanted  for  top  have  a  fine  salary  and  several  re- 
weel^.  State  experience,  past  record,  markable  opportunities.  Chart  Area  2. 


J.  Hisey,  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne,  Box  4805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Michigan. _  p^g  WEEK  for  crack  salesman 

rf  I  ..  .  with  ability  to  sell  contract  space  on 

Uisplay  Advertising  prize  winning  Great  Lakes  weekly. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 

young  man  or  woman  in  our  adver-  ™  Publisher. _ 

tising  department.  First  opening  in  7  WANTED  Advertising  salesman  or 
years.  Congenial  staff,  incentive  bonus  manager.  Solid  guarantee  plus  good 
plan.  Beautiful  midwest  city  of  17,000.  commission  rate,  for  semi-weekly  in 
Box  4634,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  deep  south.  Wire  or  write  Editor, 

- -  Brookhaven  Leader  Times,  Brookhaven, 

_ _  Mississippi. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  - 

,  Editorial 

Will  have  an  opening  as  of  January  - 

1st  for  an  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  outstanding 


1st  for  an  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  outstanding 

North  Carolina  prize-winning  weekly 
AnVFRTI^IMf^  newspaper,  with  beautiful  new  building 

and  plant.  Prefer  versatile  man  who 

SPACE  SALESMAN  advertising  and  photog¬ 

raphy.  Excellent  opportunity  for  grow- 

to  cover  Established  Southern  Terri-  i?,?. 


toryr  with  excellenrpoteS^  for  in-  Write  , Box  4606,  .Editor  &  Publisher^ 
creased  business  CITY  HALL  reporter.  We  want  a  per¬ 

son  that  will  do  a  complete  thorough 
An  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young  job.  Must  know  news  and  be  able  to 
man  to  obtain  a  permanent  position  write  it.  That  will  dig  not  just  ac- 
with  our  organization.  cept  handouts.  Medium  size  Ohio  6  day 

evening.  Box  4601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  background  essential.  - 

EDITORIAL 

Write  fully  giving  references  and  min-  SMALL  NEW  YORK  STATE  after- 


_ Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

WE  will  have  opening  for  a 
fully  qualified  man  to  super¬ 
vise  large  composing  room. 

THE  man  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  complete  knowledge 
all  operations  in  the  room  and 
experience  along  personnel  and 
production  lines. 

THIS  is  a  permanent  situation 
with  long  established  newspa¬ 
per.  In  replying  give  brief  but 
complete  business  background 
and  references. 

ALL  replies  confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  not  be  used  without 
permission.  Reply  Box  4701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


imum  earning  requirements  to: 


noon  daily  paper  anticipates  opening 


THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  CU», 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguiiM 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  eiM^ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $$.M 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weekt 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately— 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

PUBLISHERS’  ASSISTANT 

30,  Experienced  in  all  departmenta 
Available  immediately.  Top  refereneea 
Send  for  resume  with  full  particular! 
Box  4723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

General  Manager 
or 

Business  Manager 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phasa 
of  newspaper  operation,  including  pub¬ 
lic  and  labor  relations.  Solid  back- 


Mr.  Leach  Laney,  Advertising  Director  soon  for  experienced  working  manag-  Naturally  ^at  new  Job  These  Columns  ground  in  finance,  revenue  produetk* 

ing  editor.  Know  layout,  handle  wire,  ? ®  “  rnesns  a  change  of  Ad-  expense  control.  Top  managemeat 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

(Please  don’t  phone) 


oversee  staff  of  6.  Emphasize  local  dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang-  administrative  level  experience  «a 

news  and  pictures.  Write  fully  past  *”8  your  subscnption  address  as  it  small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dail- 
experience,  salary  desired.  Goto  job  takes  two  weeks.  ,gg.  Young  (87),  family.  Excellent 


experience,  salary  desired.  Goto  job  takes  two  weeks. 

for  right  man.  Box  4726,  Editor  &  Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Publisher. _  Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


references.  Box  4627,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(Application  held  in  strictest 
confidence.) 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  county  seat 
daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Must  to  able 
to  build  solid  city  and  county  news 
coverage.  Give  complete  biographical 
details  and  availability  in  first  letter. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  exper-  Box  4702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
lenced,  aggressive  young  salramen  on  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
suburban  New  York  City  daily.  Gt^  some  experience.  Job  with  goto  future 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


salary  plus  incentive  plans.  In  reply-  „„  expanding  weekly.  The  Rutherford 
Ing  state  educational  background,  sales  County  News,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

experience,  salary  range,  family  status - 

and  availability.  Box  4521,  Editor  A  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  .  ,  .  Repo 
Publisher.  er-Elditor  for  local  News  Bure 


and  availability.  Box  4521,  Editor  A  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  .  ,  .  Report- 
Publisher.  er-Elditor  for  local  News  Bureau. 

A  rr\A/  ni/r'i  IT  k  jrKi  S®"**  '"formation  to  WJTN, 

A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN  JarTCsta^i^._New_York^ _ 

°A  I  ^EY  REPORTING  spot  on  15.000 

A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  Bl^INES^  |  daily  in  Chart  Area  6  now  open.  Give 
page  28  November  20,  Elditor  A  i  references,  salary  needs  first  letter. 


Ehiblisher. 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— progri^ 
sive,  prize-winning  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  ABC  daily  ;  University  city  of  30.- 


_  I  Box  4812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  ,  MANAGING  EDITOR 

30  .  I  MIDWESTERN  city  under 


000 :  permanent  opportunity  with  goto  man  to  direct  20-man 

earnings  for  qualified  man  who  can  produce  e  paper.  Must 

produce  and  direct  department ;  ex-  ™etenal.  Mla^  depends  on 

perienced  and  loyal  staff  of  five ;  mod-  'A  "OPno®"®®- 

ern  plant  equipped  for  color ;  moder-  Box  4801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ate  living  costs;  mild  climate;  prefer  REPORTER — National  daily  oil  news-  I 
man  about  35  from  middle-west  with  paper  wants  hard-working  main-office  I 
goto  record  in  non-metropolitan  field :  reporter.  25-35,  familiar  with  oil  in-  | 
position  open  about  January  1.  Give  dustry  operations.  Write  only.  Give 
complete  information :  age,  experience,  full  particulars,  salary  desired,  etc. 
present  earnings,  references,  etc.,  first  The  OIL  DAILY,  616  South  Michigan, 
letter.  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma.  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


flEWS  EXECUTIVE!  Top  New  Ens- 
lind  newsman.  14  years  experience, 
(ge  36.  married,  Dartmouth  grad,  Nie- 
0ian  Fellow,  now  manaerin?  Elditor 
and  Assistant  Publisher  of  pnze-win- 
nins  10,000  circulation  daily,'  wants 
responsible  news  or  editorial  position 
on  larger  paper,  preferably  Northeast. 
Please  state  salary,  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  4810,  Editor 

A  Pubiisher.  _ 

SUBJECT  HAS  QUAUITCATIONS 
IN:  (1)  Editing  and  Writing;  (2) 
Hagazine  publication;  (3)  Collection 
and  analysis  of  facts  and  figures ;  (4) 
Contacts  at  national  level  with  leaders 
in  business,  politics,  education,  and 
the  armed  forces;  (5)  Social  research; 
(I)  Publicly  and  Public  Relations ; 
(7)  Social  intercourse ;  (8)  Social  ef* 
facts  of  aviation,  and  of  atomic  war^ 
fare;  (9)  International  affairs;  and 
(10)  Unusual  situations.  Age:  38. 
Unattached.  Free  to  travel  (or  take 
root).  Inquiries  are  invited.  Box  { 
4809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  publisher  small  daily, 
general  manager  6  years  small  daily, 
advertising  manager  25,000,  salesman 
(0,000.  Owner  publisher  three  maga¬ 
zine  group  6  years  available  due  to 
Bile  of  business.  Especially  strong  in 
advertising  and  community.  Knowledge 
of  shop,  news  and  circulation.  Radio 
experience  as  general  manager  news¬ 
paper  owned  station.  Family  man,  44. 
Highest  references.  Around  $10,000. 
Box  4842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
MY  policy  is  doubling  circulation, 
coupled  with  departmental  proficiency. 
Current  and  past  record  justifys  these 
claims.  Sufficient  verification  and  top 
references.  Box  4630,  Editor  A  Pul^ 

lisher. _ _ ] 

AGGRESSIVE  young  assistant  Circu-  I 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for  | 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of  j 
circulation.  Hard  worker  with  proven 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  best  ' 
leferences.  Box  4824,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ! 

Display  Advertising  I 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  I 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  | 
Available  I 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  executive,  | 
26  years  background  with  large  Metro-  I 
poUtan  daily. 

EXTENSIVE  knowledge  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  promotion,  circulation 
and  labor  relations. 

CHANGE  OF  ownership  responsible 
for  seeking  new  fields,  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Any  area. 

BOX  4510.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

H^D-Working,  sincere,  promotion- 
minded  display  salesman  6%  years  on 
two  large  southern  dailies  desires  to 
move  up  to  display  manager  in  Chart 
Areas  3,  4,  or  5.  Journalism  graduate, 
family,  35,  sober,  neat.  Best  references. 
Permanent.  Box  4731,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

advertising  MANAGER,  over  25 
years'  exiierience,  all-round  ability, 
thoroughly  responsible,  good  producer, 
sound  methods.  Prefer  small-city  field, 
mild  climate.  Can  come  in  one  week. 
Please  airmail  full  details  to  E.  J. 
Baker,  1851  West  60th  St.,  Indianap- 
olis.  Indiana. _ 

DONT  ANSWER  this  ad  unless  you 
top  shelf  material,  with  a  top 
shelf  price  tag.  Presently  employed, 
stymied  in  advancement,  sensational 
records,  married,  sober,  age  42.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  20  years  exi>erience  all 
classifications.  Looking  for  good  plant, 
ir^  people  and  good  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  guaranteed  top  performance 
•*  Ad  Director  or  Ad  Manager.  Can 
I  srrange  interview,  chart  areas  1  to  6. 
Write  Box  4806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ABLE  hard  working  display  salesman. 
Nine  years  experience.  Top-notch  prov¬ 
en  record.  College  graduate,  family. 
Want  display  managership  in  small 
daily  field.  Permanent  if  opportunity 
to  acquire  interest.  Still  interested  if 
chance  to  build  record.  Prefer  chart 
area  2  or  6.  Box  4709,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisheT; _ 

SOMEPLACE 

.  .  .  An  Employer  needs  a  man  with 
these  qualifications! 

...  5  Years  retail  salesman.  2-years 
Advertising  Manager-department  store. 

years  as  artist.  Single.  34.  own  ’54 
car.  don't  drink,  V/i  years  college. 
Now  making  $90.  week  on  paper  over 
150,000  circulation.  Handled  all  types 
accounts,  good  copywriter  and  layout, 
plus  being  a  go^  salesman  .  .  . 

desires  to  get  situated  with  Company 
as  traveling  salesman,  or  with  smaller 
paper  as  Advertising  Manager.  Please  i 
Write  Box  4815,  Editor  A  Publisher,  j 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COPYREADER  -  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  REPORTER:  3  years  exi>erienee.  | 
31,  ABJ,  single,  sober,  references.  Box  ' 
4527,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  j 

EMPLOYED  Importer  23  months  p.m. 
daily,  18  months  Assistant  Editor  major 
city  weekly  seeks  challenging  job  on 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Heavy  on  features, 
sports.  Socio-cultuiral  run  specialty,  but 
wide  experience  City  Hall  run.  27,  col¬ 
lie,  single.  Box  4522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WRITER-EDITOR-PRODUCER 
Broad  news  experience  New  York, 
Washington,  available  January  1  for 
newspaper-radio-TV  promotion  lelating 
public  affairs  your  community.  Inter- 
I  ested  in  solid  job  with  publisher,  sta- 
I  tion  owner,  community  or  ad  agency, 

!  Chart  Area  4.  Box  4514,  Editor  A 
j  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR- WRITER ;  8  years 
experience  35,000  p.m.  daily.  No  drift- 
I  er,  vet,  27,  single.  Finest  references. 
Box  4531,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  BALDING,  determined  University 
Grad,  32,  6  years  general  reporter  on 
{  300,000  circulation  metropolitan  daily. 

I  will  accept  pay  drop  to  Edit  New 
!  Jersey  weekly.  Box  4609,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR — Now  employed.  Experienced 
^  wire,  city  desks.  Editorial,  feature 
I  writer.  Permanent.  Prefer  p.m.,  daily. 
West,  midwest.  Box  4615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITOR  of  prize  winning  suburban 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  2  ready  to  move 
up  as  editorial  writer— editorial  page 
editor  on  independent  or  middle-ix>ad 
Republican  daily.  Previous  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man.  33,  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INEXPERIENCED  Reporter  wants  ex¬ 
perience.  B.U.  J-Grad.  class  '54,  26. 
vet,  single.  Small  daily  or  weekly. 
George  A.  Ferris,  63  North  Street. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

MATURE  REPOR'fER,  3  years’  all- 
around  experience  in  20-30,000  field, 
wants  opportunity  with  future  on  ag¬ 
gressive  ^ily  in  Blast.  J-Grad,  single. 

Box  4639,  ^itor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  32,  seven  years  newspa¬ 
per,  wire  service  experience.  Able  desk- 
man,  reporter.  Know  makeup.  Former 
editor  of  INS,  Chicago  bureau.  Now 
employed  as  business  writer.  Missouri 
U.  honor  graduate.  Family.  Chart  areas 
6.  8.  Minimum.  $100  a  week.  Box  4646, 
Ilditor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced.  Write 
column,  edit  copy,  layouts  and  special 
attractions.  No  floater.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Good  habits.  Don’t  Drink.  Box 
462$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AFTER  TWO  years  as  military  and 
civilian  news  editor  of  Pacific  Stars  A 
Strliies,  veteran,  26,  desires  news  job 
in  U.S.  Seven  years  full  and  part  time 
work  before  induction.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  5615  North  29  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 


PROOFREADER 

Experienced,  will  accept  to  work  on 
day  or  night.  Write  Hoyt  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  1707  Main  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. _ 

ALERT,  VERSATILE  CHICAGO 
NEWSMAN 

NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES, 
TRADE  PAPERS 
(Just  left  NBC) 

DESIRES  TO  COVER  CHICAGO 
AREA  AS  YOUR  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

(And  the  cost  is  also  attractive) 
Write  Box  4705,  Editor  A  PubliMier. 
NEIWSMAN,  Chart  Area  9.  single,  80, 
vet,  college,  7  years  reporter  and  desk 
Southwest  dailies,  also  camera,  em¬ 
ployed.  seeks  post  outside  U.S.  Box 

4707,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite,  wire  desk.  Vet, 
4%  years  UP,  Variety,  1%  years  Army 
PIO.  Prefers  East.  Box  4710,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER 

VIBRANT,  imaginative,  reliable  J- 
Grad,  23.  wants  spot  with  Sports 
STAFF.  Six  months  Spoils  Editor 
(15,000  daily)  ;  one  year  sports  re- 
porter-deskman  (150.000  daily).  Fast, 
accurate.  Salary  secondary  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Have  car.  Will  travel.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4715,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER,  28.  3  years  dailies. 
Mature,  capable  writer.  Box  4716,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  TRAINED.  SOUD 
BACKGROUND,  12  years ;  all  editor¬ 
ships,  sports,  features,  editorials,  B.J., 
Wife,  teletype  operator,  proof,  8  years. 

Box  4717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  EXPERIENCE  Reporter,  rewrite 
AP,  metropolitan  dailies.  Europe, 
Washington,  politics,  sports,  city  side, 
desires  return  to  newspaper  business. 
Now  in  TV-radio  production.  Looking 
for  permanent  spot.  Married.  SO’s. 
Reply  Box  4722,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
ABLE.  Aggressive  reporter,  3  years 
on  city  hall,  wants  change  to  day 
side,  street  or  desk.  Veteran.  Missouri 
Graduate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
4825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  JOB:  Young  night  editor  metro¬ 
politan  daily  seeks  copy  desk  spot  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  Reason :  Fed 
up  with  pressure,  horrible  hours,  lack 
of  family  life.  Box  4823,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR :  Number  2  man  bigtown 
daily;  31.  married.  Tired  of  night 
work.  Interested  in  editing  small  or 
medium  sized  GOP  daily.  Box  4822, 

Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  or  City  Editorship  of 
lively  small  daily  or  semi-weekly  in 
Ohio.  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  area. 
Wanted  by  career  newsman,  28.  mar¬ 
ried.  Possibly  would  invest.  Diverse 
experience  on  wire  service,  large,  small 
dailies.  Good  writer,  journalism  de¬ 
gree.  foreign  travel.  Salary  require¬ 
ment  reasonable,  keyed  to  success. 
References,  available  for  interview. 
Box  4814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTF-R  POSITION  desired  “on 
small  daily  by  Journalism  graduate 
from  Michigan  State.  Experienced. 
Write  to:  Miss  Leah  Sutherland  R.  #1. 
Qimax, _ ^Michigan. 

REWRITE.“FEATURES.  Overseas  ex¬ 
perience.  Just  discharged.  BA,  lang¬ 
uages.  Seeks  start  anywhere  U.  S. 
Box  4817,  Editor  (^Publisher. 
REWRITE  or  desk  spot,  temporary  or 
permanent,  sought  by  fully-experienced 
newsman,  33,  East  or  Midwest.  Now 
availabie.  Box  4820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

fPriMETo  MOVE  UP  it 
Sports  Elditor,  general  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer  wants  to  advance  to  25-50,- 
000  paiier  or  higher.  Box  4808,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EIDITOR  -  Rewriteman,  7  years 
exiierience.  31.  married,  Missouri 
Journalism  Graduate.  Now  employed. 
Box  4^7.  Mito^  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  OR  Copy  editing  on  daily 
wanted  by  ex-Army  editor.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  1952.  Prefer  Midwest,  ^x 
4816,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  23,  BA.  seeks  sUrt 
on  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1-2.  Mow 
employed  in  top  Public  Relations  firm. 
Elxperience  covers  trade  magazines, 
non-professional  newspapers  and  study 
with  honors  in  first-rate  school  of 
Journalism.  Box  4807,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

YOUNG.  CAPABLE  writer,  27,  6 

years  rounded  news  experience,  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer,  wire.  Now 
employed  writer-editor  respected  na- 
tionai  business  magazine,  Washington. 
D.C.  Cooperative  and  friendly  with 
sense  of  humor  to  ease  deadline  ten¬ 
sion.  Honor  graduate.  Box  4818, 
Elditor  A  Publi^er. _ 

DESK  MAN  Assistant  telegraph  editor 
— 2‘7,  four  years  experience,  journalism 
degree,  married.  Box  4837,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  12 
years  weekly,  Sundays,  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Knows  what  makes  paper  click 
news,  pix,  ad,  promotion-wise.  Chart 
Area  2.  ^x  4839,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ELEVEN  years  sports,  background  ex¬ 
cellent  :  college,  married ;  will  go  any¬ 
where;  dependable.  Box  4841,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTEIR,  four  years  all  beats  on 
smaller  dailies,  seeks  metropolitan  poet. 
Single,  29,  BSJ.  Box  4838,  Elditor  A 
Pubiisher. 

Mechanical 

TIRED  OF  ALIBIS? 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  hours — 
costs.  25  years  experience  in  all  phaass 
of  newspaper  operation,  small,  medium 
and  metropolitan.  Now  employed.  Un¬ 
ion  or  open  shop.  Confidential.  All  re¬ 
plies  wiii  be  answered.  Box  4720,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  EDITOR  -  WRIT¬ 
ER.  16th  year  national  trade  weekly, 
seeks  house  publication,  magazine, 
small  paper,  where  he  would  be  versa-* 
tile,  working  executive.  Own  equip¬ 
ment.  age  41,  married.  Box  4704,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publislier. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  - 
E'AIRCHILD  oiierator  seeks  position 
I  Chart  Area  10  or  11.  Missouri  grad- 
I  uate,  five  years  experience  on  Idaho, 

I  Washington  dailies.  31.  presently  em- 
;  ployed,  but  readily  available.  Box  4714, 

^  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

:  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  EDITOR 

JUST  separated  after  3  years  as  of¬ 
ficer  Army  PIO.  Anxious  to  resume 
interrupted  career.  (15  Years  Daily 
Newspaiiers.  Desire  Photo  Editor  or 
Chief  Photographer  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Licens^  Pilot  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Radio  Operator.  Own  equip¬ 
ment.  Late  model  car.  33,  single. 

I  Can  interview  personally,  ^x  4830, 

:  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 

EX-AP  man.  15  years  industrial  pub¬ 
licity,  newspaper  promotion.  Eight 
years  editorial.  Willing  relocate.  Box 
4718.  Elditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

j  ABLE  NEWSMAN,  33,  back  in  New 
I  York  after  three-year  European  pub- 
I  licity  stint,  seeks  domestic  or  foreign 
]  spot.  Temporary  or  permanent.  Box 
I  4819,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

I  WASHINGTON  Public  Relations  repre- 
sentative,  10  years  press  association, 
7  years  Washington  public  relations 
at  'high  level.  Available  on  assignment 
or  full  time.  Guaranteed  references. 
Box  4828,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS-AD  MAN  with  excellent  12  year 
experience  record  seeks  Public  ^lo¬ 
tions  career.  Organizer,  speaker, 
writer.  community  conscious.  Box 
4840.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Free  publicity  has  been  a 
bother  and  a  problem  to  U.  S. 
newspaper  editors  for  decades. 
Our  multiple-page  newspapers, 
expanded  in  size  by  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising,  have  been 
an  attractive  target  for  the  free 
space  grabbers.  Proof  that  the 
publicity  business  has  paid  off 
for  some  is  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  so  much  of  it.  If 
it  hadn’t  paid  off,  the  press 
agents  would  have  been  out  of 
jobs. 

In  England,  for  many  years 
during  and  after  the  war  the 
newspapers  were  restricted  to 
four  and  six  pages.  Free  pub¬ 
licity  wasn’t  much  of  a  problem 
to  editors  because  most  things 
were  rationed  anyway  and  puff 
stuff  wouldn’t  have  done  any¬ 
one  any  good — so  why  bother 
to  send  it  out. 

Recently,  however,  newsprint 
controls  have  been  relaxed 
somewhat,  newspapers  are  lar¬ 
ger  by  two  or  four  pages,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  news¬ 
print  rationing  will  be  lifted 
completely  in  1955.  Now  that 
the  columns  of  space  are  avail¬ 
able  once  more,  editors  are 
finding  a  re-birth  of  the  public¬ 
ity  business — they  call  it  “pub¬ 
lic  relations”  over  there. 

Judging  by  an  article  in  the 
organ  of  the  Guild  of  British 
Newspaper  Editors  titled  “The 
Subtle  Methods  of  the  Free 
Puff  Practitioners:  A  Warn¬ 
ing,”  they  are  now  going 
through  an  experience  to  which 
most  U.  S.  editors  have  become 
quite  accustomed.  In  England, 
they  are  concerned  because  it 
appears  to  be  syphoning  off  ad¬ 
vertising  funds.  We’ve  always 
said:  “They  won’t  buy  it  if  you 
give  it  away  free.” 

*  *  * 

“The  securing  of  free  editor¬ 
ial  mentions  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  most  advertisers,  the 
article  for  British  editors  starts. 
During  the  years  of  space  short¬ 
age,  newspapers  which  could 
sell  all  their  advertising  space 
sometimes  gave  free  mentions 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  good¬ 
will  of  advertisers  whose  paid- 
for  orders  could  not  be  fully 
met.  This  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  public 
relations  business.  Today  the 
relative  freedom  of  newsprint 
can  encourage  an  even  more 
indulgent  attitude  on  the  part 
of  editors.  They  are  sometimes 
unaware  of  how  the  public 
relations  business  is  operating 


in  organized  streng^th  to  de¬ 
prive  publishers  of  their  reven¬ 
ues.” 

Asserting  that  the  public  re¬ 
lations  practitioners  are  paid 
on  the  amount  of  free  space 
secured,  “the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  paid  very  large  fees 
for  securing  these  mentions 
(which  cost  them  nothing)  and 
that  those  fees  represent  some 
of  the  advertising  revenue  lost 
to  publishers. 

“There  is  evidence,  too,  that 
the  niceties  of  ‘professional’ 
public  relations  are  being  ig¬ 
nored.  It  is  known  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  (and  therefore 
newspapers)  are  losing  accounts 
because  public  relations  firms 
are  offering  to  obtain  much 
more  editorial  space  on  a  lesser 
appropriation  than  can  be 
bought  by  a  larger  appropria¬ 
tion  devoted  to  advertising.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  is  that  such 
incredible  offers  are  being  more 
than  made  good.” 

*  «  * 

U.  S.  editors  will  recognize 
many  similarities  in  this  des¬ 
cription  of  examples  of  the 
“public  relations  practitioners’  ” 
art. 

The  average  ‘puff’  is  not 
difficult  to  detect.  It  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  an  article,  often 
accompanied  by  photographs, 
addressed,  as  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate,  to  the  women’s  page  editor, 
fashion  editor  and  so  on.  It  is 
attractively  presented,  conven¬ 
ient  to  use  and  sometimes 
carries  the  name  of  the  firm 
which  sends  it  but  not  the  name 
of  the  firm  which  is  paying  for 
it. 

“It  is  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  crudely  devised  material  is 
still  sent  to  every  newspaper. 
This  shows  that  space-grabbing 
is  easier  than  might  be  thought, 
for  the  continued  distribution  of 
feeble  work  shows  that  even 
this  has  its  successes.  The  more 
competent  ‘puffs’  are  alive  with 
interest.  They  make  good  fea¬ 
ture  page  matter.  They  may 
even  contain  news.  But  these 
are  merely  the  bait  which  is 
made  as  assuring  and  disarm¬ 
ing  as  possible.” 

The  editors  are  told  “it  is 
necessary  to  treat  suspiciously 
almost  any  gratuitously  sup¬ 
plied  article.  An  article  on  foot 
health  will  conceal  publicity  for 
leather;  one  on  healthy  eating 
will  publicize  the  use  of  to¬ 
matoes  or  oranges.  Behind  all 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  I 

Nov.  28-29 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  dinner  and  noeet. 
ing,  Marquette  University  and  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  annual  meeting,  Biltmore  Terrace  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulatioa 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  3-4 — California  Press  Association,  annual  winter  business 
meeting,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

1955 

Jan.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9 — Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  mooting.  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classi6ed  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  16-18— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOth 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  18-20 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Russel 
Erskine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jan.  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22— Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  23-25— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  30— Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Feb.  4-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  mooting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Fob.  11-12 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Fob.  15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuitJing  . . ,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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Fishing  for  greater  composing-room  efficiency? 


There's  a  LINOTYPE  to 
meet  your  particular  needs 

With  a  complete  line  of  single-distributor  and 
mixer  machines,  and  unequalled  Hpographie  re¬ 
sources,  Linotype  is  best  prepared  to  help  you  select 
the  machine  or  combination  of  machines  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficieney  and  economy  of  operation. 

Here  are  Linotype’s  six  single-distributor  models. 
For  setting  a  lot  of  big  heads  and  display,  the 
Rangemaster  Model  33  gives  you  more  and  bigger 
ty  pe  from  the  main  keyboard  than  any  other  single¬ 
distributor  machine.  Rangemaster  34  gives  you 
auxiliary  capacity  for  the  bigger  sizes.  Both  models 
feature  the  exclusive  Two-Speed  Assembler  which 
lets  you  keyboard  the  smallest  or  the  largest  types 
with  equal  ease. 

When  you  need  a  machine  of  standard  range  that 
expands  with  your  needs,  the  Model  31  is  available 
with  one  to  four  magazines  which  can  be  added  as 
you  need  them.  Model  31  sets  sizes  through  normal 

(«  LINOTYPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


The  new  Linotype  Hydraquodder  saves  time  and 
money  setting  quodded  lines.  Available  on  new  ma¬ 
chines  or  for  installation  on  Linotypes  in  your  plant. 


18-pt.  and  eondensed  24-pt.  Model  32  is  available 
with  auxiliaries  for  setting  up  to  condensed  6o-pt. 

If  you  produce  consistently  from  just  one  magazine, 
or  if  your  work  calls  for  a  wide  variety  of  type  faces 
requiring  numerous  magazine  changes.  Model  5  is 
the  answer.  And,  if  you  require  volume  production 
of  straight  matter,  there’s  the  high-speed  Comet— 
in  a  elass  by  itself. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  analyze  your  operations  and 
help  you  decide  which  Linotype  is  best  for  you. 

Typ*  Sizes  From  5  pt.  to  Condensed  48  pt. 

Con  Be  Set  on  Model  33  Rongemosters 


5A44  Corona  with  Erbor  Bold 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face  In  terms  of  Its  esthet 
HOW  is  one  to  assets  and  evaluate  a  type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthet 


48A15  Erbor  Bold  Condensed 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO 


Agencies;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linatype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

L  LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEAR  CH 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


S«l  in  Linotype  EUetru  ana  Spartan  famUia» 


Fort  Worth  is  worth  plenty 
Vk.  in  retail  sales . . . 


. . .  and  for  full  coverage 
you  need  the  Press  1 


Fort  Worth  is  a  large  market — a  growing  market— and 
the  only  way  to  cover  it  best  includes  placing  your  ads  in  a 
paper  that’s  growing  with  it . .  ,  the  Press! 


Population . 35th  in  the  nation 

Effective  Buying  Income . 37th  in  the  nation 

Retail  Sales . 35th  in  the  nation 

1  Source:  S.  M.  Estimates  1954) 


.  335,400 

.  $583,596,000 
.  $538,828,000 


Wrap  up  more  people  .  ,  ,  roll  up  more  sales  ...  in 
the  convincing  Fort  Worth  Press. 


NEWYORK.WorU-Tafcgrani  t  ThaSun 

atVHAND . Pnu 

PITTSBURGH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANOSCO . N*wi 

INDIANAPOIIS . Tim*, 


COlUMBUS . CIHzm 

CINCINNATI . Potf 

KENTUCKY . Peif 

Covington  odifion.  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . Nowt-Sonhnol 


DENVER  .  .  .  tocky  Mountain  Now, 

BIRMINGHAM . Pett-Horald 

MEMPHIS . ProK-SoMiitor 

MEMPHIS ...  .Commorcioi  Appooi 
WASHINGTON . Now, 


EVANSVILLE . Pro,, 

HOUSTON . Pnu 

FORT  WORTH . Pro,, 

ALBUQUERQUE . Trifavao 

EL  PASO . Harold  Port 


Ganarol  Adoartising  Oaportmanl,  330  Pork  Avanva,  Naw  York  CHy 


Chioogo  San  FraiMit«a  Datralt  andnnati  Philadalphlo  DaNat 


